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W \S there ever a man who 
/ + 


had room enough for books: 
Certainly there was never a book- 
lover who had room enough tor 


all the books he wished he had. 


If you have “not much room 
for books’? you will be inte ‘ested 
in the information that very many 
standard works can be secured in 
editions printed on Warren’s India 


or Warren’s Thintext paper. 


These volumes make the small- 
est possible demand on_ limited 
space. Warren’s India runs 1420 
smooth, white pages to the inch. 
Yet it is so opaque as not to be 


troublesomely blurred or shaded by 


the printing on the reverse side of 
the sheet. Moreover, paper so thin 
reduces a book’s bulk so considera- 
bly that there is no excuse for not 


using legible type. 


Whether you areacity apartment 
dweller with most of your goods 
in storage, or a seafaring man with 
a tiny cabin, you can surely find 
room for a few good books in 


India paper editions. 


Warren’s India wasdeveloped ori- 
ginally tor the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica and for the edition of Webster’s 
International Dictionary published 
by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, 
Mass., on this thin, opaque paper. 
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THE ANARCHY IN IRELAND 


FROM THE VIEW OF THE 


AVERAGE ENGLISHMAN 


BY PHILIP GIBBS 


HERE is no doubt whatever that 

the present condition of Ireland, 
with almost daily reports of murders, 
ambushes, attacks on police barracks, 
and military reprisals amounting to.a 
reign of terror, is doing more harm to 
the decent reputation of England in the 
world than any other action which 
arouses hatred or criticism among Eng- 
land’s enemies or friends. 

Even our friends—and it must be con- 
fessed that we have not many just now, 
in spite of all our sacrifice and efforts in 
the war—find it hard to defend our 
conduct in Ireland or to reconcile it with 
that professed love of liberty for the 
small nations and all mankind by which 
we called our men to arms, and pro- 
claimed the terms of peace. Through the 
medium of Irish propaganda, skillfully 
organized and widely circulated, they 
read of the passionate claim of the Irish 
people for the right of nationality denied 
and repressed by a British government 
which has helped to create many new 
nations in Europe, including Poland, 
Jugo-Slavia, Czechoslovakia, and Ar- 

Nore.—Some weeks must necessarily elapse between 
the writing of any magazine article in England and its 
publication in America. The revolution in Ireland may 
take overnight an unforeseen turn. The author's analy- 


sis of conditions, however, would seem to require, up to 
the moment of going to press, no amplification or alter- 
ation The problem remains one of the most baffling 


that has ever confronted any government.—Tue Eprror. 


menia. They read of an organized sys- 
tem of military and police coercion by 
which the Irish people are denied the 
usual rights of civil law; forbidden to 
hold inquests on fellow citizens shot by 
soldiers or policemen; subjected to ar- 
rest on suspicion and imprisonment 
without trial; and terrorized by an 
army of occupation ruthless in its com- 
mand. Day by day and week by week 
they read of outrageous things done by 
a body of men called “ Black-and-Tans,”’ 
who have been recruited from the ranks 
of unemployed soldiers, some of them 
brutalized perhaps by five years of war, 
callous of human life, and hostile to the 
population among whom they have 
been sent to maintain “order.” These 
men, with or without official sanction 
and connivance—some of the evidence 
seems to incriminate the English gov- 
ernment—have, it is alleged, committed 
acts of atrocity only comparable to the 
German work in Belgium in the early 
days of 1914, shooting, flogging, and tor- 
turing Irish citizens, burning their 
houses, shops, and factories, running 
amuck in their streets while they fire 
indiscriminately, raiding their houses in 
the dead of night, entering their churches 
when they are in the act of worship, 
hauling men out and shooting them in 
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cold blood. Those things are not read 
unmoved by the friends of England. 
Their first incredulity is overborne by 
apparent weight of evidence and by 
repetition, and they are aghast at the 
reign of anarchy which England has 
made in her sister Ireland. ‘* How is it,” 
they ask, “that the English, who are not 
a brutal people, whose men (as the war 
proved) are generally kind-hearted, even 
to their enemies, who for centuries have 
led the way to civil progress in Europe, 
should lose their moral qualities and 
betray their best ideals in the case of 
Ireland? We cannot understand!” ... 

So speak our friends in America, in 
France, and in other countries, as I know 
by letters I receive. Even the French 
people, who are not soft in putting down 
rebellion, who are not tolerant of polit- 
ical revolt, are scandalized by the Eng- 
lish treatment of Ireland. From one 
Frenchman who served with our armies 
in the war on the western front I have 
had a letter in which he explains his per- 
plexity about Ireland, and adds a post- 
script in which he sums up‘his indigna- 
tion in one savage little sentence, “* Your 
government disgusts us!” 

If our friends talk like that, what of 
our enemies? They find this Irish busi- 
ness to their liking. It provides them 
with one more proof of the incurable 
abomination of England. “John Bull,” 
they say, “always was and always will 
be a hypocrite and a bully. For cen- 
turies he has prated about liberty while 
he has thrust his fist into the face of all 
rivals, trodden down the native races of 
his colonial and captured territories, in- 
creased and held his empire by brute 
force, exercised the most cynical diplo- 
matic policy, and done all things in the 
names of righteousness and God. His 
present terrorism in Ireland is only one 
more proof of his traditional brutality, 
and does not surprise us in the least.” 
That, in a mild way, is the verdict of 
England’s enemies in every part of the 
world to which Irish propaganda reaches. 

But what of England’s view of this 
state of affairs in Ireland? What does 


the average Englishman, not tied to the 
policy of the Coalition government, or 
to any definite party which has to de- 
fend or attack that policy, think of the 
Irish problem as it has developed since 
the war? I think it would be well both 
for England’s friends and England’s 
enemies to know that, and it is my pur- 
pose in this article to attempt an expla- 
nation of the average English attitude. 

First of all, it is necessary to leave out 
of account the extreme views held by 
minorities on one side and the other. 
There is a minority of men in England 
who are always ready to believe the 
worst of their own country and of their 
own government, not, as a rule, through 
any lack of patriotism, but generally 
through an excess of sensibility. They 
so hate the idea of tyranny and injustice 
on the part of England that they are apt 
to resent the use of any kind of force for 
the suppression of crime or for the main- 
tenance of order, even when the security 
of the state is menaced. In the case of 
Ireland they admit everything on the 
Irish side and see only the soul of a peo- 
ple struggling for life against brutal op- 
pression and using heroic means against 
great odds on behalf of liberty. They 
do not condemn the murder of police- 
men. They do not call it murder. They 
grant the full claim to an Irish Republic. 
The policy of reprisals fills them with 
anguish and rage. They are generous, 
sensitive, romantic, unpractical souls, 
with whom I confess I have much in 
sympathy, though some old ancestor of 
mine, or some hard experience of life, 
enables me, I think, to see a strain of 
weakness in them. They are the “Intel- 
lectuals” of England, the little Intellec- 
tuals recruited from the ranks of novel- 
ists, painters, poets, social reformers, 
theoretical socialists, and revolutionary 
rebels, who are desperately anxious to 
see a reconciliation of peoples in Europe, 
to abolish war, to get a move on toward 
a closer brotherhood of man, and they 
are utterly incapable of controlling the 
forces of violence which are surging 
about them. 
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On the other side of the Irish quarrel 
is the old type of Englishman, hard in his 
Imperialism, narrow in his Protestant- 
ism, reactionary against any effort of 
change or progress, sure that the Eng- 
lishman of his own type is the noblest 
effort of God, disliking all aliens, includ- 
ing Irish, Welshmen, and Scots, and a 
firm believer in “resolute rule” with 
machine guns and tanks for all rebellious 
people such as native races, and work- 
ingmen who want more wages. He was 
the defender of the Amritsar massacre. 
He is all for shooting down the unem- 
ployed if they make themselves annoy- 
ing. He would like to see a rounding up 
of all socialists, labor leaders, and intel- 
lectual theorists, like H. G. Wells, who 
are endeavoring to change the old 
structure of English life with its Heaven- 
sent prerogatives of great landed estates 
for the “ good” families, high profits for 
the capitalists, and low wages for the 
working class. His ideas on Ireland are 
clear and sharp. “The Irish people,”’ he 
says, “are just savages, and they must 
be dealt with as such. Shoot ’em down 
wholesale if they won’t obey English 
law. Reprisals? Certainly, and plenty 
of them. Let our men have a free hand 
and teach ’em what’s what! If neces- 
sary, conquer Ireland again, and do it 
properly this time. The best thing 
would be to sink the whole damned 
island.” 

That type of man is to be found in 
many places and classes of English life. 
You may find him in sporting clubs down 
Pall Mall and St. James’s Street, on the 
racecourse at Epsom, where he is keeping 
a “book,” in the crowd that goes to see 
a prize fight, in the manor house of a 
country squire, sometimes in the rectory 
of a country parish. But his type is old- 
fashioned and dwindling away. Even 
before the war it was passing, and when 
the war came his old-fashioned opinions 
were heard with laughter at mess tables 
where young officers who had _ been 
thinking hard about many problems of 
life and death, the causes of the war and 
the hopes of the world, were not taking 


the old chap’s blusterings as the last 
word in the way of wisdom. But he still 
exists, and writes letters to the Morning 
Post, which is published exclusively for 
his class and ideas. He is also in the 
Coalition government, and in the House 
of Commons, where he fumes and frets 
over the weakness of the Ministers and 
their compromise with the forces of dis- 
order. He snorted with laughter over 
any allusion to the hunger strike of 
Mayor MacSwiney, and he became 
purple in the face with rage when the 
policy of reprisals was challenged by Mr. 
Asquith. 

Those are the two extremes of thought 
in England, but, as I have said, they are 
both minorities and do not in my opinion 
represent the great body of moderate 
Englishmen who are anxious to know 
the truth and to find out some kind of 
reasonable solution to the Irish problem. 
This average Englishman, as I meet him 
in tramears, tea shops, and other places 
of middle-class circumstances, is might- 
ily perplexed about the Irish trouble. 
Frankly, he does not understand the 
Irish temperament, nor see any kind 
of solution of the Irish problem. For 
one thing, he cannot bring himself to 
believe that the Irish have a real hatred 
of England and the English. He sees no 
adequate reason for hatred, and argues 
that the Irish with whom he comes in 
contact in London or elsewhere are nice 
people with a sense of humor and not 
at all murderous in their instincts. He 
likes most of their men and all their 
women, as far as he knows them, and he 
believes firmly, in spite of all evidence 
to the contrary, that Sinn Fein and its 
“wild men” are only a minority of ex- 
tremists who do not at all represent the 
great body of Irish people, and that, 
therefore, their violence is artificially en- 
gineered, and, if defeated by English 
resolution, would be followed by a re- 
newal of friendship between our two 
peoples, provided Ireland were given a 
generous measure of home rule. 

He is beginning to admit, however, 
that there are some qualities in the Irish 
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character which baffle him. His remem- 
brance of old novels by Charles Lever, 
Samuel Lover, and other writers, as well 
as the stage type of Irishman traditional 
for a long time in England, still holds his 
imagination with the figure of a breezy, 
laughing, devil-may-care, romantic soul 
who helped to win most of England’s 
battles and was loyal to the flag. Now 
recent experiences have taught him that 
there is something wrong in that picture. 
He finds an unexpected cruelty in the 
Irish people, the cruelty of the peasant 
mind brooding over old grievances, un- 
forgiving, relentless in the pursuit of 
vengeance. Where he expected weak- 
ness he finds surprising strength—most 
obstinate resistance to English “reason.” 
Where he looked for sentiment, espe- 
cially in the war with Germany, he finds 
the hardest realism, a most selfish refusal 
of allegiance, and, worst of all, black 
treachery to Old England in her hour of 
need. What is the meaning of that? 
“What the devil,” he asks, plaintively, 
“is the matter with these people?” 

It must be remembered that the aver- 
age Englishman knows very little of 
Irish history. He does not read it in his 
school books; he does not find it in his 
newspapers. He has not seen, as I have 
before the war, young men and girls in 
Dublin standing on orange boxes in side 
streets on a Saturday night, reciting old 
ballads about the battle of the Boyne, 
the massacre of Limerick, and other 
episodes of tragedy which are kept green 
in the memory of the people. He knows 
very little of the way in which Irish 
industries were deliberately killed by 
Castlereagh—Cutthroat Castlereagh, as 
they call him—nor of the frightful 
famines which decimated the country 
because of that policy, nor of the tragic 
evictions under English or Anglo-Irish 
landlords which made thousands of fami- 
lies homeless and foodless, nor of the 
penal laws which made martyrs of their 
priests and tried to kill a people’s faith, 
nor of the executions and jailing of Irish 
patriots through many centuries of re- 


‘ 


sistance to English rule. The average 


Englishman has not read much of that 
and does not, know that it is the intel- 
lectual food upon which the Irish feed 
from early childhood, so that the remem- 
brance of all that history is black in 
their souls and a flame of passion in their 
hearts. Vaguely the ordinary English- 
man knows and admits that England in 
the old days was “rather rough” on 
Ireland—he is unaware that even as re- 
cently as 1880 there were the evictions 
and terrorism of Clanricarde—and, gen- 
erously, as it seems to him, he wishes to 
make amends. He thinks he has made 
amends by the Wyndham land acts 
which enabled the peasants to buy their 
land with English credit, and for the life 
of him he cannot understand why the 
Irish hark back to the past and refuse 
to recognize that England is a good 
friend. 

He does not realize that anything 
England does for Ireland, or has done or 
will do, is not received with gratitude as 
a favor, or as a generous act, but is 
regarded as a long-delayed concession 
forced from us and as dust in the balance 
compared with half a thousand years 
of tyranny, robbery, and brutality. He 
does not understand that the claim for 
national independence has never been 
abandoned for all that time, and that, 
though the spark burns dim in times of 
misery, it flames up again and spreads, 
as it has now spread again, like a prairie 
fire throughout those island people with 
their frightful remembrance of history, 
their cherished faith, their undying 
pride. 

The average Englishman, of whom I 
was one, was shocked to his inmost soul 
by the rebellion of 1916. I shall never 
forget when that dreadful news came to 
us on the western front.- We had been 
through a ghastly winter when the Ger- 
mans held all the good positions against 
us on the ridges in Flanders, while we 
were in the flats and swamps at a time 
when we were still weak in artillery, so 
that they pounded our men with shell 
fire and we could answer back but 
feebly. Day after day, night after night, 
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our men were blown to bits, our casualty 
lists lengthened with the names of our 
noblest youth, and we knew that the 
Germans were hardly touched in 
strength while on other fronts they were 
winning stupendous victories and Eng- 
land’s life was menaced. At that very 
time the Irish tried to stab us in the 
back—did stab us in the back. Young 
officers of ours, and of theirs, on leave in 
Dublin, were shot down, sometimes 
without arms in their hands. Young 
Irish boys sniped English soldiers from 
the roofs, though some of our officers 
would not give the word of command to 
fire back on them, as I know, because 
of the youth of those lads. There was 
proof since, admitted without shame, 
that the Irish leaders were in gegotia- 
tion with the Germans for active help. 
They expected German ships to arrive 
with arms and ammunition, and with 
fighting men. They were willing to get 
any kind of German help in order to 
defeat England in her time of peril. 
Count Plunkett, I am told, went in dis- 
guise to Germany to negotiate this aid. 
Casement in Germany was acting on his 
own initiative, tortured by his conscience 
and by his fears. When that news came 
to us it seemed at first incredible, and 
then unforgivable. It is still hard to 
forget or forgive by any Englishman, 
and by some Irishmen. An Irish gen- 
eral said to me: “I can never go back to 
Ireland, never! I can never take off my 
hat to an Irishman again.”” There were 
tears in his eyes as he spoke. 

The average Englishman does not 
know the Irish defense of that act of 
rebellion, and, if he knew, would not 
admit a word of it. I know and will set it 
out with fairness. The Sinn Feiner says: 
“We would have fought for you if you 
had guaranteed our national claims. We 
would have fought for you if you had let 
us fight under our own flag and in our 
own Irish brigades. The Nationalist 
leaders (wrongly, as we now think) ar- 
ranged a scheme of recruiting—which 
was turned down by your War Office. 
Hundreds of thousands of young Irish- 
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men (stupidly, as we now believe) did 
volunteer and were drafted, not in their 
own brigade, as a rule, but in English 
battalions, and died in heaps to save the 
liberty of England while strengthening 
England’s tyranny in Ireland. Gradu- 
ally we saw this. England’s fight for 
liberty was not to be our liberty. What 
was happening in Ulster? The Ulster 
volunteers who had been allowed to arm 
against us in 1914 were still kept back 
in Ulster while our men were being mas- 
sacred in Gallipoli and France. They 
stood solid as a menace to southern Ire- 
land, with preferential treatment and 
secret help from England. Very well! 
We began to recruit our own volunteers. 
At first there were two groups—John 
Redmond’s, designed for the help of 
England, and James Connolly’s, for the 
liberty of Ireland. A split took place, 
led by Connolly. Presently the Red- 
mond men drifted over to Connolly’s 
side—for Ireland and not for England. 
Then we thought we saw our chance of 
victory. England was hard pressed. 
Germany seemed certain of victory. It 
was Ireland’s chance of liberty. There 
were divided counsels—some wanting to 
wait until we were stronger. Pierce was 
overborne by the spirit of Connolly. But 
the arrangements were faulty, and the 
affair was a tactical mistake. At first 
the people of Dublin were against us. 
They cursed us for our foolhardy act. 
After three days, when the ‘rebels,’ as 
England called them, were hard pressed 
and losing and being killed in large 
numbers, the people were all for us. 
They were set on fire by the heroism of 
those boys, and the spirit of Ireland, the 
soul of Ireland, was stirred to its depths 
by pity, by pride, by the old call of 
nationality, and then by an undying 
hatred of England, when General Max- 
well began his Bloody Assizes, executed 
James Connolly and fifteen others, and 
swept into the prisons, with unnecessary 
brutalities and horrors, three thousand 
young Irish lads. After that Sinn Fein 
was established in every Irish home out- 
side Protestant Ulster, and the whole 
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people are dedicated anew to the liberty 
of their nation.” 

Those are, as far as I remember them, 
the exact words of one of the intellectual 
leaders of Sinn Fein, who told them 
to me no longer than a night before 
these lines were written. It is clear, 
therefore, that Sinn Fein was seeking 
German aid and that the rebellion of 
1916 was a deliberate effort to drag 
England down to ruin. To an English- 
man, however sympathetic toward Ire- 
land, as I am, that is a terrible revela- 
tion, a most tragic and heartbreaking 
knowledge, because it shows that the 
Irish people are so divorced from all ties 
of sentiment with us that they desire our 
downfall and prefer alliance with our 
deadliest any fellowship 
with us. 


enemies to 


The Act of Conscription, which was 
never enforced in Ireland, intensified the 
spirit of national resistance to English 
rule, and the recruiting, drilling, and 
training of Irish volunteers under Sinn 
Fein went on I am told—and 
absolutely believe—that any attempt to 
enforce conscription would have led to 
bloody civil war. England could not, 
and did not, risk it, and during the last 
two years of the war the Sinn Fein or- 
ganization was perfected, and the ad- 
ministration of Dhail Erin, the Irish 
Republic, was put into actual practice. 


apace. 


The \ established their own courts of 
law, whose judgments their people 
sought and obeyed; their volunteers 


acted as police in eivie disturbances 
the Royal 


weak in numbers, and boycotted, could 


when Irish Constabulary, 
only look on and take no active notice. 
They did not for a time attack the Eng- 
lish executive. They simply ignored it. 
Over a great part of the south and west 
of Ireland the King’s writ did not run. 
Then came another phase when, after 
the war, the English government were 
able to turn their attention to Ireland 
with a greater determination to enforce 
the old rule. 
murders, attacks on police barracks, am- 


[It was the phase of police 


bushes, and all elements of guerrilla war- 
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fare. The average Englishman read 
with horror the repeated shootings of 
Royal Irish Constabulary men. His 
blood boiled at the thought of these 
guardians of law and order shot down so 
often in cold blood, or after sieges of 
their barracks in which, temporarily, 
they were greatly outnumbered by well- 
armed men. It seemed to him, and 
seems to him still, a brutal campaign of 
murder for which there is no excuse and 
no defense. Again he does not know the 
Sinn Fein point of view, or, if he knows, 
rejects it as utterly poisonous in its doc- 
trine. The Sinn Fein view, I am told 
on trustworthy authority from the in- 
side, is that the majority of policemen 
shot by armed bodies of men have been 
proved eo be spies of Dublin Castle, 
gathering, or concocting, secret evidence 
against Irish volunteers, and that, as in 
all warfare, it is acknowledged right to 
shoot spies on sight; so these men have 
been dealt with as such and not as ordi- 
nary policemen carrying on the ordinary 
duties of maintaining order. That is not 
good enough for the average English- 
man, and he says, “Murder is murder, 
and these crimes must be stopped by the 
full power of martial law.” The Irish- 
man retorts, “Withdraw your police, 
and your orders which turn them into 
spies and agents provocateurs, and they 
will not be killed!’ The English answer 
is, “Let the murders stop first before 
there is any truce.” 

It was to stop murders, and to main- 
tain order, apart from all political dis- 
cussion, that the average Englishman 
gave his moral support to the govern- 
ment’s strengthening of the military gar- 
risons in Ireland and to the enlistment 
of a new force of men, auxiliary to the 
Constabulary, who now have earned a 
sinister name as the “ Black-and-Tans.” 
These men were recruited from the enor- 
mous numbers of ex-officials and non- 
commissioned officers who had not set- 
tled down to peace after the Great War, 
who found it difficult or impossible to 
get decent jobs, and who were tempted 
at once by this chance of active employ- 
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ment in Ireland. Their relatives and 
friends believed that they were going to 
Ireland for honest work, even though 
dangerous and unpleasant work, such as 
might befall a body of special police in 
time of riot. They did not think they 
were going for dirty work which would 
bespatter the good name of England 
with mud and filth. 

It was not until recently that a cer- 
tain ominous word was mentioned in 
English newspapers and in the English 
Parliament. Reprisals. Months after 
there were columns in Irish, American, 
and continental newspapers about this 
new phase of activity in Ireland did the 
ordinary English reader hear anything 
about it beyond a few obscure para- 
graphs, or occasional half columns, 
which gave him to believe that dreadful 
things were happening in some places 
across the Irish Sea when English sol- 
diers and the new force of auxiliaries 
were firing back at crowds which at- 
tacked them, and raiding private houses 
where they killed those who tried to kill 
them, or burning farmsteads and other 
houses and cottages from which they had 
been fired upon. The ordinary decent 
Englishman deplored these things and 
said, “Surely to God this business ought 
to be settled!” but could not find it in 
his heart to blame any of those soldiers 
or police who defended themselves 
against ambush and assassination, and 
hit back hard against those who struck 
first. That is still the view, very largely, 
I am sure, of many incidents briefly re- 
ported to him, and the Englishman says 
to all sentimentalists, “Surely our fel- 
lows must be allowed to hit back, to 
shoot if they are shot at, to arrest the 
murderers at all risk, to burn their 
houses about their ears if they won't 
surrender to the forces of the Crown in 
their duty of checking crime and main- 
taining order!” . . . If that were all, I 
think the average Englishman would be 
justified in his judgment, apart from the 
rights and wrongs of our government of 
Treland. 

It is only quite recently, within the 
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last month or two, that certain facts 
have been brought under the English- 
man’s notice which fill him with abom- 
inable misgivings. Charges were brought 
against the “ Black-and-Tans” which at 
first he utterly refused to believe. It was 
asserted by the Irish and their American 
friends that in Balbriggan, and Tuam, 
and many other places, these English 
auxiliary police had run amuck and had 
committed acts of arson and murder, not 
in self-defense, not in punishment of in- 
dividual criminals, not even in the pas- 
sion of rage against great provocation, 
but blindly, wantonly, and brutally, as 
those Germans who played the devil’s 
game in Alost and Louvain. It was 
further asserted that civilians were being 
shot and flogged; that buildings, cream- 
eries, farmsteads, and village homes 
were being burned, not as the sudden 
impulses of brutal men inflamed by a 
boycott in a hostile population and by 
murderous attacks, but under the direct 
orders of their military chiefs and as 
part of a deliberate and cold-blooded 
policy to kill the spirit of a people by a 
steady reign of terror. The average 
Englishman, the man in the street, of 
whom I am writing, the decent-minded 
fellow, proud of the good name and fame 
of England, resented such charges with 
indignation and disgust. The vast ma- 
jority of people in England at the time 
I am writing still repudiate those accu- 
sations. They do not believe it possible 
that their government, or the military 
and police chiefs in Ireland, would tol- 
erate such an abominable policy, or that 
soldiers who fought in the Great War 
would carry it out. That is their posi- 
tion now at the time I am writing, and 
they are fortified by government denials 
in the House of Commons. 

It is there that I must leave “the 
average Englishman,” tired to death of 
the whole Irish problem, anxious for any 
kind of settlement which would bring 
about peace without injuring the pres- 
tige and power of Old England, willing 
to grant the broadest measure of home 
rule this side of a republic, irritated with 
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the truculence and narrow spirit of the 
Ulster men, and with the passion and 
fanaticism of the Catholic Irish, shocked 
by the anarchy now prevailing, abhor- 
rent of the police murders, but uphold- 
ing the right of retaliation so long as the 
tragedy and stupidity of this guerrilla 
warfare lasts. 

I write now for myself, not classing 
myself with the average Englishman, be- 
cause I have greater access to the sources 
of news, a closer knowledge of the forces 
at work, and personal acquaintance with 
some of the moving spirits behind the 
scenes on the English and the Irish side. 

I am bound to admit that I am not 
satisfied with the government denials on 
the subject of reprisals. I cannot put on 
the admission of General 
Macready, which he has never denied, 
that it is a “delicate and difficult mat- 
ter” to punish men who, under his au- 
thority and discipline, do acts of indisci- 
pline and disorder in the way of reprisals. 
Vainly I searched the speech of Lloyd 
George at Carnarvon for any denuncia- 


one side 


tion of reprisals, but found only an 
And since then 
deal of evidence 


admission and defense. 
| have 
coming in, but not admitted, as a rule, 
to the English 
certain criminal acts and brutal deeds, a 


seen a great 


newspapers, revealing 
callous and wanton cruelty amounting 
to a real reign of terror, on the part of 
the “* Black-and-Tans,” which I am con- 
though I hate to 
believe them, because of their origin and 
authority. 


strained to believe, 
From some English people 
living in Ireland, as well as from some of 
the Irish themselves, I have been given 
detailed the 
civilians, the * shooting-up ” of villages, 
the destruction of property, for which I 
can find no justification, even by the 


law $ of 


accounts ot shooting of 


which 


wartare, are ruthless 
enough. Personally I cannot stand for 
this. I love England too well to defend 


that which dishonors her. As a 


correspondent in France during the years 


war 


of slaughter. I was the chronicler of the 
heroism of all those young men of ours 
who fought for the ideals of liberty 
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who died for them—and I described the 
war with what passion I could put into 
my pen only because liberty seemed to 
me the goal for which we fought and the 
only justification of its horror, its in- 
sanity, its degradation of our civilized 
world. I should be betraying the dead, 
and all their faith, if now I tried to de- 
fend a reign of terror in Ireland which 
the united body of Irish Catholic bishops 
have described in words which cannot be 
put on one side in view of other evidence 
I have. 

“We know that latterly, at least, all 
pretense of strict discipline has been 
thrown to the winds and that those who 
profess to be the guardians of law and 
order have become the most ardent 
votaries of lawlessness and disorder; 
that they are running wild through the 
country, making night hideous by raids; 
that reckless and indiscriminate shoot- 
ings in crowded places have made many 
innocent victims; that towns are sacked 
as in the rude warfare of earlier ages; 
that those who run through fear are shot 
at sight. . . . For all this not the men, 
but their masters, are chiefly to blame. 
It is not a question of hasty reprisals, 
which, however unjustifiable, might be 
attributed to extreme provocation, nor 
of quick retaliation on evil doers, nor of 
lynch law for miscreants—much less of 
self-defense of any kind whatsoever. It 
is an indiscriminate vengeance delib- 
erately wreaked on a whole countryside, 
without any proof of its complicity in 
crime, by those who ostensibly are em- 
ployed by the British government to 
protect the lives and property of the 
people and restore order in Treland.” 

There is no decent Englishman who, if 
he believes these things are true, as I 
believe some of them are, will for a single 
moment defend them as legitimate, in 
Unfortunately, 
the facts have been boycotted in Eng- 
land—apart from two or three coura- 
and the mass of the peo- 
ple do not know them. 

[ see in all this the inevitable result of 
long stupidity and wickedness. The 


spite of all provocation. 


geous papers 

















wickedness began again when Sir Ed- 
ward Carson was allowed to raise and 
arm the Ulster volunteers—with Ger- 
man rifles—and defy the authority of 
the King and Parliament by a threat of 
civil war if Home Rule were passed. I 
saw in Belfast the march past of those 
men, and banners which promised alle- 
giance to the Kaiser rather than submit 
to Nationalist coercion. I saw riots 
there in which the Catholic minority 
were stoned and beaten with extreme 
brutality, and I saw the swearing of the 
Covenant which raised again the old 
fires of religious hatred and political war- 
fare, while the present Lord Chancellor 
of England, F. E. Smith, acted as “ gal- 
loper”’ to the leader of the Ulster rebels. 
It was the freedom given to Carson, the 
blind eye turned to the gun running of 
German arms and ammunition, which 
challenged the Nationalists and raised 
Sinn Fein. We went from one stupidity 
to another. Ireland would have ac- 
cepted Home Rule if we had given it 
with real sincerity before the war. She 
would have fought with all her manhood 
by our side if in return we had pledged 
ourselves to anything like Dominion 
Home Rule. She would have hated us 
less if for long years past, as still to-day, 
we had not placed in Ireland as our rep- 
resentatives men who did not under- 
stand the Irish temperament and were 
not courteous to Irish sensibilities, but 
men who at Dublin Castle were the 
avowed enemies of her national aspira- 
tions, hostile to her faith, and hard and 
brutal in their minds and manners. As 
we have sown in stupidity so now we 
shall reap in tragedy. 

What is now to be done? There are 
only two ways open to us. Either a 
bloody conquest of these people by a 
hideous civil war which will leave Ire- 
land a desert, or a truce of God when 
by a general amnesty and a withdrawal 
of troops we may come to some kind of 
peace treaty with the leaders of Sinn 
Fein. I am certain that the English 
people will not stand for that bloody 
civil war. The English people are tired 
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of war. They want peace. Or, if there 
is to be any civil war, it will not be re- 
stricted to Ireland, but will flame out in 
England, too. Therefore, failing a new 
conquest of Ireland by fire and sword, 
there must be a truce and a treaty. 
That is not going to be easy of arrange- 
ment, whatever the good will of the 
English people. The Irish people have 
no good will tous. They say: “We are 
not interested in your Home Rule bill. 
You can talk and talk, and add clause 
to clause, but we care nothing for it all 
and will have nothing of it!’ They say: 
“You may offer us Dominion Home 
Rule, and if you clear out we shall be 
very glad and will breathe more freely 
in your absence. But we will carry on 
with the Irish Republic, which is ours 
now in spirit as it will be in every future 
act. You may cut out Ulster to your 
heart’s content, but Ulster is part of 
Ireland, and as such shall be part of the 
Irish Republic.” 

What is to be done with an attitude 
like that? Frankly, I do not know, un- 
less we leave the Irish to fight it out 
among themselves, as far as Ulster is 
concerned, which seems to be an impos- 
sible proposition because of English and 
Scottish sentiment for Ulster’s safety. 
If Ireland will not accept any measure 
of Home Rule, leaving Ulster separate 
for the time being, nor anything less than 
a republic, then I am afraid that there 
will never be any bridge of reconciliation 
between our two islands. For the Eng- 
lish people will not surrender, except by 
absolute compulsion, the Irish Harp on 
their Royal Standard. They know that 
to accept an Irish republic would be the 
outward and visible sign of the break-up 
of the British Empire and the downfall 
of our pride and power. Anything less 
than that they will grant, but never 
that except by the ruin of their spirit 
and strength. As an _ Englishman, 
friendly to Ireland, in spite of that rebel- 
lion which I cannot forgive except by a 
remembrance of tragic history which put 


poison against the English into Irish 
brains, 


and acknowledging with shame 
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the folly and evil of many things which 
are now happening under our martial 
law—not justified despite the murders 
and guerrilla warfare which I equally 
condemn—I can see no hope in the 
future of avoiding greater tragedy, more 
fearful things, unless the Irish will show 
a little generosity on their side, wipe out 
many black memories, abandon their 
attacks upon military and police, and, in 
return for a complete and absolute truce, 
come to terms which will give them full 
rights over their own nationality while 


ANIMA 
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still remaining in the confederation of 
British peoples under the King-Emperor. 
If they would agree to that they would 
get not only the friendship of the English 
people, among whom, in spite of all this 
tragedy, they have masses of friends, but 
they would rise to a height greater than 
that of nationality, which is the broth- 
hood of man in the name of Christ. But, 
knowing the Irish people and their pres- 
ent passion and purpose, I think they 
will not agree to any of that, so that the 
future is as black as night. 


MUNDI 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


| Pg all things vanisn, if but you remain; 
For, if you stay, beloved, what is gone? 
Yet, should you go, all permanence is vain, 

And all the piled abundance is as none. 
With you beside me in the desert sand, 


Your smile upon me, and on mine your hand, 
Palm-trees and fronded water-wells 


Phantasmal rise, 


Oases green and holy camel-bells; 
For, in the long adventure of your eyes 
Wind all the wandering ways to Paradise. 


Existence, in your being, comes and goes 
What were the garden, love, without the Rose? 
In vain were ears to hear, 


And eyes in vain, 


Lacking your ordered music, sphere to sphere; 


Blind 


should your beauty blossom not again. 


The pulse that shakes the heaven with rhythmic beat 
Is but the white touch of your little feet. 
And all the singing vast of all the seas, 


Down from the Pole 


To the Hesperides, 


Is but the praying demiurgic soul. 


Therefore, beloved, know that this is true: 
The world exists and vanishes in you. 

“lis not a lover’s fancy: ask the sky 

If all its stars depend not, even as I, 
Upon your eyelids, as they ope or close; 
And let the garden answer, with the Rose. 
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Author of Main Street 


ANDEE’S sleeping porch faced the 
east. At sunrise every morning he 
startled awake and became a poet. 

He yawned, pulled up the gray camp- 
ing blanket which proved that he had 
once gone hunting in Canada, poked 
both hands behind his neck, settled down 
with a wriggling motion, and was ex- 
ceedingly melancholy and happy. 

He resolved, seriously and all at once, 
to study music, to wear a rose down to 
business, to tell the truth in his adver- 
tisements, and to start a campaign for 
a municipal auditorium. He longed to 
leap out of bed and go change the entire 
world immediately. But always, as sun- 
rise blurred into russet, he plunged his 
arms under the blanket, sighed, “* Funny 
what stuff a fellow will think of at six 
c.m.,”’ yawned horridly, and was asleep. 
Two hours afterward, when he sat on the 
edge of the bed, rubbing his jaw in the 
hope that he could sneak out of shaving 
this morning, letting his feet ramble 
around independently in search of his 
slippers, he was not a poet. He was Mr. 
Candee of the Novelty Stationery Shop, 
Vernon. 

He sold writing paper, Easter cards, 
bronze book-ends, framed color prints. 
He was a salesman born. To him it was 
exhilaration to herd a hesitating cus- 
tomer; it was pride to see his clerks, 
Miss Cogerty and the new girl, imitate 
his courtesy, his quickness. He was 
conscious of beauty. Ten times a week 
he stopped to gloat over a print in which 
a hilltop and a flare of daisies expressed 
all the indolence of August. But—and 
this was equally a part of him—he was 
delighted by “putting things over.” He 
was as likely to speculate in a broken lot 
of china dogs as to select a stock of 


chaste brass knockers. It was he who 
had popularized Whistler in Vernon, and 
he who had brought out the “Oh My! 
Bathing Girl,” pictures. 

He was a soldier of fortune, was Can- 
dee; he fought under any flag which 
gave him the excuse. He was as much 
an adventurer as though he sat on a 
rampart wearing a steel corselet instead 
of sitting at a golden-oak desk wearing a 
blue-serge suit. 


Every Sunday afternoon the Candees 
drove out to the golf club. They came 
home by a new route this Sunday. 

“T feel powerful. Let’s do some ex- 
ploring,” said Candee. 

He turned the car off the Boulevard, 
down one of the nameless hilly roads 
which twist along the edge of every city. 
He came into a straggly country of 
market gardens, jungles of dead weeds, 
unpruned crab-apple trees, and_ tall, 
thin houses which started as artificial- 
stone mansions and ended as unpainted 
frame shacks. In front of a tar-paper 
shanty there was a wild-grape arbor of 
thick vines draped upon second-hand 
scantlings and cracked pieces of mold- 
ing. The yard had probably never been 
raked, but it displayed petunias in a 
tub salvaged from a patent washing 
machine. On a shelf beside the gate was 
a glass case with a sign: 


ToYs FOR THEE CHILRUN. 


Candee stopped the car. 

In the case were half a dozen wooden 
dolls with pegged joints—an old-man 
doll with pointed hat, jutting black 
beard, and lumpy, out-thrust hands; a 
Pierrot with a prim wooden cockade; a 
princess fantastically tall and lean. 
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“Huh! Hand made! Arts-and-grafts 
stuff!’ said Candee, righteously. 

“That's so,” said Mrs. Candee. 

He drove on. 

“Freak stuff. Abs’lutely grotesque. 
Not like anything I ever saw!” 

*That’s so,” said Mrs. Candee. 

He was silent. He irritably worked 
the air-choke, and when he found that 
it was loose he said, “Damn!” As for 
Mrs. Candee, she said nothing at all. 
She merely looked like a wife. 

He turned toward her argumenta- 
tively. “Strikes me those dolls were 
darn ugly. Some old nut of a hermit 
must have made ‘em. They were—they 
were ugly! Eh?” 

“That's so,”’ said Mrs. Candee. 

“Don’t you think they were ugly?” 

“Yes, I think that’s so,” said Mrs. 


Candee, as she settled down to meditate 
upon the new laundress who was coming 
to-morrow. 

Next morning Candee rushed into his 
shop, omitted the report on his Sunday 
golf and the progress of his game which 


he usually gave to Miss Cogerty, and 
dashed at the shelf of toys. He had 
never thought about toys as he had 
about personal Christmas cards or dia- 
ries. His only specialty for children was 
expensive juveniles. 

He glowered at the shelf. It was dis- 
ordered. It was characterless. There 
were one rabbit of gray Canton flannel, 
two rabbits of papier-maché, and nine 
tubercular rabbits of white fur. There 
were sixteen dolls which simpered and 
looked unintelligent. There were one 
train, one fire engine, and a device for 
hoisting thimblefuls of sand upon a 
trestle. Not that you did anything with 
it when you had hoisted it. 

“Huh!” said Candee. 

“Yes, Mr. Candee?” 
Cogerty. 

“Looks like a side-street notions 
store. Looks like a racket shop. Looks 
like a—looks like— Aah!” said Candee. 

He stormed his desk like a battalion 
of marines. He was stern. ‘Got to take 
up that bum shipment with the Fressen 


Miss 


said 
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Paper Company. I'll write ’em a letter 
that ‘Il take their hides off. I won't 
type it. Make it stronger if I turn the 
ole pen loose.” 

He vigorously cleared away a pile of 
fancy penwipers—stopping only to read 
the advertisement on an insurance blot- 
ter, to draw one or two pictures on an 
envelope, and to rub the enticing pale- 
blue back of a box of safety matches 
with a soft pencil till it looked silvery in 
a cross-light. He snatched his fountain 
pen out of his vest pocket. He looked 
at it unrelentingly. He sharpened the 
end of a match and scraped a clot of ink 
off the pen cap. He tried the ink supply 
by making a line of O’s on his thumb- 
nail. He straightened up, looked re- 
provingly at Miss Cogerty’s back, 
slapped a sheet of paper on the desk— 
then stopped again and read his mail. 

It did not take him more than an hour 
to begin to write the letter he was writ- 
ing. In grim jet letters he scrawled: 


FressEN Company: 
GENTLEMEN,—I want you to thoroughly 
understand— 


Twenty minutes later he had added 
nothing to the letter but a curlicue on 
the tail of the “d” in “understand.’ 
He was drawing the picture of a wooden 
doll with a pointed hat and a flaring 
black beard. His eyes were abstracted 
and his lips moved furiously: 

““Makes me sick. Not such a whale 
of a big shop, but it’s distinctive. Not 
all this commonplace junk—souvenirs 
and bum valentines. And yet our 
toys Ordinary! Common! Hate to 
think what people must have been say- 
ing about ’em! But those wooden dolls 
out there in the country—they were 
ugly, just like Nelly said, but somehow 
they kind of stirred up the imagination.” 

He shook his head, rubbed his tem- 
ples, looked up wearily. He saw that 
the morning rush had begun. He went 
out into the shop slowly, but as he 
crooned at Mrs. Harry McPherson, “I 
have some new light-weight English 
envelopes—crossbar lavender with a 
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stunning purple lining,” he was imper- 
turbable. He went out to lunch with 
Harry Jason and told a really new flivver 
story. He did not cease his bustling 
again till four, when the shop was for a 
moment still. Then he leaned against 
the counter and brooded: 

“Those wooden dolls remind me of— 
Darn it! I don’t know what they do 
remind me of! Like something— Cas- 
tles. Gypsies. Oh, rats! Brother Can- 
dee, I thought you’d grown up! Hey, 
Miss Cogerty, what trying do? Don’t 
put those Honey Bunny books there!” 

At home he hurried through dinner. 

“Shall we play a little auction with 
the Darbins?”” Mrs. Candee yawned. 

“No. I— Got to mull over some 
business plans. Think I'll take a drive 
by myself, unless you or the girls have to 
use the machine,” ventured Candee. 

“No. I think I might catch up on my 
sleep. Oh, Jimmy, the new laundress 
drinks just as much coffee as the last one 


did!” 


“Yes?” said Candee, looking fixedly 
at a candle shade and meditating. “I 


don’t know. Funny, all the wild crazy 
plans I used to have when I was a 
kid. Suppose those dolls remind me 
of that.” 

He dashed out from dinner, hastily 
started the car. He drove rapidly past 
the lakes, through dwindling lines of 
speculative houses, into a world of hazel- 
nut brush and small boys with furtive 
dogs. His destination was the tar- 
paper shack in front of which he had 
seen the wooden dolls. 

He stopped with a squawk of brakes, 
bustled up the path to the wild-grape 
arbor. In the dimness beneath it, squat- 
ting on his heels beside a bicycle, was a 
man all ivory and ebony, ghost white 
and outlandish black. His cheeks and 
veined forehead were pale, his beard was 
black and thin and square. Only his 
hands were ruddy. They were brick-red 
and thick, yet cunning was in them, and 
the fingers tapered to square ends. He 
was a medieval monk in overalls, a 
Hindu indecently without his turban. 
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As Candee charged upon him he looked 
up and mourned: 

“The chain, she rusty.” 

Now Candee was the friendliest soul 
in all the Boosters’ Club. Squatting, he 
sympathized: 

“Rusty, eh? Ole chain kind of rusty! 
Hard luck, I'll say. Ought to use graph- 
ite on it. That’s it—graphite. "Member 
when I was a kid—” 

“T use graphite. All rusty before I get 
him,” the ghost lamented. His was a 
deep voice, and humorless and grave. 

Candee was impressed. “Hard luck! 
How about boric acid? No, that isn’t 
it—chloric acid. No, oxalic acid. That’s 
it—oxalic! That ‘ll take off the rust.” 

“QOs-all-ic,”” murmured the ghost. 

“Well, cheer up, old man. Some day 
you'll be driving your own boat.” 

“Oh! Say !’—the ghost was childishly 
proud—“I got a phonograph!” 

“Have you? Slick!’ Candee became 
cautious and inquisitive. He rose and, 
though actually he had not touched the 
bicycle, he dusted off his hands. Craft- 
ily: “* Well, I guess you make pretty good 
money, at that. I was noticing—” 

‘Reason I turned in, I noticed you had 
some toys out front. Thought I might 
get one for the kids. What do you 
charge?” He was resolving belliger- 
ently, “I won’t pay more than a dollar 
per.” 

“T sharge fifty cent.” 

Candee felt cheated. He had been 
ready to battle for his rights and it was 
disconcerting to waste all this energy. 
The ghost rose, in sections, and ambled 
toward the glass case of dolls. He was 
tall, fantastically tall as his own toy 
emperors, and his blue-denim jacket was 
thick with garden soil. Beside him Can- 
dee was rosy and stubby and distress- 
ingly neat. He was also uneasy. Here 
was a person to whom he couldn’t talk 
naturally. 

“So you make dolls, eh? Didn’t know 
there was a toy maker in Vernon.” 

“No, I am nod a toy maker. I ama 
sculptor.”” The ghost was profoundly 
sad. “But nod de kine you t’ink. I do 
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not make chudges in plog hats to put on 
courthouses. I would lige to. I would 
make fine plog hats. But Iam not ree- 
ognize. I make epitaphs in de monoo- 
ment works. Huh!” The ghost sounded 
human now, and full of guile. “I am de 
only man in dose monooment works dat 
know what ‘R.I.P.” mean in de orizhinal 
Greek!” 

He leaned against the and 
chuckled. Candee recovered from his 
feeling of being trapped in a particularly 
chilly tomb. He crowed: 

“Tl bet you are, at that. But you 
must have a good time making these 
dolls.” 

“You lak dem?” 

“You bet! I certainly do. I—” His 
enthusiasm stumbled. In a slightly 
astonished tone, in a low voice, he mar- 
veled, “And I do, too, by golly!” Then: 
*You— I guess you enjoy making—” 

“No, no! It iss not enjoyment. Dey 
are my art, de dolls. Dey are how I 
get even wit’ de monooment works. I 
should wish I could make him for a liv- 
ing, but nobody want him. One year 
now—always dey stand by de gate, 
waiting, and nobody buy one. Oh, well, 
[ can’t help dat! I know what I do, even 
if nobody else don’t. I try to make 
him primitive, like what a child would 
make if he was a fine craftsman like me. 
Dev are all dream dolls. And me, I 
make him right. See! Nobody can 
break him!” 

He snatched the Gothie princess from 
the case and banged her on the fence. 


gate 


Candee came out of a trance of em- 
barrassed unreality and shouted: “Sure 
Now, uh, the—uh— 
May I ask your name?” 


are the real stuff. 


“Emile Jumas my name.” 

Candee snapped his fingers. “‘Got it, 
by golly!” 

** Pardon?” 

“The 


their name. 


dolls! That’s 


Have you got 


Papa Jumas 


Look here! 


any more of these in the house?” 


“Maybe fifty.” Jumas had been 
roused out of his ghostliness. 


“Great! Could you make five or six 
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a day, if you didn’t do anything else and 
maybe had a boy to help you?” 

“Oh yez. No. Well, maybe four.” 

“See here. I could— I have a little 
place where I think maybe I could sell a 
few. Course you understand I don’t 
know forsure. Takinga chance. But I 
think maybe I could. [Um J.T. Candee. 
Probably you know my stationery shop. 
I don’t want to boast, but I will say 
there’s no place in town that touches it 
for class. But I don’t mean I could 
afford to pay you any fortune. But”— 
all his caution collapsed—*“ Jumas, I’m 
going to put you across!” 

The two men shook hands a number 
of times and made sounds of enthusiasm, 
sounds like the rubbing of clothes on a 
washboard. But Jumas was stately in 
his invitation: 

“Will you be so good and step in to 
have a leetle homemade wine?” 

It was one room, his house, with a loft 
above, but it contained a harp, a double 
bed, a stove, a hen that was doubtful 
of strangers, a substantial Mamma 
Jumas, six children, and forty-two 
wooden dolls. 

“Would you like to give up the monu- 
ment works and stick to making these?” 
glowed Candee, as he handled the dolls. 

Jumas mooned at him. “Oh yez.” 

Ten minutes later, at the gate, Candee 
sputtered: “By golly! by golly! Cer- 
tainly am pitching wild to-night. Not 
safe to be out alone. For first time in my 
life forgot to mention prices. Crazy as 
a kid—and I like it!’ But he tried 
to sound managerial as he returned. 
“What do you think I ought to pay you 
apiece? , 

Craftily Papa Jumas piped: “TI t’ink 
you sell him for more than fifty cent. 
I tink maybe I ought to get fifty.” 

Then, while the proprietor of the 
Novelty Stationery Shop wrung spiritual 
hands and begged him to be careful, 
Candee the adventurer cried: “Do you 
know what I’m going to do? I’m going 
to sell em at three dollars, and I'm going 
to make every swell on the Boulevard 
buy one, and I’m going to make ‘em 
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pay their three bones, and I’m going to 
make ’em like it! Yes, sir! And you get 
two dollars apiece!”’ 

It was not till he was on the sleeping 
porch, with the virile gray blanket 
patted down about his neck, that Candee 
groaned: “What have I let myself in 
for? And are they ugly or not?” He 
desired to go in, wake his wife, and ask 
her opinion. He lay and worried, and 
when he awoke at dawn and discovered 
that he hadn’t really been tragically 
awake all night, he was rather indignant. 

But hewas exhilarated at breakfast and 
let Junior talk all through his oatmeal. 

He came into the shop with a roar. 
“Miss Cogerty! Get the porter and have 
him take all those toys down to that 
racket shop on Jerusalem Alley that 
bought our candlestick remainders. Go 
down and get what you can for ’em. 
We're going to have— Miss Cogerty, 
we're going to display in this shop a line 
of arts-and-crafts dolls that for artistic 
execution and delightful quaintness— 
Say, that’s good stuff for an ad. I'll 
put a ten-inch announcement in the 
Courier. Ill give this town one jolt. 
You wait!” 


Candee did not forever retain his en- 
thusiasm for Papa Jumas dolls. Nor did 
they revolutionize the nurseries of Ver- 
non. To be exact, some people liked 
them and some people did not like them. 
Enough were sold to keep Jumas occu- 
pied, and not enough so that at the 
great annual crisis of the summer motor 
trip to Michigan, Candee could afford 
a nickel-plated spotlight as well as slip 
covers. There was a reasonable holiday 
sale through the autumn following, and 
always Candee liked to see them on the 
shelf at the back of the shop—the 
medieval dolls like cathedral grotesques, 
the Greek warrior Demetrios, and the 
modern dolls—the agitated traffic police- 
man and the aviator whose arms were 
wings. Candee and Junior played ex- 
plorer with them on the sleeping porch, 
and with them populated a castle made 
of chairs. 
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But in the spring he discovered Miss 
Arnold’s batik lamp shades. 

Miss Arnold was young, Miss Arnold 
was pretty, and her lamp shades had 
many “talking points” for a salesman 
with enthusiasm. They were terra-cotta 
and crocus and leaf green; they had 
flowers, fruit, panels, fish, and whirli- 
gigs upon them, and a few original deco- 
rations which may have been nothing 
but spots. Candee knew that they were 
either artistic or insane; he was excited, 
and in the first week he sold forty of 
them and forgot the Papa Jumas dolls. 

In late April a new road salesman 
came in from the Mammoth Doll Cor- 
poration. He took Candee out to lunch 
and was secretive and oozed hints about 
making a great deal of money. He 
admitted at last that the Mammoth peo- 
ple were going to put on the market a 
doll that “had everything else beat four 
ways from the ace.” He produced a 
Skillyoolly doll. She was a simpering, 
star-eyed, fluffy, chiffon-clothed lady 
doll, and, though she was cheaply made, 
she was not cheaply priced. 

“The Skillyoolly drive is going to be 
the peppiest campaign you ever saw. 
There’s a double market—not only the 
kids, but all these Janes that like to stick 
a doll up on the piano, to make the room 
look dressy when Bill comes calling. 
And it’s got the snap, eh?” 

“Why don’t you—? The department 
stores can sell more of these than I can,” 
Candee fenced. 

“That’s just what we don’t want to 
do. There’s several of these fluff dolls 
on the market—not that any of them 
have the zip of our goods, of course. 
What we want is exclusive shops, that 
don’t handle any other dolls whatever, 
so we won't have any inside competi- 
tion, and so we can charge a class price.” 

“But I’m already handling some 
dolls—”’ 

“Tf I can show you where you can 
triple your doll turnover, I guess we can 
take care of that, eh? For one thing, 
we’re willing to make the most generous 
on-sale proposition you ever hit.” 
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The salesman left with Candee sam- 
ples of the Skillyoolly dolls, and a blank 
contract. He would be back in this ter- 
ritory next month, he indicated, and he 
hoped to close the deal. He gave Candee 
two cigars and crooned: 

“Absolutely all we want is to have 
you handle the Skillyoolly exclusively 
and give us a chance to show what we 
can do. ‘You tell ’em, pencil, you got 
the point!” 

Candee took the dolls home to his 
wife, and now she was not merely wifely 
and plump and compliant. She squealed. 

“I think they’re perfectly darling! So 
huggable—just sweet. I know you could 
sell thousands of them a year. You must 
take them. I always thought the Jumas 
dolls were hideous.”’ 

“They aren't so darn hideous. Just 
kind of different,’’ Candee said, uncom- 
fortably. 

Next morning he had decided to take 
the Skillyoolly agency—and he was as 
lonely and unhappy about it as a boy 
who has determined to run away from 
home. 

Papa Jumas came in that day and 
Candee tried to be jolly and superior. 

**Ah there, old monsieur! Say, I may 
fix up an arrangement to switch your 
dolls from my place to the Toy and 
China Bazaar.” 

Jumas lamented: ‘De Bazaar iss a 
cheap place. I do not t’ink they lige 
my t’ings.” 

Well, we'll see, we'll see. 


now. 


Excuse me 
Got to speak to Miss Cogerty 
about—about morocco cardcases—card- 
cases.” 

He consulted Miss Cogerty and the 
lovely Miss Arnold of the batik lamp 
shades about the Skillyoolly dolls. Both 
of them squeaked ecstatically. Yet Can- 
dee scowled at a Skillyoolly standing on 
his desk and addressed her: 

“Doll, you're a bunch of fluff. You 
may put it over these sentimental fe- 
males for a while, but you're no good. 
You're a rotten fake, and to charge two 
plunks for you is the darndest nerve I 
ever heard of. And yet I might make a 
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thousand a year clear out of you. A 
thousand a year. Buy quite a few cord 
tires, curse it!” 

At five Miss Sorrell bought some cor- 
respondence cards. 

Candee was afraid of Miss Sorrell. 
She was the principal of a private school 
He never remembered what she wore, 
but he had an impression that she was 
clad entirely in well-starched four-ply 
linen collars. She was not a person to 
whom you could sell things. She looked 
at you sarcastically and told you what 
she wanted. But the girls in her school 
were fervid customers, and, though he 
grumbled, “‘Here’s that old grouch,” he 
concentrated upon her across the show- 
case. 

When she had ordered the correspond- 
ence cards and fished the copper ad- 
dress plate out of a relentless seal purse, 
Miss Sorrell blurted: “I want to tell 
you how very, very much I appreciate 
the Papa Jumas dolls. They are the 
only toys sold in Vernon that have 
imagination and solidity.” 

“Folks don’t care much for them, 
mostly. They think I ought to carry 
some of these fluffy dolls.” 

“Parents may not appreciate them, 
and I suppose they’re so original that 
children take a little time getting used 
to them. But my nephew loves his 
Jumas dolls dearly; he takes them to 
bed with him. We are your debtors for 
having introduced them.” 

As she dotted out, Candee was vow- 
ing: “I’m not going to have any of those 
Skillyoolly hussies in my place! [’m— 
[ll fight for the Jumas dolls! I'll make 
people like ’em, if it takes a leg. I don’t 
care if I lose a thousand a year on them, 
or ten thousand, or ten thousand million 
tillion!”’ 

It was too lofty to last. He reflected 
that he didn’t like Miss Sorrell. She had 
a nerve to try to patronize him! He 
hastened to his desk. He made compu- 
tations for half an hour. Candee was an 
irregular and temperamental cost ac- 
countant. If his general profit was 


sufficient he rarely tracked down the 


**JUMAS, IM GOING 
share produced by items. Now he found 
that, 
interest, his profit on Papa Jumas dolls 
in the last four months had been four 
dollars. He gasped: 

a Probably could make “em popular if 
I took time enough. But 
And losing a thousand a year by not 
handling Skillvoollys. I atford 
luxuries like that. [I’m not in business 
for my health. I’ve got a wife and kids 
to look for. still, I’m 
enough to keep fat and cheery on, €n- 


allowing for rent, overhead, and 


four dollars! 


can't 


out making 
tirely aside from the dolls. Family don’t 
seem to be starving. I guess I can afford 
one luxury. I Oh, rats!” 

He reached, in fact, a sure, clear, ring- 
ing resolution that he would stock Skilly- 
oolly dolls; that he’d be hanged if he'd 
stock Skillvoolly dolls; and that he 
would give nine dollars and forty cents 
if he knew whether he was going to stock 
them or not. 

After the girls had gone out that eve- 
ning he hinted to his wife: “I don't 
really believe I want to give up the 
Jumas dolls. May cost me a little profit 
for a while vet, but I kind of feel obli- 
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ro PUT YOU 


gee 
ACROSS. 


gated to the poor old Frenchie, and the 


really wise birds--you take this Miss 


Sorrell, for instance 


they appreciate 
“Then you can’t handle the Skilly- 


oolly dolls? 

“Don't Skillyoolly ! 
Ugh! Sounds like an old maid tickling a 
baby!” 


“Now that’s all very well, to be so 


use that word! 


superior and all-—and if you mean that 
I was an old maid when we were mar- 
ried 

“Why, Nelly, such a 
entered my head!” 

“Well, how could I tell? You're so 
bound and determined to be arbitrary 
to-night. It’s all very well to be char- 
itable and to think about that Jumas 
and IT never did like him, horrid, skinny 
old man!—and about your dolls that 
you're so proud of, and I still insist 
they're ugly, but I do think there’s some 
folks a little nearer home that you got to 


thought nev’ 


show consideration for, and us going 
without things we need 

“Now I guess you've got about as 
many clothes as anybody 


“See here, Jimmy Candee! [Pm not 
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complaining about myself. I like pretty 
clothes, but I never was one to demand 
things for myself, and you know it!” 
“Yes, that’s true. You're sensible—” 
“Well, I try to be, anyway, and I 
detest these wives that simply drive 
their husbands like they were pack- 
It’s the girls. Not that 
But you're like all these 


horses, but 
they're bad off. 


other men. You think because a girl has 
a new dancing frock once a year that 
she’s got everything in the world. And 
here’s Mamie crying her eyes out be- 


cause she hasn't got anything to wear 
to the Black Bass dance, and that hor- 
rible Jason girl will show up in silver 
brocade or something, and Mamie thinks 
Win Morgan won't even look at her. 
Not but what she can get along. [Tm 
not going to let you work and slave for 
things to put on Mamie’s back. But if 
you're going to waste a lot of money 
I certainly don’t see why it should go to 
a horrid old French- 
man that digs graves, or whatever it is- 

use it right here at 


a perfect stranger 
when we could 
home!” 

“Well, of course, looking at it that 
way —” sighed Candee. 

“Do you see?” 

“Yes, but-—-there’s a principle in- 
volved. Don't know that I can make it 
clear to you, but I wouldn't feel as if I 
was doing my job honestly if I sold a 
lot of rubbish.” 

“Rubbish? Rubbish? If there’s any 
rubbish it isn’t those darling Skillyoolly 
dolls, but those wretched, angular Jumas 
But if you've made up your 
And of course 
I'm not supposed to know anything 
I merely scrimp and 
save and economize and do the mar- 
keting!” 

She flapped the pages of her magazine 
and ignored him. All evening she was 
It is hard to endure patience, 
and Candee was shaken. He was fond 
Her refusal to support his 
shaky desire to “do his job honestly” 
left him forlorn, outside the door of her 
comfortable affection. 


things! 
mind to be stubborn 


about business! 


patient. 


of his wife. 
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“Oh, I suppose I better be sensible,” 
he said to himself, seventy or eighty 
times. 


He was taking the Skillyoolly con- 
tract out of his desk as a cyclone entered 
the shop, a cyclone in brown velvet, 
white hair, and the best hat in Vernon— 
Mrs. Gerard Randall. Candee went 
rejoicing to the battle. He was a sales- 
man. He was an artist, a scientist, and 
the harder the problem the better. 
Mechanically handing out quires of note- 
paper to customers who took whatever 
he suggested bored Candee as it would 
bore an exhibition aviator to drive a 
tractor. But selling to Mrs. Randall was 
She was the eternal dow- 
ager, the dictator of Vernon society, rich 
and penurious and overwhelming. 

He treacher- 
He seemed edified by 


not a bore. 


He beamed upon her. 
ously looked mild. 
her snort: 

*T want a penholder for my desk that 
won't 
pen.” 


look like a_ beastly schoolroom 


“Then you want a quill pen in mauve 
or a Mrs. Randall 
was going to buy a quill pen, or she was 
going to die 

“T certainly do not want a quill pen, 
either mauve or pea-green or sky-blue 
beige! Quill pens are an abomination, 
and they wiggle when you're writing, 
and they're disgustingly common.” 

“My pens don’t wiggle. They have 
patent grips—” 


‘ m 
sea-loam green. 


or he Was. 


* Nonsense!” 

“Well, shall we look at some other 
kinds?” 

He placidly laid out an atrocious pen- 
holder of mother-of-pearl and streaky 
brass which had infested the shop for 
years. 

“Horrible! Victorian! Certainly not!” 

He displayed a_ nickel penholder 
stamped, “Souvenir of Vernon,” a brit- 
tle, red wooden holder with a cork grip, 
and a holder of silver, very 
bulgy and writhing. 

“They're terrible!” 


dall. 


chased 


wailed Mrs. Ran- 
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He flashed 
before her eves the best quill in the shop, 
crisp, firm, tinted a faint rose. 

“Well,” she said, feebly. She held it, 
wabbled it, wrote a sentence in the agi- 
tated air. “ But it wouldn’t go with my 
desk set,’ she attempted. 

He brought out a desk set of seal- 
brown enamel and in the bowl of shot he 
thrust the rose quill. 

“How did you remember what my 
desk set was like?” 

“Ah! Could one forget?” He did not 
look meek now: he looked insulting and 


She sounded defenseless. 


cheerful. 
“Oh, drat the man! I'll take it. But 
I don’t want you to think for one mo- 
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MISS ARNOLD'S LAMP SHADES HAD MANY * 


TALKING POINTS © 


ment that I'd stand being bullied this 
way if I weren’t in a hurry.” 

He grinned. He resolved, “Um going 
to make the ole dragon buy three Jumas 
dolls—no, six! Mrs. Randall, I know 
you're in a rush, but I want you to 
look at something that will interest you.” 

“IT suppose you're going to tell me 
that ‘we're finding this line very popu- 
lar.’ whatever it is. I don’t want it.” 

“Quite the contrary. IT want you to 
see these because they haven’t gone well 
at all.” 

“Then why should I be interested?” 

“Ah, Mrs. Randall, if Mrs. Randall 
were interested, everybody else would 
have to be.” 
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don't 


She 


“stop being sarcastic, if vou 


mind. ‘That's my own province.” 
was glaring at him, but she was following 
him to the back of the shop. 


He ( hirped 


your 


“T believe you buy your 
the 
But T want to show vou some- 
He was hold- 


her 


tovs tor grandchildren at 
Bazaar. 
thing thev ll really like.” 
Gothic 
lanky magnificence 
As Mrs. 
In her 
You're 


they're a new kind of beauty.” 


Ing up a princess, turning 


round and = round. 
“aah” sound 


“Wait! 


ugly; 


Randall made an 
throat, he protested, 


Wrong Thev're not 


sie Beauty ’ 
es Not at all 


SO dead sure ot if 


\rtv! Tea-roomy !" 

Children love “em. [I'm 
that I want Let's 
see You have three grandchildren. I 
want to send each of them two Papa 
dolls. Ill No. 
Ill guarantee the children won't 
first. Don't say 


thing about the dolls, but just leave ‘em 


Jumas cuarantee 
Wait! 
care for them at any- 
Inside 
of two weeks vou ll find the children so 


around the nursery and watch. 


CTAZN about ‘om thes wont vO to bed 


without “em. Tl send ‘em up to vour 


daughter's house and when vou get 
around to it vou can decide whether vou 
want to pay me or not.” 

*THumph! You are 
But PT ean’t stand here all day 


oft vour voung 


very eloquent. 
Ask one 


women to wrap up four 


STAR-EYED, 
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or five of these things and put them in 
And put them on my bill. I 
can’t be bothered with try ing to remem- 


my car. 
ber to pay Vou. Good day ee 

While he sat basking at his desk he 
the the 
schoolmistress, Miss Sorrell, “Only toys 
that 


remembered words of severe 


in Vernon have imagination and 
solidity.” 

* People like that, with brains, they're 
the kind. [Im not going to be a popcorn 
Skillvoolly dolls! 
ten-vear-old boy could introduce 


and-lemonade seller. 
Any 
those to a lot of sentimental females. 
Takes a real salesman to talk Jumas 
dolls. And If [ could only get Nelly 
to understand!” 

Alternately triumphant and = melan 
choly, he put on his hat, trying the effect 
little crooked 


went 


mirror over the 
and out to the 
Boosters’ Club weekly lunch. 


in the 


water woler, 


Sometimes the Boosters’ lunches were 


viven over to speeches; sometimes they 


were merry and noisy; and when they 


were noisy Candee was the noisiest. But 
He sat at the long 
table beside Darbin, the ice-cream manu 


he was silent to-day. 


facturer, and when Darbin chuckled in 
vitingly, ** Well, old Bolshevik, 
what's the latest junk you're robbing 


folks for?” Candee’s answer was feeble. 


vou 


CHIFFON-CLOTHED LADY 





HE STARED AT 


“That's all right, 
He looked 


Be ” ysters 


now! “S good stuff.” 
the the 
men engaged in electrotyping 


down line of 


and roofing, real estate and cigar mak- 
ing: certified accountants and teachers 
and city officials. He noted Oscar Sun- 
derquist, the young surgeon. 

Hie considered: “LT suppose they're all 
through the thing 
turnover on junk rersus building up 
something permanent, and maybe tak- 
ng a 


Huh! 


when vou put it that way. Of course a 


roing same quick 


loss; anyway, taking a chance. 


Sounds so darn ridiculously easy 


regular fellow would build up the long- 
time trade and kick out cheap stuff. 
Only——not so easy to chase away a 
thousand or ten thousand dollars when 
Oh, 
I wish vou'd quit fuss- 
Brother Candee. 
it out.” By way of 
which he turned to his 
Darbin. “Frank, I'm worried. 
I want some advice. Will it bother you 
if IT weep on your shoulder?” 

“Go to it! Shoot! Anything T can 


do 


He tried to make clear to Darbin how 


it comes right up and tags you. 
gee! [ dunno! 
ing like a schoolgirl, 
I'm going to cut 
illustrating 
friend 


involved was a choice between Papa 
Jumas and the scent pots of the Skilly- 


oolly. 


Is 


Darbin interrupted: 


that all that ails you? Cat’s 


rik 


rWO DOLLS 


What the deuce difference does it 
make which kind of dolls you handle? 
pick the that 
brings in the most money. I certainly 
the old French 
I always did think those Jumas 
biznai were kind of freakish.” 

“Then vou don’t think it matters?” 

“Why, certainly not! Jimmy, you're 


sake! 


Of course you'll kind 


wouldn't worry about 


nan. 


a good business 
You're a hustler. 


erratic. 


man, some ways. 
But vou always were 

Business isn’t any jazz-band 
You got to look at these things 


in a practical way. Say, come on; the 


dance. 
president’s going to make a spiel. Kid 
him along and get him going.” 
“Don't feel much like kidding.” 
“Tl tell you what I think’s the mat- 
ter with you, Jimmy; 
the bum.” 


your liver’s on 


croaked Can 
He did not hear the president's 
announcement of the coming clam-bake. 


“Maybe vou're right,” 


dee. 


He was muttering, in an injured way: 
“Damn it! Damnit! Damn it!” 


He was walking back to the shop. 

He didn’t want to go back; he didn’t 
care whether Miss Cogerty was selling 
any of the écrasé sewing baskets or not. 
He was repeating Darbin’s disgusted: 
“What difference does it make? Why all 


the fuss?” 
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“At most Pd lose a thousand a vear. 
This little decision 

hang. I was a fool to 
speak to Nelly and Darbin. Now thev'll 
Well, [Pm not going to 
Ten 


words of approval from a crank like that 


I wouldn't starve. 


nobody cares a 


be watching me. 


let ‘em think I'm ani erratic fool 


Sorrell woman. ts 
a pretty thin re- 
turn for vears of 
work. Yes, Pl 
Ill he sensible.’ 
Ile the 


late afternoon in 


spent 
furiously re-ar- 
ranging the table 
of vases and can 
dlesticks. “ Exer 
that’s what 
[ need, not all this 
vrousingaround,”” 
But 
went 
had, 


without ever offi 


CIse, 


he said, 
W hen he 
home he 
cially admitting 
it to himself that 
he 
thrust a 
doll and a Skilly- 


oolly 


was doing it, 
Jumas 
into his 
pocket, and these, 
in the absence of VY. Ana ie 
hid 
bed 
sleeping 
With his 
had 
IMAginary conversation: 

“Why did I bring them home? Be- 
I don’t see any need 
of explaining my motives. I don’t in- 
tend to about this in any way, 
shape, manner, or form!” He looked at 
himself in the mirror, with admiration 


his wife, he , = 
beneath his weap icin: 
the 


porch. 


on 


wife he a strenuous and entirely 


cause I wanted to. 


argue 


for the firmness, strength of character, 
iron will, and numerous other virtues re- 
vealed in his broad nose and square 

chin. It his 
wife came in and caught him at it, and 
that he pretended to be examining his 


bald spot It 


also plump is true that 


is true that he listened 


(Any 


HE SHOUTED, ~~ 
tHE SKILLYOOLYS WOULD SELL?” 
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mildly to her reminder that for two weeks 
now he hadn't rubbed any of the sulphur 
stuff on his head. But he marched down- 
behind her 


He had solved his worry! 


stairs with an imperial 


tread. 
how, he was going to work it all out. 


some- 


Tust how he was going to work it out 
he did not state. 
That detail might 
be left till after 
dinner. 

He did 
again think of the 
dolls hidden be- 
neath his bed till 
he had dived 
under the blanket. 

little, 


not 


Cursing a 
he crawled out 
and set them on 
the rail of the 
sleeping porch, 
He 
suddenly 
sharply, at) sun- 
He heard a 
surely not 
own snarl- 
* Nobody is 


voing to help you. 


awoke, 
and 


up. 
voice 
his 

ing: 


If vou want to go 
on looking for a 
magic way out— 
go right on look- 
ing. You won't 
find it!” 

He stared at 
the two dolls. The first sunlight was on 
the Skillyoolly object, and in that in- 
tolerant glare he saw that her fluffy 


HOW DO WE KNOW 


dress was sewed on with cheap thread 
which would break at the first rough 
handling. Suddenly he was out of bed, 
pounding the unfortunate Skillyoolly on 
the rail, smashing her simpering face, 
wrenching apart her ill-jointed limbs, 
tearing her gay chiffon. He was dashing 
into the bedroom, waking his bewildered 
wife with: 

“Nelly! Nelly! Get up! No, it’s all 
right. But it’s time for breakfast.” 

She foggily looked at her wrist watch 
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on the bedside table, and complained, 
“Why, it isn’t but six o'clock!” 

“T know it, 
D’you realize we haven't had 


but we're going to do a 
stunt. 
breakfast just by ourselves and had a 
chance to really talk since last summer? 
You fry an egg and [Il start 
the percolator. 

“Well,” patiently, reaching for her 
dressing gown. 

While Candee, his shrunken bathrobe 
flapping about his shins, excitedly put 
the percolator together and attached it 


Come on! 
Come on!” 


to the baseboard plug, leaving out noth- 
ing but the coffee, he chattered of the 
Boosters’ Club. 

(s they sat down he crowed: “* Nelly, 
we're going to throw some gas in the ole 
car and run down to Chicago and back, 
How’s that?” 

“That would be very nice,” 
Mrs. Candee. 

* And start reading 
aloud again, evenings, instead of all this 


next week. 


agreed 
we're going to 


doggone double soliti ire.” 

“That would be fine.” 

“Oh, and by the way, I've finally 
made up my mind. [I’m not going to 
mess up my store with that Skillyoolly 
stuff. 
dolls, but push *em harder.” 

“Well, if you really think 

“And, uh Gee! I certainly feel 
great this morning. Feel like a million 
dollars. What say we have another 
fried egg?” 

“IT think that might be nice,” 
Mrs. Candee, who had been married for 


Going to keep on with the Jumas 


said 


nineteen years. 
“Sure you don’t 
Skillyoolly dolls?” 


“Why, no, not if you know what you 


mind about the 
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How ter- 
When you ran 
last 

telephoned 


And that reminds me! 
rible of me to forget! 


want. 


over to the Jasons’ evening, the 
Skillyoolly the 
he'd just come to town. He 
asked me if you were going to take the 
agency, and I told him no. 
I’ve known all along that you weren't. 
But hasn’t it been interesting, thinking 
it all 
firm.” 

“Well, when [I've gone into a thing 
thoroughly I like to smash it right 
through. Now take Frank 
Darbin; makes me tired the way he’s 
fussing and stewing, trying to find out 
whether he wants to buy a house in 
Rosebank or not. you told the 
Skillvoolly salesman no? [I just won- 
der Gee! I kind of hate to give up 
the chance of the Skillyoolly market! 
What do you think?” 

* But it’s all settled now.” 

“Then [T suppose there’s no use fuss- 
ing I tell vou; I mean a fellow wants 
to look at a business deal from all sides. 
See how I mean?” 

“That's so,” said Mrs. Candee, admir- 
ingly. As with a commanding step he 
went to the kitchen to procure another 
fried egg she sighed to herself, “Such 
a dear boy—and yet such a forceful 
man.” 

Candee ran in from the kitchen. In 
hand egg, in the other 
the small frying-pan. “Besides,” he 
shouted, “how do we know the Skilly- 
oollys would necessarily sell so darn 
well? You got to take everything like 
that into consideration, and then decide 
and stick to it. See how I mean?” 

*That’s so,” said Mrs. Candee. 


salesman 
house 


Of course 


out? Tm so glad you've been 


you 


So you 


one was an 
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TAXATION, THE TARIFF, 


BY THOMAS 


THEN the 
Ma JUNE 


“VIEWS 


editor ot Harp rs 
me to express 


\ 


ms 


asked 
the 
problems which the incoming 
to 
might as well have invited me to write a 
third volume to H. G. Wells's history of 
the world 
last 


the problems that are 


on financial and ec- 
onom 
have face,” he 


Administration will 


Rach of the party platforms 
summer made allusion to most of 
confronting us; 
but party platforms have the habit of 
They 


hing only the “high spots.” 
declare the benevolent intentions of their 


tou 
respective parties, but they can hardly 
be expected to set forth COTM rete working 
In fact. the field to be sur- 
veved is so large that [shall not attempt 


progranis 


at all to touch upon the questions that 
are pressing for solution in labor, in mer 
chant marine, and in many other mat- 
however, three out- 


ters There are, 


standing topics which every citizen 


ought to study and discuss. For it ts 
only by reviewing past history that we 
can gain the data upon which to form 
future operation, 
all of 
those, first, of 


sound judgment for 
These three topics which are 
closely correlated are 
taxation; second, of the tariff; and third, 


of foreign trade relations 


rAXATION 
First. we must look upon our govern- 
ment’s balance sheet and profit-and-loss 
account. Of course this is a dull thing 
to do 


study 


Nothing is more irksome than to 


one’s own household accounts; 
but we have to remember this is our own 
government According, 
then, to official the 
hearing debt of the Federal government 


amounted, on October 31, 1920, to $23,- 


noe one else's. 


figures, interest- 
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FOREIGN TRADE RELATIONS 


W. LAMONT 


$28,606,604. The interest on this debt 
S1.015.000,000 
In addition, sinking funds for 
the gradual retirement of the debt call 
every year for, say, $250,000,000 more. 


is) approximately per 


annum. 


Thus the total Treasury requirements 
for the service of the debt come approxi- 
mately to $1,265,000,000 annually. This 
debt-service item alone is more than one 
and one-half times the total revenues of 
1914. (This paper 
does not classify postal receipts as in- 
To maintain the 


the government in 


cluded in revenues. 
civil establishment, we need, according 
to the Treasury's incomplete estimates, 
$695 000,000 a The cost of our 


military and naval establishment will, of 


vear. 
course, be whatever Congress sees fit to 
make it, but the figure for this is placed 
by the Treasury at $1,553,000,000, a 
sum almost twice the total government 
In fact, if, in 


this « ategory of a war budget, we include 


revenues SIX Vvears ago. 


the items for service upon our war debt 
and pensions, we shall see that to war 
purposes, past and present, we are devot- 
per total Federal 


revenues. For a strictly peace-loving 


SO) cent of 


ing our 


nation this is “going some.” Of course, 
it must be obvious that the quickest 
way to reduce this great burden of the 
military establishment is to enter into 
some agreement with the other nations 
of the world, looking to partial disarma- 
ment; toward a naval holiday wherein 
we are free from the necessity every vear 
of building new capital ships at a cost of 
$30,000,000) apiece. When a distin- 


guished professional soldier like General 


Pershing comes out for a drastic reduc- 
tion of armament, the great body of 
citizens who are struggling under the 
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heavy burden of taxation can afford to 
urge a similar policy. 

But to return to our figures, the grand 
total of our Treasury requirements is 
&3,750,000,000 annually, as compared 
with $700,000,000 for similar purposes 
in 1914. Secretary Houston has re- 
cently urged that the revenues should 
provide for an outlay of at least $4,000,- 
000,000 a year. 

There is also to be considered the 
floating debt in the form of ‘Treasury 
certificates, mostly held by the banks, 
amounting, on October 31, 1920, to 
$2,629,432,950. If this floating debt is 
to be paid from current revenue before 
the maturity of Victory notes in May, 
1923, the Treasury must be supplied 
with approximately $1,300,000,000 ad- 
ditional annual revenues in both 1921 
and 1922. In 1923 $5,025,000,000 of 
Victory notes and War Savings certifi- 
cates mature. Here we have, roughly, 
$7,600,000,000 government debt, to be 
either retired or refunded in the next 
three years. The retirement of the 
‘Treasury certificates out of current reve- 
nues, as Secretary Houston proposes, is 
certainly desirable, if practicable. But 
whether the revenues will be sufficient, 
without sweeping revision of the revenue 
laws, is more than doubtful; for our 
revenues are now largely derived from a 
single source of taxation, and the tax 
scheme has been so unscientifically ap- 
plied to that single source that what was 
but recently a “gusher” may soon be a 
trickle, if not a “dry hole.”’ In the fore- 
going estimates no allowance has been 
made for payments by foreign govern- 
ments on account of their indebtedness 
to our government. For the time being 
even their interest payments are being 
deferred, and I see little likelihood of our 
government’s foreign creditors — ear- 
nestly as they may desire it—being able 
to make any early or substantial reduc- 
tion of their indebtedness. You can’t 
get blood out of a stone. 

As we look at the situation to-day, 
this much is certain: For years the 
Treasury will be in need of prodigious 
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revenues, as compared with its require- 
ments in pre-war days, and the burden 
of taxation will be heavy. How shall the 
burden be distributed? Shall some por- 
tion of the population, some parts of the 
country, some businesses, be overloaded, 
or shall the burden be spread as evenly 
as may be over all that part of the popu- 
lation that is able to carry it? If we are 
to comprehend this last inquiry, we 
must again look at the dry figures. In 
the last three years, a total of $9,385,- 
000,000, or 60 per cent of the Treasury’s 
total receipts, has been derived from 
income and profits taxes. In 1914, when 
the Treasury’s total ordinary receipts 
were $734,673,166, only about 8 per cent, 
or $60,710,196, was derived from in- 
come taxes, the balance of the revenues 
flowing from indirect taxation and mis- 
cellaneous sources. The figures speak 
for themselves. Before America’s par- 
ticipation in the war the country’s tax 
burden was light, and direct taxes con- 
tributed about one-third of the Treas- 
ury’s total receipts. But in 1917 the 
enactment of the Revenue bill marked a 
radical change of policy, and the govern- 
ment’s scheme of taxation was made to 
bear with tremendous weight upon in- 
comes and profits, as the following state- 
ment of Treasury receipts clearly shows. 
These figures are in millions of dollars: 
Income 
Year and 


Ended Profits Internal Cus-  cella- Ordinary 

June 30 Taxes Revenue toms neous Receipts 
ee 61 319 292 62 734 
ae 80 336 210 72 698 
FOW..... 125 388 213 54 780 
ae 360 449 226 83 1,118 
1918..... 2839 857 183 295 4,174 
1919. 2,601 1,239 183 624 4,647 
3,945 1,460 323. 967 = 6,695 


Other Mis- Total 


As regards income and profits taxes on 
corporations, it is certain that the gov- 
ernment’s revenues from this source in 
1921, assessed on the profits of 1920, 
will fall heavily below those of recent 


years. The sharp drop in commodity 
prices and the curtailment of manufac- 
tures in the last half of 1920 mean only 
one thing—heavy losses in stocks of 
goods and materials on hand, and there- 
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fore greatly reduced profits for the year. 
This statement applies with almost equal 
force to the revenues to be derived next 
year from individual income taxes. Sec- 
retary Houston recognized this when, a 
few weeks ago, he said, “There is no 
certain means of predicting the course 
of business or of incomes and profits; 
but the probability is that the income 
and profits tax receipts for the calendar 
year 1920 will be materially lower.” 

It is unnecessary for me to discuss at 
length the inequities and the unsound 
features of the so-called excess-profits 
tax. Throughout the country students 
and experts, including Secretary Hous- 
ton, almost unanimous in 
urging the necessity for the repeal or 
complete revision of this tax. The 
‘Treasury's attitude was concisely put by 
Secretary Glass in his report to Con- 
gress in 1919 in these words: 


have been 


The Treasury’s objections to the excess- 
profits tax, even as a war expedient (in con- 
tradistinction to a war-profits tax), have 
been repeatedly voiced before the commit- 
tees of the Congress. Still more objection- 
able is the operation of the excess-profits tax 
in peace times. It encourages wasteful ex- 
penditures, puts a premium on overcapitali- 
zation and a penalty on brains, energy, and 
and 
confirms old ventures in their monopolies. 


enterprise, discourages new ventures, 


Those who are actively engaged in 
trying to forward the business affairs 
of the country are running every day 
into the unfortunate workings of this 
law. In time of war men are quick to 
suppress natural impulses and to merge 
the welfare of self, family, and friends 
into the one end of winning the war. But 
with ended no man or concern, 
operating in a large or small way, will 
undertake the risk of new enterprise if 
his reward is to be snatched away from 


war 


him by the requirements of his govern- 
ment, which, however, assumes no share 
of his loss in ease his enterprise prove un- 
profitable. So that, all over the country, 
this tax acts as a dead hand on initiative 
and enterprise. With enterprise held in 
check, labor soon feels the slackened 
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demand for its services and runs into 
lower wages and unemployment. 

Whether the excess-profits-tax law 
works badly or well is, however, not the 
chief point. The serious situation is 
that this policy of relying for taxation 
upon incomes and profits makes the 
government practically dependent upon 
a single source of revenue. In such 
policy lurks a grave danger. Prof. T. S. 
Adams, former chairman of the Advi- 
sory ‘Tax Board, focused attention on 
the peril when he recently wrote 


This reaction from indirect to direct taxa- 
tion has gone to extremes in certain respects, 
and it has made the Federal government dan- 
gerously dependent upon a single source or 
method .of taxation. An industrial depres- 
sion might easily cut the public revenue in 
half and bring with it a fall in the public 
credit that—in view of the large refunding 
operations which the government must face 
in the near future—would spell disaster. A 
single tax, whether upon general property, 
land, income, expenditure, or any other 
basis, may be attractive in theory, but it 
does not furnish a dependable basis for the 
financial system of a great modern state. 


We are even now in the midst of the 
‘industrial depression”’ which Professor 
Adams apprehended, and consequently 
the new Administration, unless it is able 


‘ 


to institute sweeping economies, may 
conceivably find itself—even under our 
present burdensome tax laws—facing a 
serious deficit in revenue. 

Not only is the government at present 
dependent chiefly upon a single source 
of taxation, but the method of imposing 


the taxes bears with extraordinary 
weight upon a small portion of the coun- 
try. Not less than %3,472,000,000, or 
approximately 64 per cent, of the total 
income-and-profits-tax receipts in 1918 
and 1919 came from five states—TIllinois, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. Still further analysis of 
the personal income tax returns for the 
calendar year 1917 (complete figures for 
later years not yet being available) is 
worth while. In that year 114 per cent 
of the population of the United States 
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made returns of taxable incomes. About 
98 per cent of the total 114 per cent 
paid 2614 per cent of the total individual 
income taxes, while the balance—only 
2 per cent—paid 7314 per cent of the 
taxes. In other words, three ten-thou- 
sandths of the population paid almost 
three-quarters of the income taxes. 
There were in that year 1,565,328 tax- 
able incomes running from $2,000 to 
$40,000 each. The total of these in- 
comes aggregated $7,824,276,660; but of 
this only $151,946,821, or about 2 per 
cent on the average, was paid in income 
tax. At the same time there were 26,190 


incomes each of $40,000 or above, aggre- 
gating 


$2,768,710,502. Upon _ this 
amount (being less than one-third the 
larger amount) there was paid in income 
tax $422,052,848, almost three times as 
much as the total paid by the million 
and a half incomes. As is well known, the 
subsequent revision of the Revenue Act 
made the burden on the higher incomes 
heavier for 1918 and 1919. 

Back in 1787 Alexander Hamilton 
predicted that the collection of direct 
taxes by the Federal government would 
be most difficult. He believed that the 
people would not readily disclose the 
details of their incomes and _ private 
affairs, or, as he put it, “The genius of 
the people will illy brook the inquisitive 
and peremptory spirit of excise laws.” 
Hamilton then added this significant 
phrase: “The pockets of the farmers, 
on the other hand, will reluctantly yield 
but scanty supplies, in the unwelcome 
shape of impositions on their houses and 
lands.”” As a matter of fact, the govern- 
ment returns for 1917 go far to confirm 
Hamilton’s estimate of the empty- 
pocketed or escaping farmer; for only 
$806,000,000, or less than 7 per cent of 
the total net income returned for 1917, 
is represented by personal incomes from 
agriculture and animal husbandry, al- 
though the gross value of farm products 
for that year was officially estimated at 
the gigantic sum of $19,331,000,000. 
How the shades of Blount, Spaight, 
Williamson, and those other agrarian 
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delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1787 would have chortled with 
glee at these figures! 

The stages by which the country has 
finally reached the imposition of indi- 
vidual income taxes, and those at a rate 
higher upon very large incomes than 
that prevailing in other countries—in- 
cluding England, the home of the in- 
come tax—are so well known that it is 
not necessary to recall them here. The 
Continental Congress had no authority 
to levy direct taxes; and even at the 
time of the Constitutional Convention 
the individual states desired to reserve 
that power exclusively to themselves. 
The Sixteenth Amendment, proclaimed 
in 1913, nullified the provision of Article 
I of the Constitution and provided that 
“the Congress shall have power to lay 
and collect taxes on incomes, from what- 
ever source derived, without apportion- 
ment among the several states and with- 
out regard to any census or enumera- 
tion.”” Thus, the limitation on the 
Federal power to lay direct taxes was 
swept aside, and the government was 
granted free hand to tap a new source of 
revenue, not only to meet the require- 
ments of increasing appropriations, but, 
as it was soon to appear, to provide the 
bulk of the revenue from taxation needed 
to meet the colossal expenditures of the 
war against the Central Powers. The 
faith of Congress in the efficacy of direct 
taxation soon was made clear; and, daz- 
zled by the invisible and mysterious fund 
of personal property, it soon assumed 
that inquisitorial role which Hamilton 
had deplored. And, in point of fact, it 
almost forgot the “pockets of the far- 
mers.’ It laid—as has been pointed out 
—an extraordinary burden of direct tax 
on a portion of the country. It went 
farther, and laid it on a very small 
minority of the population. 

In pointing out these features of the 
income-tax law I would not be under- 
stood as indicating that there has been 
severe complaint on the part of that 
small minority of the population because 
of the prodigious burden of taxation laid 
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upon it. During the war itself there was 
no complaint. On the contrary, there 
was readiness, nay, eagerness, to make 
any sacrifice that would better support 
the government and advance the prose- 
cution of the war. Now, however, that 
the war has been won, it behooves us to 
examine more the economic 
aspects of the situation, and to deter- 
mine whether our so-called excess profits 
and income taxes, as at present levied, 
are not serving actually to reduce the 
country’s wealth and its power of con- 
tinued and ample employment for labor 
at a good wage. 

Certainly an outstanding fact of the 
first importance is that the investment 
markets are deprived of a fund that 
should be available for the productive 
and reproductive purposes of the coun- 
try’s industry and commerce. Excessive 


ck »sely 


income taxes, especially upon large in- 
comes, accomplish little more than the 
unwholesome transfer of funds from the 
productive processes of the country to 
the Treasury of the government. In the 
absence of such excessive taxation, funds 
normally accumulated are promptly re- 
invested, so as to swell the country’s 
capital available for new enterprise. 
But with a continuation of an income 
tax that is excessive, and for large in- 
comes indeed almost confiscatory, even 
the stream flowing into the Treasury will 
inevitably diminish. Human ingenuity 
for legal avoidance and reduction of the 
tax will be vigorously exercised. In 
this municipal 
bonds offer a ready means for the indi- 
vidual of large income to defeat the in- 


country, for instance, 


come-tax law. There are state, city, and 
other municipal obligations—tax exempt 

outstanding in this country to an esti- 
mated amount of $4,670,000,000. The 
first Liberty loan, the 334-per-cent Vic- 
tory notes, and other government obli- 
gations amounting to about $6,080,000,- 
000 are also exempt from all income 
tax. Here we have the income from 
$10,750,000,000 of obligations, equiva- 


lent to 5 per cent of the country’s total 
wealth (as estimated in 1914) escaping 


income tax entirely. Obviously, the 
higher a man’s income and the heavier 
the rates of income tax imposed, the 
greater is the incentive for him to trans- 
fer his investments from a form of prop- 
erty burdened with taxes to obligations 
which are tax exempt. 

The diversion to the government's 
Treasury of a large stream of income 
which otherwise would be available for 
loans or new business throughout the 
country naturally causes a rise in interest 
rates. Even were the stream so diverted 
not large, interest rates would still rise 
because of the competition between 
taxable and tax-exempt securities. For 
instance, an individual with an income 
of $25,000 can to better advantage buy 
a 5-per-cent municipal bond (tax ex- 
empt) than a taxable bond yielding 614 
per cent. In the same way the greater 
a man’s income the greater is the advan- 
tage in his holding a tax-exempt secur- 
ity. For a man receiving a great income, 
like $250,000, a 5-per-cent tax-exempt 
investment is equivalent to a taxable 
investment yielding 18/4 per cent. From 
all this it must be clear that, from an 
economic point of view, the advantages 
of direct taxation—and there are ad- 
mittedly many—are lost to the state 
when too large a part of the country’s 
vitalizing wealth—designed to develop 
new enterprise, to create vast new 
fields of employment—is forced from 
the channels of commerce and becomes 
solidified in an inert mass of tax-free 
municipal obligations, the owners of 
which do not contribute to Federal 
government support and hardly at all 
to the direct up-building of the coun- 
try’s wealth. 

In his annual report to Congress in 
1919, Secretary of the Treasury Glass 
emphasized the very situation that I 
have described. His recommendations 
had the support of the President, who, 
in his message to Congress in the same 
year, suggested that “the Congress 
might well consider whether the higher 
rates of income and profits tax can, in 
peace time, be effectively productive of 
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revenue, and whether they may not, on 
the contrary, be destructive of business 
activity and productive of waste and 
inefficiency. There is a point at which, 
in peace times, high rates of income and 
profits taxes discourage energy, remove 
the incentive to new enterprise, encour- 
age extravagant expenditure, and pro- 
duce industrial stagnation, with conse- 
quent unemployment and other attend- 
ant evils.” Has our unscientific tax 
system been a strong contributing cause 
to our present “industrial stagnation” 
and “unemployment”? We may weil 
ask ourselves this question. 

When, in accordance with the Repub- 
lican platform pledges, the new Admin- 
istration and the new Congress take up 
the subject of revenue revision, they can 
hardly find the situation otherwise than 
as it has been described by Secretaries 
Glass and Houston and by President 
Wilson. Whether, however, the Admin- 


istration will be able to cut the knot and 
revise these particular taxes is a grave 


question, because ef the huge revenues 
which for the next few years the Treas- 
ury will still require. We must have 
greater economy in administration, and 
that the Republican party has promised. 
But we can hardly expect any reduction 
in the aggregate tax burden. Moreover, 
no one is looking for an abandonment of 
the income-tax principle. Income taxes 
in this country have come to stay. The 
question is whether they shall be levied 
productively or the reverse, as now. In 
any event, whether the excess-profits 
tax is repealed or not, whether the in- 
come-tax law is revised or not, all indi- 
cations point to diminishing revenues 
from these sources. There are those who 
favor a general sales tax, there are others 
who favor a limited sales tax, there are 
still others who favor consumption taxes 
on selected articles. All of these pro- 
posals have had much discussion and 
must have more. The recent proposal 
by some Republicans to get a billion 
dollars a year by raising import duties 
naturally brings us to the second topic 
of our discussion. 


THE TARIFF 

A few years ago, as I have pointed 
out, the income tax was a novelty to 
Americans. The tariff, on the other 
hand, has so long had a foremost place 
in our national finance that it has be- 
come well-nigh a tradition. But the 
new fact of supreme importance that 
confronts us to-day in our study of the 
tariff problem is that we have grown 
from a debtor to a creditor nation. His- 
torically it will be recalled that prior to 
1787 certain of the states had adopted, 
as against one another, a policy of pro- 
tection to their local industries. The 
grant to Congress of the power to lay 
imposts changed all this and at once 
transformed the tariff from a state to a 
national issue, which it has continued 
down to the present time. 

The historical background of the 
American protective policy must be kept 
clearly in mind if we are to have an intel- 
ligent discussion of the problem to-day. 
Our forefathers, prior to the war of the 
Revolution, were educated under Great 
Britain’s former policy of exercising 
strong measures for controlling foreign 
trade and protecting home industries. 
In winning America’s independence they 
aimed also to knock the shackles from 
commerce; possibly they dreamed of 
free trade throughout the world. But 
while the Colonies were fighting the 
war for independence, the death knell of 
the old mercantile system in England 
was being sounded. In the same year 
the Colonies declared their indepen- 
dence, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
appeared, overthrowing the old eco- 
nomic system in England. Smith’s 
teachings in England were echoed by 
James Madison in America, who said, “I 
own myself the friend to a very free 
system of commerce.” But the new 
Federal government was in dire need of 
revenues to bolster up its credit, a con- 
sideration which influenced many who, 
in principle, were free-traders, to still 
their opposition to a protective policy, 
and indeed even to support it. Thus 
Madison, although leaning strongly 
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toward free trade, recognized the govern- 
ment’s need of revenue. In drawing up 
the first tariff bill, he yielded his free- 
trade principles to what he regarded as 
his public duty. 

Since 1860 our tariff policy has de- 
parted farther and farther from Madi- 
son's doctrine of free commerce. The 
expenditures of the Civil War left the 
Federal government badly in need of 
additional revenues, and among other 
expedients the tariff was availed of. 
After the war the tariff was not only not 
reduced, but duties were actually raised 
above the war rates. The Tariff Act of 
1864 is generally regarded as the basis of 
the tariff as it exists to-day. In tariff 
legislation since the Civil War, questions 
of principle and of national policy have 
still been argued, but 
much pressure from particular indus- 
tries, and the reshaping of the tariff, 
from time to time, has not always been 
free from the play of private interests. 
During the whole one hundred and 
twenty-five years from 1789 to 1914 the 
United States, be it noted, was always 
a debtor, never a creditor nation. 

To-day, as in the days following the 
Revolutionary War, the War of 1812 
and the Napoleonic Wars, and the Civil 
War, the cry is raised again that the 
remedy for stimulating that “languid 
and mutilated state of trade,”’ as Hamil- 
ton termed it, is to be found in a high 
tariff wall. “Dumping” of goods on our 
shores by Europe is to be prevented, and 
$1,000,000,000 import duties are to flow 
into the Treasury to boot! By what art 
will our magicians collect imposts in 
customs houses which they will have 
first emptied? We can shut out imports 
entirely. We can produce almost ev- 
erything, if the duties are but high 
enough. Let us look at the facts 
and note what the bulk of our imports 
consists of: 

In the year ended June 30th last our 
total merchandise imports were $5,- 
238,000,000 and the customs receipts 
amounted to $322,000,000. Forty groups 
of commodities account for 88 per cent 


there has been 
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of these imports, and of these forty 
groups 35 per cent are dutiable, 65 per 
cent nondutiable. The, average ad 
valorem rate in 1920 on all imports (both 
free and dutiable) was 6.3 per cent. To 
have raised from duties in 1920 an addi- 
tional $700,000,000 (so as to reach the 
magic one-billion-dollar mark) would 
have meant increasing duties to produce 
an average ad valorem of 20 per cent on 
all imports, dutiable and nondutiable. 


Just how, at one clip, we can treble our 
average import duties and still maintain 
the present imports has not yet been 
explained. 


Still, suppose we attempt to 
accomplish this seemingly paradoxical 
feat. Then it must be manifest, from the 
figures that I have just quoted as to the 
total of duties now paid, or to be paid, 
that to produce an extra revenue of 
approximately $700,000,000 we must 
place exceedingly heavy imposts upon 
such articles of daily consumption as 
tea, coffee, sugar, etc., just as England 
does. Now if we add to the import costs 
of such articles, there is no one—in the 
final analysis—to pay that extra cost 
except the consumer. And so there we 
should again increase the cost of living. 
With such an inevitable end in view, is 
there a likelihood that Congress, no 
matter how strongly Republican, can be 
persuaded to make such an increase in 
duties? 

In point of fact the tariff problem is 
not soluble by scientific methods. It is 
an economic and not a scientific problem. 
Fundamentally, there is nothing new in 
it to-day except the factor of America’s 
changed and changing situation. But 
we shall hear the same old arguments of 
a hundred and more years ago. There 
are many who still cling to the old mer- 
cantile theory of trade, who believe that 
a country’s greatest gain lies in a large 
export trade with a correspondingly 
large importation of specie in payment. 
It is taking a long time for some of our 
statesmen, and for the American people, 
to grasp this fact—that imports pay for 
exports, and that, in the long run, a coun- 
try gains, not loses, by ample imports. 
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There are many hide-bound protec- 
tionists left in America who are to-day 
declaring that the tariff should be raised, 
not simply for the purpose of gaining 
additional revenue, which everyone 
knows the Treasury needs, but for the 
purpose of affording continued protec- 
tion upon an ample scale to American 
industries. Now there may be certain 

“ases in the United States where the in- 
fant-industry theory is still tenable, but 
those cases must be few and far between. 
There are other cases where the question 
of national defense comes in. For in- 
stance, this country, as well as Great 
Britain, will be perfectly justified in 
levying such prohibitive duties upon 
chemicals as will force their manufacture 
in this country; so that if a future Ger- 
many, holding the chemical trade of the 
world almost in its hands, were to arise 
and make war we should not be alto- 
gether helpless. With certain excep- 
tions, such as these, I believe economists 
are generally agreed that a creditor na- 
tion must regulate its commerce to a 
large extent on the principle of unre- 
stricted trade. I do not for a moment 
mean to suggest that this country should 
forthwith go to a free-trade basis. Any- 
thing approaching such a complete 
change is impossible. But the tendency 
toward freer trade is bound to become 
more marked. Our position before the 
war as a debtor nation was a far different 
one from what it is to-day. When in 
those days we sold food and raw mate- 
rials for export we were able to find our 
pay for them in a number of different 
ays. The peoples abroad sold us ser- 
vices in the way of ocean transportation, 
they sold us insurance. Lastly, on a 
large scale, they loaned us capital, which 
is only another way of saying that they 
provided credits with which we paid our 
own imports. 

Now the position is reversed. From 
being a nation in debt to the peoples 
abroad, to the extent of say $5,000,000,- 
000, as we were in 1914, we have become, 
on net balance, a creditor to the peoples 
abroad to the extent of $12,000,000,000, 
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perhaps even $15,000,000,000. There- 
fore, whether we will it or not, from this 
time forward we must act the part of a 
creditor nation; we must be governed 
by the economic and commercial laws 
that govern creditor nations. We must 
begin to realize, if we do not already 
realize it, that we cannot continue to 
pile up these credits indefinitely without 
disarranging our own and the world’s 
markets. In other words, we shall find 
our operations working against the old 
mercantile theory of trade, that same 
ancient theory that England, as a great 
creditor and commercial nation, found 
herself compelled to abandon a hundred 
and fifty vears ago. We shall find our- 
selves ardently desiring to buy as well 
as to sell. If such shall prove to be the 


case—and I see no escape from it—we 
shall automatically tend toward freer 
trade. We shall inevitably grow to real- 
ize that the ideal status for the world 
is for our country to produce those 
things which it can produce cheapest 


and best, and to exchange those things 
for the products of other countries which 
those countries are able to produce bet- 
ter and more cheaply than we. 

In the early days of this government, 
as I have pointed out, our Colonies and 
states were separated by tariff walls, but 
we saw almost at once the absurdity of 
not having a free exchange of goods, 
under which New England could, manu- 
facturing shoes and cotton goods more 
cheaply than the other states, freely sell 
them in return for the coal and iron that 
could be more cheaply produced in Penn- 
sylvania, for the wheat and corn which 
could be grown better in Indiana and 
Illinois. As it was among the states of 
this country, so measurably it is among 
the world states. The same basic prin- 
ciples of production, of sale and barter 
hold true. The only difference is that, 
whereas in the case of the several states 
of the Union, it took only a few years to 
bring about free trade, in the case of the 
world states it will take many years, 
perhaps generations. 

In all this I am simply declaring what 
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will be the commercial tendency of this 
country over a long period to come: not 
for a moment am I attempting to proph- 
esy what is going to happen when Con- 
gress is called in special session on the 
tth of next March. If, and when Con- 
gress then convenes and takes up the 
tariff question, we are going to find the 
same political difficulties that we have 
always met, there is going to be the same 
outery on the part of certain industries 
for better protection. There is going to 
be the same log rolling, and in the end, 
if, and when, a new law is passed, it is 
going to be like all its predecessors 
made up of compromises. But, even so, 
I believe that we shall witness, even as 
early as this spring, a gradual realization 
by our legislators of the new situation in 
which this country finds itself, a gradu- 
ally growing conviction that as a creditor 
nation we must now begin ‘to run into a 
period of freer trade. And I shall not 
be surprised if the new Congress, realiz- 
ing our country’s enormously changed 
situation, will find the difficulties of 
thorough-going tariff revision so great 
that they may abandon any immediate 
attempt at it. 


FOREIGN TRADE RELATIONS 


Each of the leading countries of the 
world has confronting it new problems as 
a result of the Great War. What course 
will they adopt? Many of them, for- 
merly creditor nations, have suffered a 
reversal of their positions and are now 
in the debtor We can recall 
President Wilson’s phrase, “the pro- 
gram for the world’s peace” cannot be 
complete without including the third of 
his fourteen points, “The removal, so 


class. 


far as possible, of all economic barriers 
and the establishment of an equality of 
trade conditions among all the nations 
consenting to the peace and associating 
themselves for its maintenance.” 

This requirement was again voiced, as 
an ideal yet essential end, a few weeks 
ago at the Brussels Financial Confer- 
ence, which resolved that, “Commerce 
should, as soon as possible, be freed from 
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control, and impediments to interna- 
tional trade removed.” 

Finally I may be permitted on this 
subject to quote briefly from what Presi- 
dent Wilson said in his annual message 
to Congress, 1919: ‘Anything which 
would tend to prevent foreign coun- 
tries from settling for our exports by 
shipments of goods into this country 
could only have the effect of preventing 
them from paying for our exports and 
therefore of preventing the exports from 
being made. The productivity of the 
country, greatly stimulated by the war, 
must find an outlet by exports to foreign 
countries, and any measures taken to 
prevent imports will inevitably curtail 
exports, force curtailment of production, 
load the banking machinery of the coun- 
try with credits to carry unsold products, 
and produce industrial stagnation and 
unemployment. If we want to sell, we 
must be prepared to buy.” 

it has of late been the fashion to decry 
President Wilson’s utterances, but in 
the light of history many of them will 
come, more and more, to be acknowl- 
edged as economically sound and funda- 
mentally constructive. No one of them 
can be clearer than the one I have just 
quoted. “If we want to sell, we must 
be prepared to buy.” President McKin- 
ley, in his famous Buffalo speech, deliv- 
ered shortly before his death, said, in 
almost the same words, ““We must not 
repose in fancied security that we can 
forever sell everything and buy little or 
nothing.”” This has been axiomatic of 
trade since the world began. Yet many 
Americans still fail to realize that, as to 
our foreign trade, it is now truer than 
ever before. These individuals go back 
to the days before the war when we were 
buying—as I have shown—transporta- 
tion and capital. They fail to realize 
that with America turned creditor na- 
tion she must now—if she is to continue 
to sell abroad — buy goods, or even 
securities. These individuals—be they 
in the Congress, or scattered throughout 
the land—will one day—and that one 
not far distant—wake up to realize that, 
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if we wish to maintain our foreign trade, 
we must take a far deeper and more co- 
operative interest in the affairs of the 
nations abroad than we ever took in the 
old days. For purely selfish reasons, 
America’s participation in world affairs 
must be intimate and far reaching. She 
cannot escape unless she is prepared to 
suffer loss of foreign trade or to abandon 
it entirely. Before the Great War the 
United States had a foreign trade of 
about $4,250,000,000 a year. In the 
vear ended June 30th last, this had 
mounted to $13,350,000,000. For some 
of its raw products the United States is 
totally or largely dependent on foreign 
sources of supply—that is, in rubber, 
wool, jute, sugar, coffee, tea, nitrate, and 
soon. We are also dependent on foreign 
markets for the sale of American prod- 
ucts, like cotton, wheat, and other farm 
products; copper, iron and steel, leather. 
If Congress should pass laws which work 


so as inevitably to cut down our imports 


of those articles that foreign countries 
can furnish us, we shall at the same time 
automatically be depriving those coun- 
tries of the ability to buy our cotton, 
wheat, and other products. 

Now at the time of the Peace Confer- 
ence in 1919 many of the British, French, 
and Italian undertook to 
carry too far the idea of international 
relationship in trade and economics. 
They attempted to set up a theory of 
solidarité financiére, as the French fondly 
termed it. They proposed to bring 
about this financial solidarity through 
various methods. One was to pool all 
the Allied national war debts and then 
have a redivision of the consolidated 
debt among the various nations, in in- 
verse proportion to their loss of man 
power. This particular proposition 
would, of course, have meant that Amer- 
ica, Whose loss In man power was com- 
paratively trifling, would have assumed 
a larger proportion of the funded debt. 
These Allies of ours argued that inas- 
much as France, for instance, in her loss 
of one and a half million men, had suf- 
fered great depletion in her earning 
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power, she was entitled to look to her 
gallant ally, America, to help her in some 
way. The only way that France could 
figure out was to have America under- 
take an additional burden, in money, as 
substitute to the loss of human life. 

An alternate plan proposed at the 
Peace Conference was an_ all-around 
sealing down, or cancellation, of inter- 
national debts. For instance, France had 
lent money on a large scale to several of 
the lesser powers among the Allies. 
Great Britain in turn had loaned to 
France and to her other allies something 
like $8,000,000,000. The United States 
had, as I have said before, loaned to all 
the associated powers put together, 
about $10,000,000,000. This alternate 
proposal at Paris meant that France 
would forgive many of the debts owing 
to her, Great Britain would write off 
perhaps half the money owing to her. 
America, in turn, under any such 
scheme, would cancel perhaps half of the 
debits owing to her. All this, to be 
sure, would have meant a quick cleaning 
up of a good part of the international 
balance sheet. But neither of these pro- 
posals could be seriously considered by 
the American delegation. The United 
States had already undertaken, as her 
share in the war, an expenditure of 
$35,000,000,000 within two years, and 
the country was in no mood to consent at 
the time of the peace negotiations to take 
on additional monetary obligations. 

The Peace Conference, however, did 
not adjourn until the machinery had 
been set up to enable the different na- 
tions to meet from time to time to dis- 
cuss these problems of co-operation. 
This machinery was provided in the 
financial section of the League of Na- 
tions Covenant. The United States, 
for reasons of its own, refused to ratify 
the Treaty and the League Covenant. 
Therefore, automatically, America has 
been prevented from having competent 
delegates sit in with the European na- 
tions at the conferences of the last 
eighteen months, called for the purpose 
of discussing these important problems 
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—problems the solution of which affects 
the .commercial interests of Americ: 
only to a less degree than those of 
Europe. Putting quite aside all the po- 
litical aspects of the League of Nations, 
it has been unfortunate for our manu- 
facturing and export interests that the 
United States has been unable to join in 
these conferences and so ascertain, by a 
meeting of minds, what methods of co- 
operation could be adopted, mutually 
helpful to the people of Europe who 
want to buy our products and to the 
manufacturers and merchants of Amer- 
ica who want to sell these products to 
European consumers. It is perfectly 
obvious that our own business situation 
here is dependent for its revival to a con- 
siderable extent upon better conditions 
in Europe. And the new Administration 
must, I believe, mind— 
simply in America’s own selfish interests 
—to bring about some form of confer- 


make up its 


ence and understanding as to conditions 
of foreign trade. 

Another phase of the same situation is 
that of the reparation which Germany 
must pay. In the Peace Treaty, con- 
trary to the vote of the American dele- 
gation, it was provided that the German 
indemnity should be left for settlement 
to a later period. This postponement 
meant that Germany’s liability was in- 
definite. It must be obvious that until 
this liability is determined, neither Ger- 
many, which is obliged to pay the in- 
demnity, nor France and the other coun- 
tries, which are to receive it, can adjust 
their and their 
economic life to the situation as it ex- 
ists. In the settlement of this matter 
of German reparation America should 
have had, and ought now to have, repre- 
we want to 


government budgets 


sentation; not because 


“mess into” European complications, 


but simply because our own commercial 


interests are so largely involved in a 
reasonable and effective determination 
of the amount that Germany must pay. 
We all know that she must pay to the 
limit of her capacity. What that limit 
is should, long before this, have been 
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determined. Furthermore, if the new 
Administration is to do its share in re- 
solving the present depressed business 
situation in America, it will see to it 
that methods are provided for Americans 
to take part in such vital discussions as 
to international matters as the German 
reparation has proved to be. What 
many of our people, who are urging that 
we refrain from “involving” ourselves 
in the European situation, fail to under- 
stand, is that commercially London, 
Paris, and Berlin are much nearer New 
York to-day than was Buffalo a hundred 
years ago. They are infinitely nearer as 
to prompt communication, and closer in 
point of time as to the transportation of 
commodities. Just as, a hundred and 
forty years ago, the thirteen states 
abandoned the theory of isolation, so we 
as a country must realize that, commer- 
cially and economically, we never can be 
isolated; that our prosperity is inter- 
woven with the prosperity of our cus- 
tomers in Europe; and that, as those 
customers are badly off, we must do our 
best to help them back to a position of 
restored and undiminished buying power. 

To this same end, it will undoubtedly 
be necessary for the new Secretary of the 
Treasury to consider whether, for the 
permanent interests of the Treasury, it 
will eventually be wise to consider some 
plan for bringing down to a manageable 
figure the foreign obligations now owing 
to this government. Great Britain owes 
the United States Treasury something 
like four and a half billion; France, two 
and a half billion; Italy and other coun- 
tries, lesser amounts. We know per- 
fectly well that the sums which Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and per- 
haps other even richer countries will be 
able to pay in liquidation of their debts 
will for several years to come be trifling, 
if anything at all. We know, further- 
more, that this debt, as long as the 
bulk of it is outstanding, remains as an 
incubus upon the backs of these foreign 
peoples, a heavy drag to their attempts 
to get on their feet. We understand that 
the sooner they get on their feet, the 
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sooner they wi!l again become good cus- 
exporters. The 
question, then, confronting the Admin- 
istration will be the 
confronts a rich creditor when his debtor, 
John Smith, becomes embarrassed. The 


tomers of American 


same one which 


rich creditor, if he is wise, is apt, in 
colloquial fashion, to say something like 
this: “John Smith, who is ‘in the hole,’ 
has always been a good and profitable 
customer of mine. He owes me a hun- 
dred thousand dollars to-day. I haven't 
any security for it. If his other creditors 
who are in like position with me join me 
in canceling twenty-five per cent of 
Smith’s obligations that we hold, that 
plan will put Smith in a position where 
he still has some capital to work with; 
he will get back on his feet again and 
continue for all time as a good customer 
of mine. To be sure, I hate to write 
off twenty-five thousand dollars of what 
he owes me, but I think I would better 
do it, because out of my trading with 
him, if all goes well, within two or three 
vears [ shall more than make up that 
loss and then have him as a friend and 
client for years to come.” 

Of course the positions of the indi- 
vidual creditor and the United States 
government differ in the point that the 
United States government isn’t in busi- 


ness. But the United States govern- 


ment is simply the representative of all 
the people of the United States who are 
in the business of producing or selling 
goods, and therefore the government has 
a right, in a situation like this, to take 
the same position that an individual 


creditor has. In pointing out the possi- 
bility of action along this line I am not 
for a moment advocating a cancellation 
of European war debts in whole, or even 
in part. Iam simply indicating the sort 
of important problem along this line that 
the new Administration will have to take 
up and discuss; discuss not on a basis of 
immediate benefit, but of advantage to 
the American people for a long time to 
come. 
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In any event it will be very necessary 
for the new Administration, as well as 
all of our people, to approach this whole 
situation of international co-operation 
commercially (politically, too, for that 
matter) in a spirit of confidence. Not a 
few of our politicians have been casting 
distrust upon the motives of our fellow 
nations; they have told us that they are 
tricky and that we must watch out for 
So far as my own experience 
goes, both statements are untrue. We 
Americans are no doubt a very fine peo- 
ple, but there are other peoples on the 
earth who are just as honest and self- 
If we are to accom- 
plish anything in helping to build up 
this world, somewhat broken in spirit, 
and in trade and commerce very badly 
broken, we must cultivate a spirit of 
trust, rather than distrust. We must 
arrange for close association, for con- 
stant comparison of ideas with our 
friends across the seas. We must try to 
arrive with them at a common under- 
standing, and be moved with a spirit of 
sympathy for the terrible disasters that 
they are’working through and that are 
linked up to our own lesser troubles. If 
in that spirit we approach these inter- 
national problems, then indeed we shall 
achieve something and can move for- 
ward with confidence in what the future 
holds in store. 

The new Republican Administration 
comes into office with the most over- 
whelming vote of confidence that the 
country has ever bestowed upon any 
President-elect. With that vote of con- 
fidence is joined an earnest desire upon 
the part of all good citizens, whether 
they voted for Senator Harding or for 
Governor Cox, to rally to the support of 
the new President, and to do everything 
within their power, through counsel and 
co-operation, to assist the Administra- 
tion in meeting these weighty problems 
that confront us all—not as members of 
a political party—but as loyal citizens 
of one great American commonwealth. 


snares, 


sacrificing as we are. 
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N a day in 1890, and in the after- 
O noon of that day, there took place 
in Tidborough events which, put to- 
gether, make a tellable story, though a 
story outraging all the best and oldest- 
established literary conventions, and 
therefore to be avoided by sentimental 
readers. 

At five minutes past four on this after- 
the express from London was 
awaited at Tidborough station by a great 
crowd of the kind that is called “an ugly 
crowd.” 


noon 


Ugly to the eye, it was com- 
posed of males and females of all ages. 
The men wore cloth caps and rough 
clothes and had searfs about their necks; 
the women were mostly hatless and they 
had among the lot of them not so much 
“finery’’ as would have decorated (ac- 
cording to their ideas of decoration) the 


person of a single one of their number. 


This was because the whole of the com- 
bined walking-out trousseaux of the 
female hands of Bassett’s Paper Mills, 
together with the Sunday clothes of the 
men, was in the care of the Tidborough 
pawnbrokers. 

Ugly to the that 
awaited the oncoming train 
was also ugly to the perceptions. It 


the crowd 


London 


eye, 


had a sullen, a sinister, and a threaten- 
ing air \ fortnight, or even a week, 
before, this crowd, similarly assembled, 
would the violent 
strength that manifestly lay within it by 
coarse chaff and banter and by cheery 
But not now. 


have temporized 


hailings, one to another. 
Bassett’s strikers were past that stage. 
They were hungry. At the outset of the 
strike they had noisy. They 
paraded the streets and sang songs, and, 
touching the subject of food, they made 
jokes with one another about “tighten- 


been 
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ing your belt up a couple of holes.” 
Now they were no longer noisy. They 
stood silently about the bakers’ shops, 
and the bakers wore a worried look and 
after closing hours paid visits to the 
police station. 

The strikers had been genial, then 
jovial, then irritable, then angry. They 
were now ferocious, and the immediate 
object of their ferocity was approaching 
them, assembled at the station, in the 
4.05 p.m. from London—Tug Sanders, 
the strike breaker. 

Strike breaking by the importation of 
workers from another district has been 
known in America. It has never been 
successfully established in England, and 
the notion of Mr. Tug Sanders that it 
could be done, and that he was the man 
to do it, had been confined, thus far, 
to his own statements in that section of 
the London and provincial press which 
opened its columns to the possibilities of 
this factor in the problem of labor un- 
rest, just then engaging considerable 
attention. Mr. Sanders, reading of the 
prolonged strike at Bassett’s Paper 
Mills, Tidborough, had communicated 
with Mr. Henry Bassett. Henry Bassett, 
stubborn, determined, constitutionally 
impervious to any other reasoning than 
his own, an embittered man, a lonely 
man, a man with a grudge against all 
men, proud to his marrow and hard to 
the bone, knowing public opinion in 
Tidborough unanimously against him 
and steeled by that knowledge to bash 
public opinion across the face and hu- 
miliate it to the dust, had replied to 
Mr. Tug Sanders’s communication. Mr. 
Sanders had triumphantly announced 
to the press that he was “ proceeding to 
Tidborough with a view to arranging to 
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break the strike at Bassett’s Paper 
Mills”; and the employees of Bassett’s 
Paper Mills were now assembled at Tid- 
borough station with a view to breaking 
the adjectived neck and adjectived head 
of Mr. Adjectived Sanders, and then to 
kick the adjectived remains of his adjec- 
tived carcass across the adjectived mar- 
ket place. 

She’s signaled! A sharper note ran 
through the murmur of the crowd. 
Here and there along the platform vio- 
lent eddies disturbed the packed solidity 
of the press. They marked the presence 
of police constables who, foiled in succes- 
sive attempts, first to clear the station 
and then to line the rail edge of the plat- 
form, had become wedged in scattered 
units that now, as the excitement began 
to seethe, strove to become unyielding 
centers in a vast mass which yielded 
from end to end like quicksand trembling 
within its confines. Rough stuff began 
to happen in the centers of the eddies. 
A young and inexperienced constable 
lost his head and tried to draw his 
truncheon. 

Here she comes! 

Immediately the great press upon the 
platform convulsed in enormous up- 
heavals, tossings, and surgings. Rushes 
from behind on the part of those who 
would get better placed for the business 
in hand were frantically battled by those 
at the front who found themselves driven 
perilously upon the edge. Oaths flew 
and savage blows were exchanged. 

“Don’t push, yer blasted idiot! Can’t 
yer see what—?”’ 

“All right, all right! What the hell’s 
up with yer? Take that, then.” 

An’ that one for you!” 

Into this stupendous uproar the 4.05; 
and at once cessation of the private 
brawls; at once a common rush, shout- 
ing, fist-tossing, upon the doors and 
windows of the coaches. Curious passen- 
gers sought to protrude inquiring heads, 
but hastily withdrew them in wise 
alarm. That savage tumult was a good 
thing to keep out of. 

The threatening, sweaty faces pressed 
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against the windows and surged along 
them. 

“Where is he?’ 

“Where’s the——?” 

“Hand him out!” 

“Throw him out! Throw him out!” 

“We want Tug Sanders!” 

And then in a sudden moment, with 
the quick and mysterious unanimity 
that gives universal instruction to a mob, 
there was taken up by every voice a 
crashing chant: 

“We want Tug Sanders!” 

Feet were accommodated to the 
rhythm. While those in front pursued 
their eager quest, wrenching open doors 
and shouting their ferocious inquiry 
among shrinking passengers, the crowded 
masses behind trod out the measure, with 
hobnailed boots crashing in unison with 
vibrant throats. 

“We—want—Tug—Sanders!” 

Mr. Tug Sanders heard it and it urged 
him nimbly on his way. He had been 
warned and he had arrived alert to pay 
behest to the warning. At the junction 
forty miles up the line there had been 
handed to him a telegram from the 
Tidborough superintendent of police: 


Very hostile crowd assembled at station. 
You are advised to leave train by up-side 
door. 


One glimpse, as the train drew into 
Tidborough, had been quite enough for 
Mr. Sanders, a man of notably quick 
perceptions. The 4.05 was not come to 
complete stop before the eminent strike 
breaker was nimbly out of the farther 
door of his compartment and fleeting 
across the rails in purposeful testimony 
to the grand natural law of self-preser- 
vation. Safety first! 


The 4.05 drew out. To the tumult of 
the ravening strikers she had added her 
own enormous din of escaping steam. 
Now, as they realized disappointment 
and bafflement, she whooped sardonic 
comment upon them from her whistle 
and slid enormously away to her own 
business, leaving them to theirs. 
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Very quickly the platform cleared. 
Disappointed of its prey, returned to 
the hard facts of the lockout, the mob 
took counsel with itself and presently 
announced its judgment in loud shouts 
of: “To the Old Man’s! To the Old 
Man’s!” 

\t six o’clock the Old Man—Mr. 
Bassett—was to receive a deputation. 
Any hopes concerning it had been shat- 
tered when it became known that he 
would first the strike 
breaker. Rumor now quickly spread the 
report that Tug Sanders had arrived, 
given them the slip, and doubtless was 
well on his way to Mr. Bassett’s. It 
commended itself to the strikers to as- 
semble about the Old Man’s gates and 
hear the result straight from the deputa- 
tion immediately its members left the 
presence; they shambled into some kind 
of marching formation and moved along, 
slouching, silent, downcast, dangerous. 

Upon the station platform, meanwhile, 
there had been reproduced the best- 
known fable of Pheedrus. ‘A mountain 
was in labor, sending forth dreadful 
groans, and there was in the region the 
highest expectation. After all, it brought 
forth an absurd The 4.05, 
when it drew out, instead of leaving 
upon the platform the colossal personal- 


receive famous 


mouse.”” 


ity expected of it, grotesquely deposited 
only the tiny figure of a little girl. Her 
hair was bobbed—a fashion highly un- 
common in 1890 


her face was pale, her 
She had a little tin box, and 
she carried a large satchel; and she stood 
there looking extraordinarily tiny and 


eves la rge. 


quaint till a porter, detaching himself 
from watching the departing strikers, ob- 
served her and came toward her. 
“Now, then, missy, what’s for you?” 
The little girl said, primly: “*Good 
[f vou please, I want 
And she added, as if 
she apprehended a thought in his mind: 
“You must understand I am quite 
accustomed to hansom cabs and allowed 
because I come from 
There are simply millions of 
hansom cabs in London, you know.” 


afternoon, porter. 
a hansom cab.” 


to go in them, 


London. 
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The porter, being entirely unaccus- 
tomed to children, was able to treat 
them just as they like being treated. 
“That so?” he said, seriously. 

“Oh, millions! Have you ever been to 
London?” 

The porter had not had this advan- 
tage. 

“You ought to ask the station master 
to let you go one day. It’s a most won- 
derful place, you know. My dear aunt 
Victoria says the City of London is the 
hubbub of the Empire.” 

“That so?” said the porter. 

The little girl nodded in vigorous con- 
firmation. “And it ts noisy.” 

She was in stature scarcely at the level 
of the porter’s waist, but in her singular 
self-possession and primness she was 
completely the dominant partner in 
these exchanges; and she now, by a 
glance toward the exits and a gesture of 
her shoulders, quite clearly instructed 
the porter that the requirements of polite 
interchange were fulfilled and that his 
duties must now be attended. 

He swung up her box in one horny 
fist and, again obeying a gesture, ex- 
tended the other toward her. She took 
it and gave the explanation she seemed 
to think necessary. 

“You see, I’m only eight,” she said, 
‘and in railway stations I always hold 
my dear mamma’s hand.” 

*Ain’t your mamma come with you, 
then?” inquired the porter. 

Her reply caused him to look sharply 
down at her, trotting by his side. 

“Ohno! You see, my dear mamma is 
dead.” 

“That so?” said the porter. 

He felt immediately that it was an 
inept remark, and to get well away from 
it, he said, in a changed and hearty 
voice: “And where might you be mak- 
ing to now, missy?” 

“I’m going to my dear uncle Henry.’ 

“That said the porter. “‘And 
what might your uncle’s regular name 
be, missy?” 

The little girl replied, rather as if she 
had learned it by heart, “Henry Bas- 


‘ 


> 


so?” 
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sett, esquire, The Old Court House, near 
Penny Green, Tidborough.” 

The porter whistled. The thing—the 
coincidence — was so completely as- 
tounding to him that he had no words 
to suit it. He felt dazed, and in dazed 
silence he led the way into the station 
yard. Three or four hansom cabs were 
in waiting. He hailed one, and as it 
came jingling up prepared to hand on 
his amazement to its driver. 

He swung up her the driver 
stiffly reaching tightly overcoated arms 
for it. 

“Wherever don’t you think this fare’s 
bound for?” 

The driver, who was no_ public 
speaker, vouchsafed only the surly grunt 
of one to whom the vagaries of fares were 
as nothing. But for the porter’s reply 
he clearly was not prepared. 

“Old Bassett’s,”’ said the porter. 

The driver jerked up his head. “Not 
on your life!’ He had a very deep, 
suspicious voice and a very small, beery, 
*“Not on your life 


box, 


and suspicious eye. 
she ain’t!” 

“Ask of her, then,” affirmed the por- 
ter, with the pride of one that has re- 


leased a startler. He looked toward the 
little girl. She was standing by the 
horse’s head, her hands clasped in ec- 
static adoration. “Calls ‘im her dear 
uncle Henry.” 

“Not on your life she don’t!” 

The porter nodded impressively. 
‘Said it to me with her own lips right 
there on the platform—” He broke off, 
for the little girl had turned from the 
horse and was approaching him, her 
fingers in her purse. 

“Thank you, porter,” she addressed 
him. ‘That’s very nice. Here is three- 
pence for you. Just lift me up to the 
step, will you? And in case, porter, any 
of the four-wheelers are annoyed I took 
a hansom, just tell them, please, it’s be- 
‘ause I like to watch the horse.” She 
was on the footboard of the cab, and she 
‘aught the driver’s small and suspicious 
eye astoundingly regarding her over the 
roof; but, with the air of one doing the 


. 
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correct thing, she ignored his eye and 
gave her instruction to the porter. “I'll 
tell the man where to go from inside.” 

“Tve told him, missy,”’ said the porter. 

She was working herself on to the seat, 
sitting on her legs tucked beneath her. 
She said, reprovingly: “But I still will, 
if you don’t mind.” 

A yellow eye now gazed lambently 
down upon the little girl through the 
roof trap. She addressed it: 

“If you please, 1 am going to my dear 
uncle Henry. If you please, to Henry 
Bassett, esquire, The Old Court House, 
near Penny Green, Tidborough. What's 
your horse’s name?” 

The eyes of the porter on the pave- 
ment said, ““Ah, now it’s your turn!” 
The yellow eye of the driver, raised in 
astonishment from the trap, gazed first 
upon his horse, then upon the porter. 
A great difficulty faced the driver; and 
it was that the only name by which he 
ever called his horse was “Blast yer!” 
—‘*Get up, blast yer! Now, then, blast 
yer! Whoa, blast yer!” 

He was, however, though a slowish 
man, a man of resource. A powerful 
aroma of beer descended upon the little 
girl. ““What name would you like him 
to be called, lady?” : 

She twisted up her face to the beer 
vent. “I should like him to be called 
Black Beauty.” 

“That's what he is called, lady,” said 
the driver, hoarsely. 

** Although he’s brown?” said the little 
girl, quickly. 

The driver raised his head and blew 
an enormous discharge of beery fumes 
across the top of his cab. “‘Hoo-oo- 
oo-ff!’ He gazed despairingly at the 
porter, but saw no sympathy there. He 
again applied his face to the trap. 
**Is mane’s black, lady, an’ ‘is tail.” 

““So they are! So they are!” cried the 
little girl, and struck her hands together. 
“Do you mind if I click him off?” 

“Not a bit, lady,” said the driver, 
relieved. 

“T’ck! t’ck!” clicked the little girl. 
“Gee up, Black Beauty!” 
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The driver thought hard, though 
slowly, during the long drive to the Old 
Court He was in violent sym- 
pathy with the strikers, and entertained 
a violent opinion of Henry Bassett, and 
in the fuddled way in which the proc- 
esses of his mind worked, he had a sullen 
notion that he was playing false to the 
strikers by permitting a relative of the 
hated Bassett The notion 
swelled to a head as the cab overtook, 
passed through, and left the ranks of the 
marchers. 


House. 


in his eab. 


He was cogitating some re- 
marks to the little girl on the subject of 
her uncle when the roof trap was agi- 
tated from beneath and he raised it and 
looked down. 

The little girl, who had climbed up- 
right to get at the trap, was resettling 
herself upon her curled-up legs. “I just 
wanted to ask where are all those men 
going to?”’ 

The question was pleasant to the 
driver. He said, with harsh emphasis: 
“They're going to see your dear 
uncle.” 

“tre they?” cried the little girl. 
it a party?” 

* Party?” growled the driver. 

“You've been drinking beer, haven’t 
you?” said the little girl. 

“Yes, lady,” said the 
closed the trap. 


ee Is 


driver, and 


The Old Court House was approached 


by massive iron gates and a short drive. 
The front door stood within cavernous 
portals in which the little girl, standing 
before it, looked rather like a fly at the 
bottom of a large teacup. The driver, 
descending, rang for her the bell pull 
which depended like a giant’s club far 
above her head, was paid, and drove off. 
‘For the less I sees of these ‘ere, lady,” 
said the driver, “the better I feels.” 

“When I'm not feeling very well,” 
said the little girl, ““my dear mamma 
gives me syrup of figs.” 

The driver withdrew himself. 

A very tall, thin man, with the ap- 
pearance of having been baked dry in an 
oven, opened the door. 
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“If you please,”’ said the little girl, 
“T’ve come to stay with my dear uncle.” 

Stupefaction took voice within the tall 
man. ““Come to stay with—come to 
stay with your dear uncle?” he repeated. 

“Yes, thank you,” said the little girl, 
and stepped over the threshold and be- 
gan very industriously to wipe her feet 
on the mat. 

The man stared down with the air of 
one watching an astounding and un- 
canny phenomenon. “Is it Mr. Bassett 
you mean?” 

“Excuse my not answering before,” 
said the little girl, after a pause in which 
her feet continued vigorously at werk. 
‘I go nine times with each foot. How 
many times do you go?” 

“Tm afraid I couldn’t quite say as to 
that,” said the tall man. With the porter 
and the driver he found himself, as :* 
were, mesmerically overpowered 

The little girl regarded him interest- 
edly. “I suppose it’s a habit with you. 
My dear mamma says that in time it 
habit and then you stop 
counting. Do you do the backs of your 
heels like this or like this?” 

“Tm afraid I couldn’t quite say as to 
that, the tall man. He 
cleared his throat. 

“What name might it be, miss?” 

“Lucey,” said the little girl. ‘What's 
yours?” 

“Cleggs, said the tall man, 
speaking, like the porter, on the rebound 
He hesitated, but as the 
little girl appeared willing to accept this 
without comment he drifted uncer- 
tainly up the hall and, knocking dis- 
creetly, passed through a doorway. 

The proprietor of Bassett’s Paper 
Mills sat at a writing table, fingering 
some papers and looking the man im- 
pervious to any reasoning but his own, 
the solitary and embittered man with a 
grudge against all men, the man proud 
to the marrow and hard to the bone, 
that he was reputed to be and that 
unquestionably he was. His clean- 
shaven face was the setting of eyes that 
were like dull-gray stones, hard and cold 


becomes a 


miss,” said 


: ” 
muss, 


of surprise. 











“THANK YOU, PORTER. 


as such, and that appeared to be lidless, 
so fixed their gaze; and of a mouth 
whose lips were tightly pressed together, 
as though he held something upon his 
tongue. 

He looked up and spoke in an austere 
voice, as of one pronouncing a judgment. 
“If that’s the deputation, Cleggs 

Cleggs began: “I beg your pardon, sir. 
It’s—”’ and turned at something that 
was pushing like a dog against his legs. 

“T can’t quite get past you,” said the 
little girl in her high, clear 
“Thank you. Didn’t you know I was 
just behind you when you stopped?” 
She advanced to the writing table. 
“Are you my dear uncle Henry?” 
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voice. 


HERE 





IS THREEPENCE FOR YOU" 


“Who are you?’ demanded Mr. Bas- 
sett. He might have been addressing a 
burglar. 

“Tm your little niece, Lucy.” 

Mr. Bassett set his hands upon the 
arms of his chair and appeared to con- 
strict them. “Luey’s child!” He turned 
his hard glance sharply across the room. 
“Get out of here!’ he said to Cleggs. 
He said to the little girl, very roughly: 
“What nonsense is this? Where do you 
come from?” 

“From London. I’ve come to stay 
with you. Have you got something in 
your mouth?” 

“It will be time for you to ask ques- 
tions,”’ said Mr. Bassett, “‘and not rude 
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or stupid questions, when you have 
answered mine.” 

“Thank you,” said the little girl. “I 
only asked because you hold your lips 
pressed up like I hold mine when I have 
cod-liver oil and can’t bear to swallow it. 
What was your question?” 

“My question was: What nonsense 1s 
this? 

The little girl swallowed before she 
spoke. “‘My dear uncle Henry, please 
don't but be brave. My dear 
mamma is dead.” 

The proprietor of Bassett’s 
Mills said, ** Luey—dead!” 


“She's with God,” said the little girl. 


Where is your mother?” 


cry, 


Paper 


“I’m not to ery, and I haven't. Feel 
my handkerchief.” 
The proprietor of Bassett’s Paper 


Mills disregarded the invitation. ** When 
did she die?” 

“On Tuesday.” 

“Who was there?” 

“Only me.” 

“Where was she buried?” 

“At Kensal Green.” 

“Who was there?” 

“Only me.” 

The little girl's lips were swiftly pro- 
truded and withdrawn. 

“| find if I pinch my nose it’s a great 
help,” she said. “IT think IT will.” 

It was a little pathetic. <A 
should have stolen down Mr. Bassett’s 
grim, cold cheek at the news of the 
death of his one-time 
but he did not so much as. wince. 
As a child he had been devotedly at 
tached to his sister Lucy. In youth she 
had kept house for him. He had quar- 
reled violently and tyrannically with 
her; and the hard but thoroughly hu- 
man fact is that his childhood’s affee- 
tions and the impulses of his youth were 
battened down 
brass-bound, 


tear 


favorite sister, 


screwed and beneath 


forty vears of weather- 


proofed, self-interest. 
He did not even wince. 
he said, solidly. 
uncles, your aunt 
with her 
The little girl was still pinching the 


“Only you?” 
“Only you? Your 
they were in touch 
where were they?” 
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bridge of her nose. Her raised elbow 
and the simultaneous twisting of one leg 
seemed to indicate the necessity, and the 
much force. “If you can 
see any wetness,” she announced, “it’s 
the pinching. My dear aunt Victoria 
and my dear uncles said it was most 
unfortunate for them, but you can’t put 
off a wedding just because anyone is ill; 
and afterward my dear aunt came and 
explained you couldn't put it off for a 
funeral. It was my dear cousin Kate’s 
wedding, and my dear uncle William 
said it was a most important catch—no, 
match. Would it be catch or match?” 

“Catch, if I know my 
Victoria,” said Mr. Bassett. 

* A most important catch,” continued 
the little girl, “and it would have looked 
so strange if they weren't there. And 
my dear uncle Barnabas said it was most 
unfortunate being the same day and 

“Ah, like them, like them!” interpo- 
lated the proprietor of Bassett’s Paper 
Mills. **Teansee them; [ean hear them!” 

“(an you?” said the little girl, and 
stood on tiptoe and looked along the 
line of her uncle's sight. 

He laughed. He laughed, and—listen 
to this—it was his laugh, and no groan, 
that did actually cause a stir and a 
creaking of the massy balks beneath 
which, like soft green leaves pressed dry 
and skeletonized in a book, his child- 
lay. He 
laughed. His thought was: ‘* What an 
What a child! What a thing to 
he so ingenuously simple as that! Imag- 
ine it, if one could be a child like that! 
Ah me! if one could!” 

He laughed, and somewhere deep 
within him a twinge responded. He 
laughed, and all the little angels stood on 
tiptoe with excitement. (The task of all 
the little angels is the old men and 
women; the old angels look after the 
children.) “If only she can get him 
laughing!” cried the little angels, stand- 
ing on tiptoe with excitement, for they 
were rather worn out with this trying 
guardianship of the proprietor of Bas- 
sett’s Paper Mills. 


exercise, of 


dear sister 


hood’s generous qualities 


idea! 
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All Mr. Bassett said, snapping off the 
laugh and _ stifling the twinge, was: 
**Where were you living? In lodgings?” 

The little girl nodded. “In our lodg- 
ings, yes. Do you know’’—she put a 
hand on the table in the motion of eall- 
ing particular attention—* do you know, 
our landlady’s grown-up daughter was in 
the pantomime? She was! She was in 
the fourth row, and our landlady said 
she would have been in the front row 
only she had thin legs on her father’s side. 
Which side cf you is your father’s side?” 

He laughed again, this time a full and 
free laugh, and all the little angels 
hugged themselves for joy on the wide 
steps of heaven and cried: ‘Hush! 
Hush!” to one another, and tiptoed again. 

“Well, you’re all on your mother’s 
side,” he said, “if that’s any explana- 
tion to you.”” And he ended again, to 
himself, “Ay me!’’—not because he 
was thinking of her 
mother, for he was not, 
but because he was 
thinking of himself. 

He said to her, “Do 
you know, when you 
walked in at that door 
just now you were about 
as likely to stay and live 
here as Cleggs is to 
stand on his head.” 

“Can he?” cried the 
little girl, enormously 
interested. 

“You'd better ask 
him. But suppose you 
do stay here? What an 
idea! How could you? 
There'd be all sorts of 
difficulties.” 

The little girl seemed 
quite to appreciate this. 
He was frowning over 
certain of the difficul- 
ties, and she reflected 
his frown. 

“There'd be my back 
to wash,”’ she said. 

He laughed again. It 
came quite easily. “Ah, 
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that particular difficulty hadn't occurred 
to me. I dare say we could get over 
that.” 

“Well, I can do everything else for 
myself. It’s only my back when I have 
my bath.” 

He was not really thinking of practical 
difficulties. Practical difficulties never 
stood in the way of the proprietor of 
Bassett’s Paper Mills. That was why he 
paid supertax on his income. The diffi- 
culties he was thinking of were of the 
same order as those which torture a man 
when he knows he ought to get up in the 
morning, and will be infinitely happier 
when he does get up, but feels he simply 
cannot. All very well to have this little 
girl in the house and to have always 
this—this freshness, this newness; but 
how about giving up his accustomed 
mode of life and his accustomed outlook 
on life and the bearing and the behavior 





““ARE YOU MY DEAR UNCLE HENRY?” 


thy 
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in life that his fellow 
tomed to him? Forty years 
habituated in it. Forty years—ay me! 

But he kept up the pretence of prac- 
tical difficulties. “*‘How about lessons? 
Don't you have to do lessons?” 

It was the merest idle dalliance, but 
all the little angels hugged themselves 
anew to hear him dallying. “He'll go 
too far in a moment!” cried all the little 
angels, jumping in their little night- 


men were accus- 


see in 


LOWTLS. 

“My dear mamma did me my les- 
sons,” said the little girl. “I can show 
you and you can do me them because, 
do you know, I’ve got the very same 
books that you and my dear mamma 
used when you were little like me. 
They've got your marks in them. I’ve 
vot them here.” 

She took from a chair the satchel she 
had brought with her and put it on the 
table. ‘There was no room in my box,” 
said the little girl. She pulled out small 
battered “There they 
Do you remember them?” 

‘IT remember them,” he said, and at 
his tone, “Oh, poor thing!” cried all the 


and volumes. 


are 


little angels. 

The little girl had opened one of the 
books and was turning over the leaves 
“Look! Those are your 
marks when you were learning. Your 
dear mamma used to put the dates every 


before him. 


day, and so did mine.” 

He rather stolidly regarded the 
thumbed his mother’s pencil 
marks, the old-fashioned woodcuts and 
the little readings in huge print. He was 
not touched by it all. What he felt 
was a strange but unmistakable delight 
little old book with its 
His 


pages, 


in the funny 
grotesquely pious and moral tales. 
the Times and the 
This stuff was de- 
had thrilled him. 


sole reading Was 


Financial Times. 
licious, and once it 
“Av me!” 

The little girl thought he must have 
finished the page at which he was star- 
“That was your reading book,” 
“My dear mamma says you 
There was one 


ing. 
she said. 
both simply loved it. 
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page—a poetry page—she said you 
couldn’t understand. I'll show you.” 

She flattened before him a page con- 
spicuously white compared with the 
finger-stained others—obviously seldom 
read. It had three stiff woodcuts—a 
small urchin sporting after a butterfly; 
a young man walking a path and looking 
at a bird above him, presumably in song; 
a middle-aged man seated on a bench 
in the attitude of reflection. 

He remembered the pictures perfectly. 
His eyes read the verse accompanying 
them: 


Shades of the prison house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy; 
The youth, who daily farther from the East 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day. 


Whither is fled the visionary gleam? 


Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 


It was unfair. The proprietor of Bas- 
sett’s Paper Mills was smitten between 
the joints of his He was 
forty years deep in the prison—forty 
years from the glory and forty from the 
dream—and he was in the company of a 
little girl upon whom no shades of the 
prison house had yet descended, which 
rather intensified and showed up his 
condition. 

The little girl waited an enormously 
long time for him to speak. At last 
she said, “Do you understand that now, 


harness. 


uncle?” 

He said, rather heavily, “I under- 
stand it.””. He turned in his chair toward 
her. “You're going to stay with me, all 
right. What would you like to do 
first?” 

The little girl said, “Ud like 
awfully—to ery.” 

(‘Look out! Look out!” cried all the 
little angels. ) 

The proprietor of Bassett’s Paper 
Mills extended his hands to her. 


most 
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She said, “Do you think my dear 
mamma would mind?” 

The proprietor of Bassett’s 
Mills something. 
know I said you might.” 

The little girl’s face began to work 
with extraordinary convulsions. 


Paper 


swallowed She'll 


He opened his arms to her. 

“That's done it! That’s done it!” 
cried all the little angels, and hopped 
and skipped in their little nightgowns 
about the floor of heaven. 

The little girl sobbed with an aban- 
donment to grief utter, complete, enor- 
mous, devastating. Every fiber and par- 
ticle of her small body seemed to con- 
tribute to the abandonment. It was like 
a universal capitulation of all her parts 
rushing to the call of one stream as 
river banks collapsing to a flood. Her 
face was buried in the shoulder of the 
proprietor of Bassett’s Paper Mills. He 
had never seen anything like such grief. 
He had never imagined that anything 
like it could be. Once or twice she cried: 
““My dear mamma! My dear mamma!” 
He put an awkward hand to her head 


Is 


os 


_-Z = & 


YOUR FATHER'S SIDE?” 


and stroked it and held her rather 
tight. 

And beneath the catastrophic collapse 
of her emotions he was himself undergo- 
ing a huge and monstrous capitulation, 
a washing out, a surging up from under, 
that the little twinges when he laughed 
at her had begun. He was thinking all 
kinds of things while he held her. He 
began to suffer the extraordinary feeling 
that he was not so much holding her as 
himself holding on to her. He was 
thinking all kinds of things. The only 
thing that, in common decency to him, 
need was the thought: 
“This infernal strike! That's in the 
way. Infernal thing!’ Also this thought: 
“It’s time I got out of it. Turn it into 
a company. Getting too old. Don’t un- 
derstand these new ideas about work- 
Get out of it. Potter about 


And again: “This 


be reported, 


people. 
with this scrap.” 
infernal strike!” 
The violence of her passionate sorrow 
ran its course. It ebbed away in long 
heaves and little shudders. He sat her 
upright on his knee and with a handker- 
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chief wiped her eyes. “Feel better? 
Better now, eh?” He put the handker- 
chief in his pocket. “Look here. I ex- 
pect you'd like to do something for me. 
Wouldn't you?” 
She nodded. 


words yet. 


She couldn't quite get 


* There “re some people waiting here to 


see me. Cleggs has been in and out of 


the room while you've beer having your 


I want you just to go in and say 
Will you?” 
Her sniffs would 
have made a vacuum cleaner feel jealous. 


cry. 
something to them for me. 
She nodded again. 


But she brightened very much at the 
idea of a thing to do. She nodded more 
vigorously. “Is it the p-party?” 
“You might call it a party.” 


her on her feet. 


He set 
“They're in the room 
straight opposite across the hall. Just 
go in and say to them from me—”’ He 
told her what to say. 
ber that?” 

“Oh yes. It sounds funny tome. Will 
they understand?” 

“You see. Well, perhaps Look! 
If they don’t, give them this.””. He wrote 
on a slip of paper and handed it to her. 


* Can you remem- 


Six awaited the little girl. 
The strikers’ deputation consisted of 
They sat 
along one side of the table in the great 


persons 
four men and two women. 


dining room on chairs arranged for them 
by Cleggs, and they sat silently, with 
rather sad, anxious eyes fixed on the 
door. They had been kept waiting a 
long time, and they boded no good from 
the delay. That strike breaker! 

The handle of the door turned slowly. 
“QO my God!” said one of the women. 

The door, instead of opening very 
wide to admit the master, opened but a 
few inches. The little girl slid in through 
the aperture and turned and stood on 
tiptoe to put both hands to the handle 
and shut it again. 

The deputation simply stared. 

The little girl came up to the table and 
looked over it. “If you please,” she 
said, ““my dear uncle says your terms 
are granted.” 
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The deputation simply stared. 

The little girl nodded in a friendly 
way. “Yes, your terms are granted. 
That’s what my dear uncle told me to 
tell you.” 

They were all on their feet. 

“*Granted!’’ 
“Granted!” another. 

The woman who had made the ex- 
clamation as the door handle began to 
turn came quickly round the table and 
struck her hands together upon her 


cried one; and, 


shrunken bosom before the little girl. 
“Dearie, you wouldn't 
Dearie, for the love of God 

“There’s this paper,” said the little 
virl, rather surprised, for she had never 
been to a party like this before. 

The paper went to the hands of an 
old man who had had the center place 
at the table. He read it aloud in an 
extraordinary, trembling voice: 


deceive 


The works 
will open in all departments at 6 A.M. to- 


The will take effect 


“Your demands are granted. 


morrow. scale 


forthwith. 


hew 


“Henry Bassett.” 


The old man dropped terrifically on 
his chair and put his arms on the table 
and Huried his head in them. Some one 
said: “Praise God! Praise God!” The 
woman facing the little girl dropped on 
her knees and clasped the little girl ter- 
ribly to her heart. The little angels on 
the wide steps of heaven skipped and 
crowed with glee. “ Did you ever!” cried 
all the little angels, and snapped their 
pink little fingers and thumbs, and 
skipped and crowed again. 


Mr. Tug Sanders had spent an un- 
profitable, but very jumpy, afternoon, 
partly in shelter at the police station, 
and partly hovering timidly on the out- 
skirts of the crowd that stood about Mr. 
Bassett’s residence, waiting for the news. 
The strike breaker made three attempts 
to penetrate the crowd and reach the 
house, but each time his courage failed 
him and he retreated. Assured at last 
of the detrimental effect on his health of 
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remaining in the neighborhood, he 
turned disconsolately away and, also for 
his health’s sake, wandered the lanes, 
keeping away from the town, till the 
seven-o'clock up-train should be due. 
But when at length he headed for the 
train an appalling thing awaited him. 
Sneaking furtively upon the city from a 
different quarter, he was frozen to dis- 
cover the market square, through which 
he must pass, filled with a 
yelling, rushing, and madly 
excited crowd of strikers. His 
hat positively lifted from his 
head upon his starting scalp. 
He pulled it over his eves and 
tremulously threaded his way 
into the mob. 

He was well known. His 
photograph had been in every 
paper. He had not made fifty 
yards to the station when he 
was discovered and his name 
roared into the welkin. He 
was seized. He closed his eyes 
and set his teeth for the hideous 
end of being torn to death. 
Lo, he was raised shoulder 
high! He was held aloftyand 
being borne aloft to the station! 
Thunderous roars hymned him 
“Good old Tug Sanders! 
Good old Tuggy! Three 
cheers for good old Tuggy! 
and another—and another 
and another!” Hundreds 
pressed forward to touch his 
hand. Mothers held up their 
children to him. Women fought with 
his carriers to throw their arms about 
him and kiss him. Girls threw flowers. 

Dumfounded, amazed; speechless, in 
a dream; dead and in another world 

the superb and magnificent strike 
breaker found himself in a compartment 
of the up-express and leaning from the 
window and regarding with a sickly and 
fatuous grin the tossing mob that 
tumultuously surged before him, adoring 
him. His shattered ears had informed 
him that the strike was ended, the men 
victorious, but what on earth—? What 


on. 


HE 


HAD NEVER SEEN 
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the devil—? His sickly and fatuous 
grin was all he could achieve. 

“Ah! Ain’t “e modest?” cried a stout 
lady perched on the platform bookstall 
for better view 
“Ah, if 
noble, the darling!” 

She then overbalanced and fell off. 

Simultaneously the train — started. 
What a shout! What a very delirium of 


of the adored counte- 


nance. ‘e ain't modest as ’e is 


ANYTHING LIKE SUCH GRIEF 


ecstatic cheering! 


A Salvation Army 
band, tearing up at the double, and, as 
the Tidborough County Times said on 


. 


the morrow, at the “psychological mo- 
ment,’ fixed their instruments with 
lightning speed. With heartfelt throats 
the crowd took up the well-known tune. 
Slowly the stupendous strike breaker, 
leaning from the window, smiling his 
modest, sickly smile, waving his modest, 
lackadaisical hand (he felt it was the 
least he could do)—slowly he was drawn 
away to the heartfelt, heart-aching song, 
hymned from five hundred throats: 
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‘God be with you till we meet 
again.” 

It was tremendous. Strong men 
wept, and well they might. In the 


words of the Tidborough County Times, 
“It was a sublime and deeply moving 
moment.” 

The stupendous strike breaker drew 
in his head and wiped his streaming 
brow. 

“Sir,” said an aged gentleman of 
evangelical appearance seated in the 
carriage —‘‘sir, this is the most glorious 
day in the history of Tidborough. Sir, 


you are noble! You are noble, sir, and 


DROPPED ON HER KNEES 





AND CLASPED HER TO HER HEART 


you are enshrined forever in the hearts 
of this great city.” 

“Oh, well,” 
breaker. “Oh, 
dazed, and tried to look noble what time 
he thought, “What the dickens—?” 


the noble. strike 


well,’ and sat down, 


said 


“But 
small 


that’s not 
and 
angel, peeping. 

“Oh, poof! That's nothing!” cried the 
other little angels. ‘That's nothing to 
what they do down there sometimes. 
What does it matter? Just look at Henry 
Bassett. Stand on this cloud.” 


fair!” cried a very 


quite inexperienced little 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN 


BY W. L. GEORGE 


Author of Caliban 


F I felt that I could avoid it, I should 

not write this chapter, for I hold that 
the American woman is a woman before 
she is an American. I should rather 
write, with an American slant, an essay 
on woman unqualified, consider her as 
affected by the primal emotions of love, 
hatred, ambition; I fear that my title 
may misrepresent me, that it may imply 
separation of the American woman from 
her sisters, whether British or Eskimo, 
which is not intended. But, though she 
may not differ from them essentially, at 
least among the central masses of the 
country, her exterior manifestations of 
character do establish bright contrasts 
with the woman of Europe. Of those 
one must take note. One must also take 
note of the fact that most Americans 
ask most Europeans, ““What do you 
think of the American woman?” and 
seem to expect a reply embodying 
amazement before an entirely new hu- 
man species, 

The stranger’s difficulty is made all 
the more intense by his endeavors to 
find out what is an American. Is it the 
descendant of a Pennsylvanian German 
who immigrated a century and a half 
ago, or a recent immigrant of British 
stock, or an Irishman with forty years’ 
political work behind him; a long Yan- 
kee; a square-headed, thick-jowled sales- 
man, called Smith, whose father came 
across as Strubelsky? The questioning 
stranger finds the problem more puzzling 
among the women because fashion levels 
their appearance. He watches the pro- 
cession of British, Italian, Jewish, Slav 
types; if he has opportunity to speak 
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with them, their accent is uniform; he 
asks himself whether their national point 
of view is uniform, whether the Ameri- 
can woman is anything but a European 
varnished in America. And if that is 
the case, then the varnish. . . . What 
is the varnish? 

If we assume as an average American 
type the woman whose parents, of im- 
migrant extraction, were born in the 
United States, one thing can be said of 
her in general—her physical attractions 
are very great. It is no exaggeration 
to lay down that, though not every 
young American woman is pretty, she 
nearly always knows how to seem it. 
She is excessively well groomed; she 
takes of her hair and her hands a care 
that the average Englishwoman does 
not; she gives intelligent thought to her 
clothes. However tired, the stenog- 
rapher presses her skirt every day, 
and spends upon its renewal money 
she sometimes needs for food. She out- 
classes the Englishwoman because she 
is less given to breaking her lines with 
bows and frills; she takes trouble with 
her shoes; she is very near to the 
Frenchwoman in her style of dressing, 
except that she uses stronger colors and 
that she sometimes adds to a simple 
model gown a trimming one could do 
without. Strong colors are not against 
her; for my part, I am rather tired of the 
eternal black and white, fawn and gray, 
of Paris. Some of this lore seems to be 
imparted at certain finishing schools, 
where she is taught the care of skin, 
hands, hair, which is never done in an 
English school, where it is despised, or 
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in a French school, where it would be 
thought improper. The tendency to 
decoration is so strong that I have even 
seen several colored girls with their 
cheeks rouged and their mouths made up. 
This had a little exotic air that was 
rather pleasing, but it seems to me to 
represent the highest point of feminine 
egotism. 

Reverting to the problem offered by 
the admixture of races, though there are 
no female American types corresponding 
with the two dominant male types, there 
i facial characteristic. I 
noticed this soon after arrival, but it was 
two months before I could define it. 
You find in America long faces, round 
faces, dark skins, and fair skins, and yet 
they are mostly American, in this sense 
that the features are more marked than 
they are in Europe. That seems to me to 
be the definition. The eyes are larger, 
the lips much thicker or much thinner, 
the chin and jaw lines more pronounced. 
The American woman has em- 
features than the European 

What is interesting is that in 


IB a common 


more 


phatic 

woman. 
the cities she does not recognize that 
nature has endowed her with strong 
features, so she powders, uses lip salve, 
strengthens her eyebrows, or thins them 


into half-circular brush strokes, and 
kohls her eyelids much more than the 
European. Also, when the fashion in 
dress tends toward undressing, she is 
rather excessive. This may be due to 
the hot summers; it may point to tem- 
perature rather than to temperament, 
but it may also express one side of her 
psychology. Where the European 
woman suggests, the American woman 
proclaims. If I may generalize so far as 
that the English attitude in 
woman is to sit down and look sweet 
until one notices her, that the 
French attitude is to edge away, but 
not too far, I suppose I may define the 
American attitude as the storming of 
the mild fortress which is called the 
American man. 

I have been told that the American 
woman does not take pains to attract 


to say 


some 
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men, and that is to a certain extent true. 
I have passed six months in this country, 
visited many cities, and been on the 
lookout for any interesting facts, but I 
have never seen an American girl give 
to a man in the street what the English 
call the “glad eye.” That is a matter of 
method; feel that she is merely re- 
serving her strength and that when she 
decides to go over the top she does it 
with a speed and vigor which a European 
would call unmaidenly. She tends to 
bash rather than to entangle. Excess in 
clothing and decoration does not at all 
mean that women are trying to attract 
men. Women don’t dress for men; they 
know better than that; they know bet- 
ter than waste themselves on a sex so 
dull; they dress for one another, and half 
the strain of fashion is due to the 
knowledge that they are appearing be- 
fore women, the hardest critics and the 
most learned. 

I have talked in this sense with a 
certain number of American men, who 
did not like the subject much. I find 
the American point of view on women 
rather difficult to understand. There 
prevails in this country a cult—we may 
call it gynzolatry—a verbal worship of 
woman in the abstract which puzzles a 
person like me, who insists on jooking 
upon women as merely human beings. 
When an American man talks to one 
about the nobility and purity of women, 
about their remoteness from the com- 
mon temptations of mankind, one is 
quite as surprised as when one meets the 
universal cynical type which hates 
woman and thinks her capable of all 
crimes. Many Americans are willing to 
assert that there lies a spiritual beauty 
in the soul of woman. This again puz- 
zles me, for I do not know what spiritual 
means; I think beauty undefinable, and 
am suspicious of the soul. I find it diffi- 
cult to identify the point of view of the 
United States of Femininity, because 
Americans, when you press them, will- 
ingly confess that “‘Frenchwomen are 
loose, Englishwomen are hypocritical, 
etc.,” and then, by degrees, allow you to 
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feel that their women are not as other 
women; that they have a superior ideal- 
ism; that they are lifted above the gross- 
ness of the world—which are chilly 
things to say of women. They seem to 
think the American woman incapable of 
sin, yet all the time one has a queer 
sense that this rhapsody is recited like a 
lesson which they have read somewhere, 
perhaps a lesson which has been pro- 
claimed to them by the objects of their 
adoration. 

The American woman undoubtedly 
proclaims herself (by word and deed) to 
the uncommitted male. She is a good 
partisan of her sex; she thinks it a fine 
thing to be a woman, while her mate 
finds no special pride in being a man. I 
think she herself has set up the standard 
of virtue by which her men measure her. 


CONTENTMENT 
The American is more than the Euro- 


pean woman conscious of her importance. 
She is conscious in a double sense— 


namely, she thinks highly of women in 
general, and she generally thinks fairly 


highly of herself in particular. This is 
not an attack, for no respect is deserved 
by those who do not respect themselves, 
but between conceit and self-respect lies 
an abyss that can be bridged only by 
common sense. Generally speaking, I 
have found few American women unduly 
satisfied with their own charms and 
capacities, or their position; but I have 
found a somewhat inflated idea of the 
value and power of woman in general. 
Many American women seem _ per- 
suaded that no standard exists for their 
comparison with the Europeans; that 
they are the product of another age, and 
that it is their mission to show mankind 
what woman can do. They consider 
that in coolness of mind, in executive 
capacity, in logical faculty, in beauty of 
spiritual imagination, they have at- 
tained heights of which their European 
sisters have not reached the foothills. 
Women’s writings, in American books 
and magazines, are spattered with 
phrases that exhibit narcissism. (There 
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is no pathological implication in this, ex- 
cept in so far as self-admiration is a 
pathological reaction.) For instance, in 
Women and the New Race, by Mrs. 
Sanger, we are told that women, by con- 
trolling birth, may remake the world. A 
little farther on we are told that upon 
the shoulders of woman, conscious of her 
freedom, rests the responsibility of cre- 
ating a new sex morality. These preten- 
tions seem to me not only excessive, but 
also exclusive; it takes two to make a 
morality. If women were to enforce a 
new moral attitude, in which man had 
no say, we, who for years have been 
attacking man-made laws, would equally 
object to woman-made laws. 

This brings us back to the American 
woman’s belief that she is not as other 
women. I have several times received 
shocked criticisms of the heroine of my 
novel, Blind Alley, who has a passionate 
though incomplete affair with a married 
man. In every case I have been asked 
whether Monica is “a typical English 
girl,” and told that “no American girl 
would behave like this.”” Such illusions 
—the newspapers being filled with sex 
crimes—must be rooted in vanity. You 
find this feminine national vanity every- 
where. For instance, I was brought into 
contact with a woman who was to show 
me that I did not understand her sex, to 
explain the American woman, so that I 
might realize the progress and the 
change brought about in the New World. 
The question arose between us whether 
courtship should be practiced as an art. 
I had ventured to write down a few 
views as to the way in which men should 
conduct their courtship, so as to obtain 
from the woman they love the maximum 
of response. I had indicated that, in 
my opinion, any man who can support 
a woman can get a wife, but maybe will 
not obtain love. Thereupon followed a 
detailed statement of the process by 
which the self-esteem of a woman is en- 
couraged, and elementary notes on the 
treatment of rivals, the maintenance of 
freshness in a long engagement, etc. 
These views infuriated not only the lady 
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in question, but three more of the same 
kind. I was told that these ideas, these 
old-fashioned flatteries, these preambles, 
these devious devotions, are merely bor- 
ing to the young ladies with direct 
minds who go around to-day deciding 
whom they will matrimonially devour. 
It was added that perhaps English- 
women were like this, but that it would 
not do in America. (You see, the 
national ending is inevitable.) 

What is one to reply to these inflated 
statements? Do some women walk the 
world blindly? Do they not see men 
striving to gain the regard of a woman 
who hesitates? Do they really believe 
that the modern woman, after a period 
occupied by golf, or noncommittal rides 
in the Subway, is suddenly asked by a 
man, “ Will you marry me?” and bluntly 
“Yes, let’s get hitched.” I 
think many do believe this. The woman 
intoxicated with the progress 
made by her sex can spend a week on 
Broadway, or, what is still more reveal- 
ing, a week in small-town socials, and 
continue to believe that there has been 
an enormous change in the relations of 
the sexes. 
to believe; 


replies, 


who is 


She believes what she wants 
in America it is extraordi- 
nary how many educated women fail to 
realize what a faint seratch has been 
made on human nature by the last fifty 
years. They seem to allow nothing for 
the effect of tradition on the uncon- 


scious or subconscious part of the female 


temperament. Female education in the 
United States began only seventy or 
If you go a little far- 
ther back, you find Martha Washington 
making her pickles, fearing God, and 
keeping her mind free from ideas that 
did not concern her. Behind those three 
venerations of educated women lie about 
two thousand generations of women who 
were not cousins of the ape, but women 
with a language and a rude civilization. 
Now, is it asonable to put the cultiva- 
tion of two or three generations against 
fifty thousand years? Can a_ short 
course in a prairie university so entirely 
do away with the traditions, the com- 


eighty years ago. 
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pulsions, the inhibitions left behind by a 
period so long that it makes the history 
of Egypt almost news for this afternoon’s 
newspaper? I do not want to stress this, 
but I do think that an elementary 
knowledge of comparative history com- 
pels one to laugh aside the idea of a 
revolution in the female mind, whether 
in Europe or in America. The differ- 
ence between this day and a hundred 
years ago amounts to a varnish; the 
reformer had better realize that, so 
that his reforming energies may not be 
dulled by an overcomplacent sense of 
achievement. This does not mean that 
the American woman is wrong in feeling 
pride in the conquests of her sex, nor is 
she wrong in thinking that she has gone 
farther in freedom than her European 
sisters. Only she has not gone quite so 
far as she thinks. 

In the days of chivalry the knight 
went on his knees to his lady, but he 
took this as a formality. The kneeling 
attitude of the modern American seems 
honest. He definitely admires his 
women. He does not, like the Parisian, 
stress their elegance; like the French- 
man, their beauty; while vaunting their 
smartness and good looks, he especially 
values their moral quality; he accords 
them a certain dignity which Europe 
refuses them. America is definitely a 
woman’s country. But when you con- 
sider the facts a little more closely you 
begin to be doubtful. I don’t know in 
how many hundreds of crowded street 
cars I have ridden, but only two or three 
times have I seen a man give up his seat 
to a woman. 

I quite understand that American life 
is hard and competitive, but this does 
not quite accord with the goddess 
theory. Likewise, one is struck by the 
position women seem to have attained 
in business, until one has dealings with 
their firms. I have had to do with many 
American business organizations ; in a 
number of cases I had to make arrange- 
ments with an underling. Whenever 
the underling was a man, all went well; 
in the two cases where I had to deal with 
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a woman, no further notice was taken 
of the messages. I havea vision of the 
offices where these women carried their 
messages, of the man in charge listening 
to his male subordinate and telling the 
woman to run away and play. 

This, of course, is not a generalization, 
but merely an indication. I have been 
equally surprised by the conquests made 
in business by American women. It is 
rather a shock to a European to meet a 
pretty girl of twenty-seven, to hear that 
she works in a drug corporation, and 
then to discover that she is a direc- 
tor; a shock to find a woman running ¢ 
lawyer’s office entailing annual expenses 
of seven or eight thousand dollars, and 
making a living. It is a surprise to 
find the American stenographer earning 
four times as much as her European 
sister. All those shocks, however, arise 
out of particular instances, and, though 
I agree that the American woman has 
made herself a good position, when I go 
through a business-reference book, I find 


that not one in a hundred of the leading 


names is the name of a woman. In 
America man still rules; all you can say 
is that he does not rule women so harshly 
as he does in Europe. 

These suspicions as to the actual posi- 
tion of women in America are strength- 
ened when one investigates a little more 
closely the achievements which have 
been so loudly advertised in the press. 
Consider, for instance, the position of 
women in the American civil service. 
The Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor has re- 
cently issued a report on “Women in 
Government Service.” During the 
period considered, 86 per cent of the 
women appointed were given salaries 
lower than $1,300 a year, while only 36 
per cent of the men were given positions 
as low as this. The report goes on to 
show that, as the amount of salary ad- 
vances, the number of women appointed 
decreases. For positions higher than 
$1,300 a year, only 5 per cent of the 
women are appointed, as against 46 per 
cent of the men. If we view the situa- 
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tion a little differently, and compare 
government appointments with the 
number of women who passed the requi- 
site examination for the higher posts, we 
find that, while 59 per cent of the female 
candidates passed the clerical tests for 
middle positions, the commissioners did 
not appoint, as one might think they 
would, 59 per cent of the women to 
these positions. They appointed 72 
per cent; the difference of 13 per cent 
represents female candidates who were 
given a middle position instead of the 
superior position they had won in open 
contest. And if we consider the posts 
where special training is required, while 
30 per cent of the female candidates were 
eligible, only 15 per cent were appointed. 
As the examinations harmonize as nearly 
as possible with the vacancies, it follows 
that in every case women were deprived 
of anything between a quarter and a half 
of the rights which they obtained by 
open examination in competition with 
the men. 

The reader should not conclude that 
I am making a case against the treat- 
ment of women in America. I am quite 
aware that in every way of life woman is 
better treated here than in any other 
part of the world; that the marriage and 
divorce laws, notably, in many states 
are her excessive partisans. But it 
would be foolish to believe that woman’s 
battle has been completely won in the 
United States. She still has a great deal 
to do to achieve equality; she had bet- 
ter realize this, and struggle for it, than 
be led away by sentimental eulogies of 
her achievements, and more or less dis- 
honest proclamations of her supremacy. 

Two instances of the lyrical exaggera- 
tions which lead American women to 
believe that the male world is open to 
them I find in an article in the Pictorial 
Review, called “Two Women Lawyers at 
the Head of Their Profession.”” One is 
Mrs. Georgia P. Bullock, Deputy Dis- 
trict Attorney and Public Prosecutor of 
Los Angeles. That is a high-sounding 
title, and one must not underrate the 
achievement of Mrs. Bullock; but if one 
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looks carefully into details of her work 
one cannot avoid the feeling that she is 
the deputy district attorney with em- 
phasis on the deputy. It is true that she 
goes into court to prosecute, but it is 
permissible to doubt whether she is given 
the more important prosecutions. Fur- 
thermore, her special work appears to be 
the settlement of disputes between hus- 
bands and wives, the collection of money 
from defaulting husbands. In other 
words, she seems to be merely a proba- 
tion officer on a large scale. I do not say 
that her duties are unimportant, but I do 
say that they are much less responsible 
and much less independently performed 
than her title would suggest. 

The second case is that of Mrs. An- 
nette Abbott Adams, described as the 
first woman Assistant Attorney-General 
of the United States. Here, indeed, is a 


high-sounding title, but as one reads 
into the details one feels more and more 
that Mrs. Adams is not so much the 
Assistant Attorney-General, as the as- 
sistant to the Attorney-General. 


Here 
again is a woman who goes into court 
and pleads, but here once more is a 
woman whose work seems mainly to be 
the examination and preparation of 
cases for the decision of her male chief. 
Hers is a powerful post, but it has noth- 
ing of the supreme. She is not mistress 
of her office. She may have men under 
her, but she has men over her. Until a 
woman actually occupies a Cabinet post, 
or the sole headship of a government 
department, the case will not have been 
made; until then one is justified in say- 
ing that the people who make out that 
the American woman has got to the top, 
are either untruthful or sentimental. 


MISS AMERICA 


One of the most interesting features of 
the American woman question is the 
supremacy of the girl. In Europe the 
girl hardly counts at all; in Scandinavia, 
Russia, Germany, she has, to a certain ex- 
tent, emancipated herself, but has there- 
by lost a little in bourgeois considera- 
tion. In the south of Europe, and even 
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in France, she is still a chattel of the 
family, while in England she is com- 
pletely eclipsed by the young married 
woman. It is a remarkable thing in an 
American summer hotel to see the own- 
ers of automobiles filling their cars with 
young girls, while the young matrons 
are left behind. Yet the young married 
woman is far more attractive, far more 
amusing than the bread-and-butter miss. 
Except in rather fast circles, she seems 
in America to be almost entirely ignored. 
Everything goes to the girl—money for 
college, for training, social considera- 
tion; she is encouraged to waywardness, 
as if the men took a delight in her 
freshness, her mischievousness, and en- 
joyed her youthful petulance. It is 
rather regrettable in a way, for it leads 
to the conclusion that the American 
woman’s good time is rather short. 

After her marriage she can assert her- 
self over her husband; if she is rich she 
can attain a big social position, be féted, 
photographed, but she’s not the catch 
of the season; she is the caught. If she 
is poor, she is taken little notice of; she 
is not courted as a woman; her hus- 
band is supposed to provide courtship, 
and he is seldom at home. If, as is most 
likely, she has to do a lot of housework 
because she finds no help, she loses her 
looks rather quickly. Her skin dries; at 
twenty she is exquisite; at thirty-five 
nerves and boredom have aged her. 
Since her marriage she has not counted. 
Many will remember the triumph of 
Miss Alice Roosevelt, who was described 
as “Princess Alice”; since her marriage 
she has not been heard of as “Queen 
Alice.””. She may now be a social leader, 
but she has ceased to “star.” A debu- 
tante is a normal star, which sets when 
changed from Miss into Mrs. 

The American girl has the time of a 
butterfly; it is not a long one, but it is 
a better time than the European’s. If 
she works, it is a national custom to 
entertain her, to give her things, and 
this may have something to do with the 
development of her character. I hesi- 
tate to dissect anything so complex. I 
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suppose that excessively hard pictures of 
her were made by Henry James in 
Deisy Miller, by Mr. Owen Johnson in 
The Salamander, and by Mrs. Wharton 
in The Custom of the Country, but I do 
believe that a certain hardness must 
afflict the American girl, owing to the 
excess of good things which she enjoys 
very early and very easily. When one 
obtains things easily one looks upon 
them as a natural right. If then one’s 
rights are flouted one grows peevish. 

It is rather interesting to listen to the 
American girl when she visits England; 
she can’t understand the man who gives 
her no candies or flowers, who seldom 
takes her to the theater, and who actu- 
ally expects her to amuse him instead of 
working to amuse her. I confess that I 
don’t like her as well as the American 
married woman, who has been reduced 
by work and difficulties to a state devoid 
of petulance. She has lost a few illu- 
sions. She is no longer leading the rather 
excited life of the well-to-do girl, and 
the fairly excited after-hours life of the 


popular working girl. An Englishwoman 


who has lived in America many years 
sends in the following criticism of the 
American girl: “She accepts life as 
it is and makes the most of it; she 
neither digs up corpses nor broods over 
injuries; she goes on to the next ad- 
venture life offers, ignoring the past. She 
sheds few tears, would consider the fos- 
tering of her soul absurd, the pursuit of 
beauty irrelevant. She lives untouched 
by beauty and sorrow.” I reproduce, 
but neither assent to nor differ from this. 

It is the American girl, more than the 
American woman, who embodies the 
national restlessness. She is always 
meeting young men in a queer, com- 
radely way; she is always on the tele- 
phone, making a date; automobiles 
appear for her late in the evenings; she 
goes out with the moon and returns with 
the sun. There is something bright, 
almost metallic about her, and the Eng- 
lishman grows bewildered when he tries 
to understand the process of starvation 
which turns her into the modest and 
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even resigned American wife. I am pick- 
ing my words; in spite of their procla- 
mations, I doubt whether the American 
man is quite as much at his wife’s feet as 
is made out. It seems to me that he 
respects his wife as he respects an ex- 
pensive picture. He talks a great deal 
about the high qualities of women, but 
tends to treat them like little dears. He 
seems to revere women in general, but 
perhaps not in particular, his wife being 
the most particular of instances. 

In America women do have a good 
deal of power, but I suspect that this is 
because the men are so busy that they 
have no time to argue, and too little 
time to exercise all the powers them- 
selves. So they hand over some of the 
minor powers, and honestly believe that 
this constitutes a female coronation. 
That is why the well-to-do married 
woman in America generally strikes me 
as unhappy. While the poor man’s wife 
lives the universal hard but human life of 
the poorer European wife, the wife of the 
man of middle fortune seems eaten up by 
vain ambitions. But even she is less un- 
happy than the rich wife, for her hus- 
band works short hours and gives her 
companionship, while too many rich 
wives see their overworked, business- 
haunted husbands only at an occasional 
evening meal, when guests separate 
them; she is alone while he travels; 
hence her frantic search for amusement, 
faiths, causes, social life, movement, al- 
ways movement. My mental picture of 
the rich American wife is a grim one; 
while the rich Englishwoman is often 
bored by her husband, the American 
equivalent is bored by having no hus- 
band at all. Within a few years of her 
marriage her lover goes back to his 
office and does not come out again. 


THE UPPER AIR 


At a small but high-browed gathering 
(often, but not only, in America). 

Youne Lapy: “Mr. George, I’m just 
crazy to know what you think of Miss 
May Sinclair.” 


Mr. Greorce: “Well...” 
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Youne Lapy: “Don’t you think her 
books are full of cosmic universality? 
Oh, do tell me what you think.” 

Mr. Georce: “ You mean... 

Youna Lapy: “What I like about 
Miss Sinclair is just that—her sense of 
the universal cosmos. Now in my home 
town in Oregon they want to know just 
what you think.” 

Mr. George: “From the... 

YounG Lapy: “If you think she co- 
ordinates the analyses of the psyche of 
the characters, then what I want to 
know is how she correlates the theory of 
the moron with that of the urning. . . .” 

Mr. Georce: “I...” 

[YounG Lapy discusses Bergson and 
the Matriarchate. 

Mr. Greorce: “You...” 

[YounG Lapy discusses Sinn Fein and 
the decay of taste. 

Mr. Greorce: “If...” 

[Youne Lapy discusses Mr. Carl Sand- 
burg, Longfellow, psychoanalysis, 
Mrs. Fiske, prohibition, 
Alexander Hamilton, the negro ques- 
tion, the Barrymores, the exchange 
problem, and Yellowstone Park, 

Mr. Grorce: “When...” 

Youna Lapy (rapturously): “I’m so 
glad to have met you. You’ve no idea, 
Mr. George, how they hang upon your 
slightest word way out in Oregon. I 
do love to hear you talk.” 

Mr. Grorce ts later 
discovered concealed in the refrig- 
eralor. 
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[She continues. 


That sort of thing rather worries one. 
Because of it, perhaps, I have spent in 
America little time in literary circles and 
much more in places where they talked 
of copper and of corn. But, though it is 
tiring, it is not so absurd as it sounds; 
indeed, it has significances which should 
be neither ignored nor derided. My im- 
pression of the American woman is that 
on an average she is intellectually more 
developed than the European; poten- 
tially, she is not superior, but in develop- 
ment she is. The American woman is to 
the European what a tilled field is to an 


untilled field. She is infinitely better 
informed, more interested in new ideas, 
readier to accept a new theory of life, 
just as her man, compared with the 
European, is readier to accept a new in- 
vention. There is hardly anything in 
which one may not hope to interest her; 
the traveling Englishman is continually 
surprised to encounter in cities of thirty 
thousand inhabitants large groups of 
clubwomen who meet month after 
month, and year after year, to hear lec- 
tures on literature, social questions, for- 
eign lands. He discovers in their houses 
the best new books; he is asked ques- 
tions which reveal acquaintance with 
the world’s movements; he receives the 
expression of views which only a year 
before were being expounded at the Sor- 
bonne or at Jena. England has nothing 
like this. In a small English town you 
generally discover one or two delightful 
and cultured women, who are more or less 
miserable because they find the men as 
stupid as men know how to be, and in- 
telligent female society nonexistent. The 
brilliant Englishwoman in the country 
must shut herself up with her books; 
there is nothing else for her. The bril- 
liant American woman, on the other 
hand, has this unique outlet of club life, 
which draws together most of the women 
of brains that live in the locality, and 
also a large number of women of inferior 
intellectual capacity, who honestly want 
to improve that intellectual capacity, 
are anxious to get hold of all the new 
ideas and manifestations of art. Only in 
very big English cities do women have 
clubs, and even then one might say that 
in those institutions the Englishwomen 
assemble to gulp tea, while the American 
women assemble to gulp ideas. 

Many American men laugh at the 
women’s clubs. They find these places 
humorous. Also they like to pretend 
that clubwomen wear bloomers. But, 
having by now visited a large number of 
women’s clubs all over the country, I 
know quite well that every one of them 
is a center for culture and stimulus. The 
sagerness with which an idea is received 
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by American club women is the most 
hopeful side in American civilization. It 
seems the most hopeful because the 
action of the women, which is now only 
beginning to make itself felt, amounts 
to a reaction against the money-getting 
male. Leaving aside the artist and the 
scientific genius, it appears that in all 
countries the man is to-day less vivid, 
less open-minded, than the woman. This 
is particularly the case in England, 
where the average man is a stupefied 
creature, intellectually much inferior to 
his wife. The average American woman 
is, it is true, less superior to the average 
American man than is_ the 
Englishwoman to the average English- 
man, but she does outdo him in her keen- 
ness for new outlooks. Thus she be- 
comes the force that leads to the cultural 
development of her country. 
Naturally, if I may use an old apho- 
rism, “one makes no omelette without 
breaking eggs.” The sad conversation 
I had with a young lady, which is re- 


average 


” 


produced akove, is an instance of what 


can happen to a woman who has 
taken in her culture in too large doses 
and too fast. Very commonly, when 
you meet a_ well-educated American 
woman, you find that the conversa- 
tion runs more than is comfortable 
on French literature, Claudel, Marcel 
Proust, Paul Fort; you will suffer quo- 
tations from Westermarck; you may 
drift into general ideas, philosophy, psy- 
chology. That embarrasses the English- 
man for two reasons; one of them is that 
he is accustomed to talking to women 
about plays, games, holiday resorts, ete., 
or, if he belongs to a more evolved type, 
of love. The second reason is that he is 
not accustomed to being told what the 
woman thinks; he is accustomed to tell 
her what he thinks, and to being helped 
to develop what he chooses to call his 
ideas by a minimum of contradiction. 
So the American woman worries him. 
He finds that she is using him as a 
sounding board to try her latest song; 
he feels he is being lectured; and if, as 
is often the case, she changes the sub- 
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ject at frequent intervals, he fears he is 
being jabbed. As a rule, he therefore 
dislikes that type and is thankful when 
he escapes to the American girl. Un- 
fortunately, the American girl seems to 
expect him to play golf and tennis, to 
swim and climb trees in a single morn- 
ing, so the vitality of the American femi- 
nine rather worries him. 

What worries him particularly in the 
American woman is the presence of this 
active prehensile mind within an attrac- 
tive form. He meets a woman in the 
middle twenties; she has a clear, beau- 
tiful skin; she is well manicured; she 
wears an attractive frock of chiffon, 
which is not crumpled; she is a woman 
with whom he feels he ought to exchange 
some amorous dallying, this being the 
thing todo. Only he does not know how 
to begin. She is too serious, too inter- 
ested; she seems too aloof from these 
natural things. If he is strongly at- 
tracted, he considers with a certain mis- 
ery that these well-cut lips are wasting 
their time in discussing psychoanalysis 
and that he might find them better 
employment—if only he knew what to 
do. Should he, he wonders, begin by an 
epigram out of Bernard Shaw? He asks 
the American man, who, he naturally 
concludes, knows something of the emo- 
tional temperament of his country- 
women. The American man, if that day 
he is in a cynical mood, instead of his 
normal state of rhapsody, gives him 
advice which I cannot reproduce here, 
and the Englishman sadly shakes his 
head and walks away. 

The difficulty of the European is that 
he generally looks upon sex attraction as 
the basis of all relations between men 
and women. To a great extent he is 
right, in this sense that between every 
man and every woman who like each 
other at all there is at least a streak of 
that attraction. But while the European 
is accustomed to viewing that streak 
through a microscope, in America he has 
to use a telescope. So he flounders in 
Bergson, and tries to discuss pragma- 
tism; he tries to get back to the firm 
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ground of his intersexual concept. 
Sometimes, when he plunges and induces 
the woman to talk of love, his trouble 
increases, because he finds the intellec- 
tual American woman inclined to look 
upon love as something between a sacra- 
ment and a laboratory test. He encoun- 
ters a high idealism about “the divinity 
of sex,”” which seems to him as fantastic 
He is told that love is 
not as simple as the symbolic holding of 
hands. It must be dosed and analyzed 
before practice; it must be organized 
into a conjugal eucharist, prepared for, 
practiced on the appointed day, certi- 
fied by Doctor Freud as well as by Mr. 
Pussyfoot Johnson. The Englishman 
becomes horrified; he is in the middle of 
things he cannot understand. The native 
kisses knew less complexity; there was 
national 
embraces of yore. 


as it is cosmic. 


welfare in his 
It is only by degrees 
that he grasps that the passion of two 
individuals is not an intimate thing. All 
his life he has been making a mistake 
about that. He begins to realize that 
the people he calls lovers are merely 


less sense of 


delegates of the race; he conceives it as 
possible that in days to come they may 
be duly elected (for three years or the 
duration of the boom in divorce) by a 
jury of matrons. So he flounders among 
the latest theories of psychiatry and the 
the congenitally 
blind, until at last he struggles on to the 


newest statistics of 
firm, safe old English ground of common- 
place and says, “Yes, I see; one must 
be selfish.” To which he receives 
as a reply, “The sex relation must be 
ego-phobocentric.”” 


not 


All this, of course, is on the surface; 
I develop this aspect only because the 
visiting Englishman is so easily deceived 
by that surface. What he does not un- 
derstand, until he takes trouble, is that 
the and swift the 
American woman is responsible for a 
certain rawness in her culture. What has 
happened is that, within half a century, 
the American woman has acquired more 
information, considered more ideas, than 
she could assimilate in thrice the time. 


new education of 
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Skyscrapers are built at the rate of a 
floor a week; an attempt has uncon- 
sciously been made by the American 
woman to construct her mind at that 
pace. But it is not so easy to modify the 
mind as to hasten the laying of the in- 
animate brick. An idea planted in a 
mind is not inanimate. It is a thing that 
develops into a sometimes quite unex: 
pected form. An idea which was planted 
for a lily often turns out, when full 
grown, to be a hollyhock; and another 
attempt may produce, not a hollyhock, 
but a chrysanthemum. The result is 
that, having started with a perfectly 
orderly bed of lilies, put in a little hur- 
riedly, without thorough examination of 
the bulbs, the ultimate result is a garden 
in a state of some disorder in which, 
human nature being what it is, grow a 
certain number of weeds. 

This metaphor should not be taken as 
an attack, for it is better to plant rather 
at random than not to plant at all, but 
I think it explains what I mean—that 
the intellectual ambition of the Amer- 
ican woman has proved so swift, so 
greedy, so magnificently open to the 
newest things, that it would be unreason- 
able to expect it to produce everywhere 
an entirely balanced state of mind. The 
American woman is making intellectual 
experiments. Already she is ahead of 
the European in variety of product. As 
time goes on, she may grow less anxious 
to seek novelty and prove more inclined 
to proceed with the ordering and qualifi- 
cation of her present collection. Mean- 
while she is on the right road from the 
point of view of her development. 
Whether this road will ultimately lead 
her into cool intellectuality, whether 
intellect will be absorbed for the 


strengthening of emotion, is impossible 
to say, but she is doing one great thing- 
she is shaking free from the intellectual 
stagnation which for so many centuries 
kept her so enslaved. 


A NOTE ON LOVE 


Believing as I do that in fundamen- 
tals, such as love, human beings change 
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very slowly, it is difficult to generalize 
on the love emotion in the United 
States. It is impossible and untrue to 
say that human passions are in America 
more developed or less developed than 
they are elsewhere. That is the sort of 
thing which one does not know. But 
one can go so far as to compare two 
nations by saying that a certain type 
(common to both) is more prevalent in 
one race than in the other. One encoun- 
ters frigid Sicilians and fanciful Swiss, 
only one does not encounter them very 
often. The Englishman in America is 


considerably puzzled as to the love rela- 
tions of the inhabitants, partly because 
climate and race make them so various, 
partly because they are abundantly dis- 
cussed and therefore obscured by words 
and expositions of idealism. 


Also he 
comes across amusing contrasts. He 
may drift into a radical group where, in 
presence of several people, a woman will 
“IT am suffering from sex starva- 
tion.” On the other hand, he may en- 
counter a number of women who declare 
it sinful to smoke a cigarette. If, as he 
should, he makes allowances for ex- 
tremes, he is puzzled by the public be- 
havior of men and women. 

One case that occurs to me is that of a 
couple whom I was able to watch un- 
observed. The man belonged to the 
viveur type; the woman did not look un- 
approachable. For five days they were 
continually in each other’s company. 
They obviously enjoyed it, to the exclu- 
others. Their conversations 
were continuous, and yet I never saw 
between them the slightest familiarity, 
even when once, by accident, I came 
upon them ina dark garden; they were 
sitting well apart, talking, talking—as 
if there were something in this idea that 
comradeship can exist between woman 
and man. This is not a solitary case. 
American men and women are either 
more capable of purely mental relations 
than are Europeans, or they are more 
careful to conceal what may lie behind 
the mental, or the women set upon them- 
selves such a price that they are able to 


say, 


sion of 


repel familiarity. It seems to me that 
one of these three solutions must apply. 
If the first or the third is the correct one, 
this must mean that the frigid type is 
more common in the United States than 
it is in Europe. One hesitates to con- 
clude in a manner so sweeping, but the 
behavior of couples leads one rather in 
that direction. 

For my part, I suspect that the im- 
pulses of the American women, though 
much the same as those of the European 
women, are to a certain extent inhibited 
by two factors—the materialistic civili- 
zation and the survival of puritanism. 
One should not underrate the effects 
upon the feminine temperament of the 
haste, restlessness, and hectic intensity 
of American life. The the 
streets, for instance, must have an effect; 
it has even been suggested to me that 
the rather high voice of the American 
woman is due to the effort she must 
make to dominate the surrounding 
sounds of traffic. But that is a detail; 
what I am thinking of is that the effort 
to get on, to make money, to enjoy all 
the life that can be torn from sleep, is 
likely to cause mental anzemia, which is 
unfavorable to emotional indulgence. 
Purity can very well be a form of ex- 
haustion; one’s mind may be so full of 
things to do, appointments to keep, faces 
to remember; may be so 
worked, or so overplayed, that one |it- 
erally has not the time for those brood- 
ing states of mind where flourishes the 
impulse to emotion. I have the impres- 
sion that the American woman of the 
towns is generally a tired woman; she 
goes too hard at work and too hard at 
play to have energy for the dallyings 
which occupy her European sisters. 

Before touching on the puritanic 
question, one must remember that one 
of the results of intense American life, of 
its need for pleasure, is the need for 
money. The American man, so often 
cynical, comes more and more to look 
upon himself as exploited by women, and 
this whether he is married or single. He 
seems to discern a certain hardness, par- 


noise of 


one over- 
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ticularly in the American girl, who ap- 
preciates him only if he can afford to give 
her a good time, to present her with the 
many things which she violently desires. 
Fairly often, in the magazines, I find 
stories where the woman is shown as 
demanding of man more than he can 
afford, and these are more common than 
tales of male selfishness. Briefly, there 
is a masculine revolt against the privi- 
leges gained by women when they were 
few. This does not imply hostile criti- 
cism on my part. In the first place, it 
is quite natural that a young girl should 
desire to possess things. In the second 
place, it seems to be a national custom 
to spoil the American girl. It is not so 
much a question of greed as a question 
of habit; if, as may happen, the Amer- 
ican girl thinks poorly of the man who 
does not take her to the theater or pre- 
sent her with candies, she is only ex- 
pressing what the European woman 
would feel if a man forgot to remove his 
hat. Briefly, I do not believe that the 
mercenary instinct very much 
deeper than it does in Europe. It may 
express itself more flagrantly; it is more 
brutal to call a husband a “* meal ticket” 
than a “good match”’; but expression is 
nothing by the side of fact. The Amer- 
ican woman is often getting what the 
European would like to get. Both are 
ready to make concessions to obtain 
these things, and both of them will con- 
cede as little as they can, which is 
humanly normal. If the 

woman “gets away” with it, 


goes 


American 
while the 


European seldom does, it is because 


American public opinion is prepared to 
let her “get away’ with it. Her aspira- 
tion to money arises partly from the 


insecurity of American life, where for- 
tunes are risked and jobs insecure; it 
connects with the intoxication of swift- 
made fortunes. Her demand for a good 
time is the obvious reply to her men’s 
financial Napoleonism. She is in no sense 
abnormal in her aspirations; whether she 
is inhibited in her responses I donot know. 

My own belief, judging from a num- 
ber of inquiries, is that no sensible essay 
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van be written on this subject without 
taking into account the temperament of 
the American man. After all, women 
are what men make them, and men what 
women make them. In spite of the life 
lived by a few smart and continental 
holiday resorts, I believe there is less 
moral slackness among educated Amer- 
ican women than among the English 
equivalent. The tradition of the coun- 
try is against it. Marriage is favored; 
after marriage, either the household 
cares are so heavy, or the social pleasures 
so whirling, that there is less need for 
emotional stimulant than there is in 
soberer lands. Lastly, the American 
divorce law makes irregularity unneces- 
sary; the rich man and the poor man 
can, by shifting their capital or their 
labor from state to state, live in legal 
free love by means of frequent divorce; 
only the man in the middle is tied up. 
The fact that last year there were two 
hundred more divorces in Chicago alone 
than in the whole of England and Wales 
illustrates what I mean by legal free 
love. In all this the American man ap- 
pears as an enigmatical figure. He seems 
to me at the same time forward and 
backward. He is aggressive to women in 
trifling ways, but seems to hold back when 
the situation grows intense. He will use 
a chance opportunity in an elevator, but 
will not create one in the street, as if he 
were afraid of something, as if he were 
leashed: To a certain extent he is 
leashed by local laws, which thrust upon 
loose men financial and even criminal 
responsibilities, which appall the man 
of middle fortune. In the very rich and 
very poor ranks of society this does not 
operate so much, and the newspapers re- 
port many sex crimes and misdemeanors. 
But I doubt whether it is the law makes 
this change in manners; as a rule 
it is manners make a change in law. 
I suspect that the women maintain their 
standard by establishing moral ascend- 
ancy. They do not repel attacks; they 
do not have to. Thus I discern less 
coldness than freedom from temptation. 
If they are tempted, it is so far, and not 
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farther. Hence the surprise of the Euro- 
pean who finds advances so readily re- 
pelled. The woman he approaches is so 
unaccustomed to such advances that she 
repels him instinctively. 

This may to a certain extent have 
modified the temperament of the Amer- 
ican woman; being insufficiently stimu- 
lated; being inflamed with desire for 
clothes, automobiles, residence in the 
best hotels — briefly, money; being 
trained to believe that all will be given 
her—she may have lost part of her 
apacity for giving. She may have be- 
come slightly sterilized from the emo- 
tional point of view; the wifely tyranny 
that some men complain of in America 
is probably traceable to that. This 
tyranny is also traceable to the puritan- 
ism which still flickers in most Amer- 
icans, completely dominates certain re- 
gions, and in general the small towns. 
I mean by puritanism not so much pre- 
hibitions as an attitude of mind. In 
this sense it may generally be said that 
the American tendency is to coat with 
a film of impropriety all facts and ideas 
affecting passion. Though radical and 
worldling circles express themselves 
freely, most American intercourse is fet- 
tered. Jokes are made against the mar- 
ried relation, but they are seldom more 
depraved than those of Mutt and Jeff; 
there are conversational parallels to 
“Bringing Up Father,” .. . but it is 
seldom suggested that Father needs 
bringing up from the point of view of 
fidelity. Indeed, the suppressions are so 
intense that if you look down a list of 
divorces filed for hearing, you will find 
that nearly all allege failure to maintain, 
desertion, or cruelty. When adultery 
exists, the tendency is to hush it up if 
other causes suffice to justify divorce. 
I doubt whether the American woman is 
by herself responsible for this state of 
things; all over the world man appears 
more conventional than woman, and 
to think that the 
American woman (much as she likes to 
think so) differs so greatly from her sis- 


there is no reason 
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ters. But I suspect that the suppres- 
sions maintained by men are so main- 
tained because American men seem to 
feel that they owe respect to the delicate 
sensibilities they attribute to their 
women. As an American said to me, 
“We are living in 1860; we still think 
that the ladies are brittle and should be 
varried about on velvet pads.” Realiz- 
ing, unconsciously or consciously, the 
practical value of this respect, it may be 
suggested that the American woman en- 
courages it by merely verbal displays of 
prudery; in other words, she avails her- 
self of a favorable condition which she 
does not alone bring about; such Amer- 
ican puritanism 
largely from man. 

The American woman generally gives 
her support to this puritanism, which is 
natural enough in a society where cap- 
italism alone has power, where nearly 
all capital is vested in the male, and 
where puritanism enables woman to 
make capital out of purity. She has an 
interest in limiting the normal brutality 
and polygamous instinct of man by set- 
ting up taboos; she has an equal interest 
in imposing upon him a narrow code of 
language, suggestion, and approach, be- 
vause this handicaps the male capitalist 
in his contest with the sexual capitalist. 
From woman’s point of view, manners 
make the shield that shelters morals. 
The situation appears curious only when 
we consider the intellectual grade of the 
women who maintain the hard moral 
standard for others and possibly them- 
selves. While they proclaim their con- 
tempt for wiles, they remember to be- 
witch; they profess aversion from male 
rule, and demonstrate only to the extent 
of aspiring to wear a wedding ring; they 
proclaim themselves free, and yet do not 
reject gifts. It sounds puzzling, like all 
female problems when frankly stated. 
But, like all female problems, it is simple 
enough, and sums itself in the old hu- 
man desire to have the cake and eat it; 
more than any other the American 
woman seems able to do this. 


as exists originates 


(To be continued.) 
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NO come upon it unexpectedly was 
like coming, half way up the silent 
mountain, upon a toy village under a 
Christmas tree. That 
the great, somber height of the pines, 
and the ring of tiny fanciful houses 
under them. And the stillness, the ab- 
solute hush, that pervaded the spot in- 
creased the suggestion, as if it were the 
day after Christmas and the children 
to whom the tree belonged had tired of 
it, and, putting the houses in order 
neatly, had gone away to play elsewhere. 
To be sure, there were many trees, a 
whole marvelous grove of them, straight- 
columned, majestic, and tall, instead of 
one like a Christmas tree. So, perhaps, 
it only bore that resemblance because 


was because of 


there was nothing else in one’s experi- 
ence to compare it with. And surely, 
one felt, the erratic little wooden houses, 
no two alike, yet all of the same incon- 
sequential elaboration of millwork scal- 
lops and scrolls, peaked roofs, miniature 
and rustic railed-in 
verandas; and the naive gravity of the 
tiny church, facing the entrance to the 


bow windows, 


ring with exactly the expression of a 
prim and elderly spinster 
a door, an uncovered little portico, and 
from the center of the peaked roof a 
that fol- 


two windows, 


wooden scroll, painted white, 
lowed down either side and ended in 
two round spit curls depending from the 
eaves, and the bell perched like a top- 
knot under its square support directly 


atop the peak. . . . Surely all this was 
the work of some inspired old toymaker 
of Nuremberg. 

There was, you see, a queer thing 
about the place: for it only reminded you 
of a toy village under a Christmas tree 
until you knew what it really was, and 


then it took on a look even more unreal, 
an atmosphere still more strange. One 
could no longer think of toys or a Christ- 
mas tree because one could no longer 
imagine children there. Instead, one 
thought of straight-backed, thin-haired 
women, and black-coated men with 
sanctimonious faces—and of a voice, 
and a Book, and a raised hand, and of 
a solemn intonation: ‘Thou shalt 
not! ...” that still lay upon the air. 
And the little houses with their peaked 
roofs, and their fancy millwork curli- 
cues took on a fanatical look. 

For this was the Mountain of Je- 
hovah, where,’ summer after summer, in 
years gone by, the black-coated elders 
came to harvest souls, to instill the fear 
of God in sinners’ hearts, and to exhort 
the pious to a more rigid piety. Here 
the faithful came up through all those 
straight and narrow paths that lead out 
from the homes of the righteous wher- 
ever they may be. 

Then the hush that reigns there now 
was broken, for every day and every 
night, at the sound of a rung bell, the 
people came out of the little houses that 
faced inward upon the grassy inclosure, 
and took their places on rows of benches 
ranged under the pines. And many 
more, camped in tents beyond the circle, 
poured in steadily through the main 
entranceway until all the benches were 
filled; and a fringe of the curious and 
the unsaved loitered within hearing 
about the edge. 

On the uncovered portico of the little 
church—*“the tabernacle” they called 
it—a pine pulpit was brought out, and 
there the elders stood to preach; they 
stretched forth their hands, long and 
febrile, like the hands of hypnotists, 
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and threw back their heads, and lifted 
up their voices, and prayed, loud and 
long... 

“Have mercy upon us, O Lord! 
Avert thy wrath, O God! for yet another 
Geto 

The open Book . . . the text .. . the 
reading from the Word . . . “ Vengeance 
is mine, saith the Lord.” Pages 
turned . . . “And it came to pass on 
the third day, in the morning, that there 
were thunders and lightnings, and a 
thick cloud upon the mount, and the 
voice of the trumpet exceeding loud. 
. .. And the people stood afar off; and 
Moses drew near unto the thick dark- 
ness where God was. And the Lord 
said unto Moses, Thus thou shalt say 
unto the children of Israel, Thou shalt 
have no other gods before Me. . . for 


I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate me. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. 


Thou 
shalt not steal. Thou shalt not bear 
false witness... . Thou shalt not!... 
Thou shalt not!...Thou shalt not!... 

““Ah, my brethren, the way to salva- 
tion is clear and plain” . . . and so the 
sermon, with its terrifying question, 
Are you prepared to die? 

Hymns—long-drawn and many-versed 

with hundreds of voices singing un- 
certainly off key, the awe-inspiring 
cadences: 


“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Emanuel’s veins, 
And sinners plunged beneath that flood 
Lose all their guilty stains— 
Lose all their guilty stains!” 


The dying away of the song, the or- 
gan repeating thinly the last refrain— 
the voice of the preacher again—low, be- 
seeching, sorrowful; Choose! Choose, 
while there is yet time! Come! Jesus 
your Saviour bids you Come! Come 
into the fold of everlasting life before 
it is too late! . . . A pause, a sign to 
the choir, and the sopranos softly begin: 


“Almost persuaded ”— 
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Other voices join in, and through 
the song, which continues tender and 
mesmeric as a lullaby, the voice of 
the elder is speaking again: ‘Death 
cometh like a thief in the night. 

. . To-morrow may be too late. . 
Heed the voice of your conscience. .. . 
To-morrow may never come... .”” And 
here and there youths and maidens, 
with sudden, convulsive sob, that ter- 
rified their families and made of them 
momentarily strangers, wrenched them- 
selves out of their seats and, weeping 
blindly, stumbled down the grassy aisle 
to meet the trembling, outstretched 
hands of the man in Sunday black, 
until rows of kneeling penitents sobbed 
and rocked like a_ stricken orchestra 
under those quivering hands, stood up, 
repeated words, pledges, renounced the 
world, its pleasures and follies, tempta- 
tions and sins, and received in their stead 
the promise of bliss beyond the grave. ... 

All this was years ago. To-day they 
preach no more, and the crowds no 
longer come, and silence reigns. 

The grass grows high in the inclosure, 
and a few straggling, empty benches 
still face the little tabernacle, which, 
with its shuttered windows, seems to 
have “fallen asleep in the Lord.” 

Perhaps salvation went out of date, 
or perhaps all the sinners were saved, 
or perhaps the straight and narrow way 
would hold no more. Whatever the 
cause, the people fell away, the elders 
ceased to come, and the hush descended 
upon the grove. Deserted, the little 
houses stood, save that when the heated 
weather came in the summertime, one 
might have believed that here and there 
a ghost of other days had crept back to 
inhabit them. For the figure of an old 
lady might be seen to stand for a mo- 
ment in a cottage door; and across the 
ring, on an upper-storey porch, a gray 
head bending motionless over a Book; 
or an old man, sitting in a rocking chair, 
a gnarled stick in his hand, and his round 
hat straight on his head, behind the mill- 
work of another little stoop. 
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These are they who have walked 
straightly all their lives, and feared God, 
who have come to the Mountain year 
after year, and, now that the world has 
withdrawn both its temptations and its 
rewards, they are too old to change 
their habits or their ways. Yet they 
are not so old, in reality, as they seem; 
only, with neither kith nor kin, there is 
nowhere else for them to go. Perhaps 
they pay a little rent. But the houses 
are there, and the elders, sitting in coun- 
cil every three months in the city far 
below, can afford a little charity. And 
then there are never more than five or 
six of them, and no doubt the elders for- 
get their existence from year to year. 
So there, on the Mountain of Jehovah, 
the last wraithlike stragglers of the 
flock await in peace their call to the 
promised bliss. There is little left to 
interest them in the world except its 
wickedness, of which they sometimes 
speak, thanking God they have been 
saved from it. 

Of late something has happened to the 
pines. “Dying,” the old people say, 
nodding their heads when they meet, 
and peering upward through the thick 
brown lacework of dead branches, to 
where, at the very top, a little green is 
still visible. Can it be that in days 
gone by the great trees harkened to 
the reiterated denials, the thundered 
Thou-shalt-nots of the Word, until at 
last the very sap stopped flowing and 
dried, or fled, the little that was on its 
way, upward toward the light, out of 
reach of the Thou-shalt-nots and de- 
nials of men, where it sang greenly in the 
sun? Even the birds’ songs are hushed 
when they penetrate the grove, and 
they hop gravely from branch to branch, 
as if in wonder at so much solemnity. 

No one comes that way, no stranger 
For 


wanders in from the valley roads. 
the Mountain of Jehovah is set in the 
midst of a region little known, a region 
of crumbling stone walls, of abandoned 
houses and barns falling to ruin board by 


board. Yet it is a country almost 


monotonous in the sylvan beauty of its 
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brooks and trees and deeply wooded 
hills. Automobile parties on their way 
from the city far below to the fashion- 
able mountain resorts beyond, 
through on the valley roads late in the 
afternoon, when their eyes are weary of 
scenery, and their minds are filled with 
speculations as to whether, with luck, 
they will reach their destination in time 
for nine-o’clock dinner, and dancing 
afterward. Now and then, struck by 
the many deserted farms, they are led 
to speculate upon them, and to remark 
that it seems a fertile country enough; 
but as they speed up against the dis- 
tance yet before them, the mystery is 
dismissed, and the abandoned houses 
are left behind in a swirl of dust, and 
silence settles over the region again. 


pass 


It was no wonder, then, that on that 
misty summer day, when the Woman 
appeared so suddenly in the enclosure, 
with her rich, warm beauty, and her 
black dress, and the string of pearls at 
her throat, and spoke in her full musical 
voice to old Lemuel Spence, sitting be- 
hind the railing of his little veranda, 
no wonder that he only blinked and 
did not answer, as though he were deaf 
or doubted his sight. 

She was looking at him with a puzzled, 
incredulous smile on her lips, for she too 
was not sure he was real, not sure that 
the old man himself, with his round hat 
and his gnarled stick, was not just an 
added bit of realism in the toy village 
under the Christmas tree. So when 
she had asked for the second time what 
place it was, and when old Lemuel had 
found his tongue enough to tell her, her 
expression changed at once to a kind of 
astonished and gentle reverence. 

“A place of worship!” she said, and 
stood with her white hands clasped 
against her black dress, just looking her 
fillat the place. And the looking seemed 
to assuage some deep, spiritual weari- 
ness that lay in the depths of her dark 
eyes and sounded a moment after in the 
added beauty of her voice. There came 
to her imagination no forbidding echoes 
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of “Thou shalt not,’ nor any visions 
of straight-backed women or sanctimo- 
nious men; for she knew nothing of 
such cold and austere faiths as theirs. 
She saw only the shadowed peace of the 
great pines, like spaced columns in some 
vast churchly nave, and the ring of 
little houses like chapels opening into 
it. It seemed a long time before she 
spoke again, and then it was to say, as 
if she had suddenly made up her mind 
to something within herself, “I didn’t 
believe there was anything so perfect 
in the world!” and to ask, “Are all the 
houses occupied?” 

The old man shook his head. “No,” 
he said—‘no, jest a few. They don’t 
have the meetin’s any more.” 

“IT wonder,” she said—*I wonder if 


they would rent one of them.” 

Now, if old Lemuel Spence had been 
asked that question as a mere matter of 
opinion—say the day before—he would 
naturally have said no, but somehow, 


with the Woman there before him, it 
made a difference, and without knowing 
why, he replied, “I don’t know’s they 
ever did rent one, but I s’pose mebby 
they would if a body wanted it bad 
enough.” 

“Would it need to be a member—one 
of the church?” 

Here again Lemuel answered without 
knowing exactly why: “Well, no; any 
good person, I guess.” 

At this the woman paused, looking 
away from the old man, and then back 
again, as she seemed once more to come 
to some secret decision within herself. 

“T should so love to stay, now that 
I’m here,” she said. ‘Don’t you think 
it could be arranged?” 

It was not a strange thing that old 
Lemuel Spence was persuaded so quickly 
to “see what he could do,” since his was 
neither the first. nor the strongest will 
that had failed to resist much slighter 
wishes of hers than this. So he presently 
brushed down the knees of his trousers, 
and, carrying his gnarled stick, hobbled 
across the inclosure to “‘see the others 
and get what they think, if you want it 
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right away. The elders don’t meet 
till next month; and I s’pose in a case 
like this whatever we'd do ought to be 
all right to them.” 

And so it came that on that very day 
the Woman took up her abode among 
them, in the cottage with the green 
valance. And all they knew of her was 
that she had come in a long blue motor 
car, which waited in the grass-grown 
road outside the ring, in charge of a 
chauffeur in a gray uniform; that her 
name Marie Lingard; and _ that 
when they asked her how she had heard 
of the Mountain of Jehovah, and what 
had put it into her mind to come there, 
she answered that she had never heard 
of it at all, but had come upon it by 
chance while seeking quiet and rest away 
from the world, and that she could only 
believe that God had guided her there— 
an answer that seemed to make it im- 
possible for them to turn her away. 

They had held a kind of conference 
upon it while the Woman waited in full 
view beside old Lemuel’s steps, a con- 
ference in which there was really very 
little talk, and very few opinions offered 
or expressed. For they were all pretend- 
ing indifference, as if it were a matter of 
little importance one way or the other 
whether she stayed or went. The women 
even affected not to look at her and to 
have no curiosity whatever about her; 
and they walked away before the de- 
cision was finally made, as if to show 
that they thought it a matter unworthy 
so much consultation and fuss, though 
in reality they walked away in order 
that the responsibility might rest upon 
the men, whose decision they knew 
could be but one way. 

So Marie Lingard put a purse into 
the hands of the gray-uniformed chauf- 
feur, and he turned the blue motor car 
about and drove down the mountain 
alone. But first he had carried in her 
bags—two of them, with her initials, 
“M. L.” in silver upon them—and de- 
posited them in the tiny upstairs bed- 
room of the house with the green 
valance. 


Was 
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At the end of a week they knew no 
more about the stranger than they had 
known on that first day. She spent hours 
in the forest bevond the grove, and hours 
inside the house with the green valance, 
or lying in the hammock on her tiny 
veranda, holding a book, unread, in her 
hand. She stood often under the pines, 
looking up through the brown lacework 
of branches where, at the very top, the 
high breeze moved among them, and 
their slender columns passed and re- 
passed majestically, as if engaged in 
some stately and solemn dance. Under- 
neath, in the cloistered light the little 
peaked roofs were like praying hands. 

Her light went out at nine. And she 
must have been up before dawn, for 
they would see her come in from the 
forest, walking lightly and quickly, and 
slip into her little house by the back 
door, before they had got the sleep out 
of their eyes. She asked no questions 
and invited none. But she had always 
a smile and a friendly word when they 
passed. And sometimes she would 
bring a leaf or a branch from a tree in 
the forest, to ask them its name, or a 
flower from the edge of the stream be- 
yond the wood. 

And yet, after a few days, when their 
show of indifference had worn a little 
away, and the old people began to talk 
at the little back stoops, and in the tiny 
kitchens where they met, it was plain 
that there was something disturbing in 
the presence of the stranger who dwelt 
among them there. True, she was quiet 
and kept to herself, and as guiltless of 
vanities as any one of them, with her 
simple dress and the plain “beads,” 
which were her only ornament. The 
something disturbing about her was her 
beauty and her voice, which made their 
own voices sound thin and queer and 
flat: that and a certain faint, lovely 
scent that clung about her clothing 
when she passed; and when she dropped 
her handkerchief one day, and later old 
Lemuel picked it up, they passed it 
round in Miss Abby’s kitchen, and each 
one of them sniffed at it gingerly; the 
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women nodded their heads, as if it might 
be something pretty bad proved there, 
and the three old men—old Lemuel, 
Benny Ameel, and Joshua Meade— 
sniffed, squinted up their eyes, and 
sniffed again, and Joshua Mead said, 
“Purty good scent.”’ 

It was a curious thing that although 
they seldom brought themselves to talk 
of her, when they did talk what they 
had to say came always to a sudden, 
pointed stop. 

It was Benny Ameel, who had been 
a foreign missionary for two years in his 
youth, who told them one day that the 
“beads”’ she wore were. not beads, but 
pearls—“‘perils,”’ he called them—and 
worth a fortune in themselves. 

Here the conversation came to one of 
those pointed stops in which they merely 
looked from one to another with an 
astonished, though covered, expression 
in their sharp old eyes. And there the 
conversation would have remained if it 
had not been for Mercy Ellis, who was 
a little deaf and never quite sure how 
much she had missed, and consequently 
had a habit of giving, when she was in 
doubt, a little tentative shove to the 
conversation to see if it was still alive. 
So now, gaining nothing from the faces 
about her, she said, quite casually, as if 
she were remarking it to herself, that it 
did seem a strange thing that a body so 
wealthy should wish to come here by 
herself. At this the silence deepened, 
until it was suddenly cut by Miss Abby’s 
crisp voice: “Strange? . .. Well, I 
should say strange!” 

Miss Abby had been a school-teacher 
years ago, and she still wore “shirt- 
waists”’ and high collars, pinned with an 
ebony brooch. Whenever she spoke it 
vas with an air of telling people to take 
their seats. She delivered this ejacula- 
tion without looking at anyone, then 
picked up a pan and carried it across 
the kitchen and put it in its rack. 

Old Lemuel, who somehow felt him 
self attacked, spoke up defensively, 
“You never spoke ag’in’ her stayin’.” 

Miss Abby still avoided their eyes. 
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“You was all so set on it,” she said, 
“but I couldn't see why a _ worldly 
woman as good-lookin’ as that would 
be travelin’ round by herself, and 
wantin’ to keep out of the way of peo- 
ple she knows.” 

“If she be a worldly woman,” said 
old Lemuel, also avoiding their eyes, “it 
ought to be all the more reason why we 
should take her in. What was the place 
built for, but for the savin’ of sinners 
and the glory of God? Jesus, the Son 
of Man, turned nobody away, not even 
the Scarlet Woman herself!” 

His last words fell upon a shocked 
silence. At the mention of the Scarlet 
Woman a scared look came into their 
faces, as if they were afraid of old Lem- 
uel. No matter what they had been 
thinking, that seemed a bit too far for 
him to go. Even Mercy Ellis had no 
doubt that that was the end of the con- 
versation for that day. And for many 
days, for they seemed to have resolved, 
each of them, not to be first to speak 
of the stranger again. 

So the Woman came and went among 
them, and remained a mystery. 


It was a month of overcast skies, of 
threatened rains that hung in the heav- 
ens but did not descend. All day the 
clouds were like a blind drawn by some 
gracious hand against the heat and glare 
of the sun. At evening a white mist 
floated in the hollows and ravines. By 
night a light breeze scattered the clouds 
and moved in the tops of the tallest 
trees, until their silently swaying branches 
crossed and recrossed the high, fitful 
path of the moon, and seemed with their 
gentle rhythm to be rocking the moun- 
tain to sleep. 


It is not easy to say by what vague 
looks, glances, whisperings, there began 
on the Mountain of Jehovah the strange 
thing which led in the end to the formal 
‘“*hearing’’ in the city below, with all 
the elders in their black coats sitting in 


a circle round a massive oak table 
with a polished top, and asking ques- 
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tions, with only one witness present at 
a time. Or by what hidden means it 
came to the ears of the elders themselves. 
A letter, it must have been, from one of 
the six old ones on the mountain. But 
which one? The elders did not say; 
they were the questioners. There may 
have been even more than one, and 
written in confidence. 

It would appear that ona certain night 
old Lemuel Spence, waking in the middle 
of the night, had thought he heard a 
sound as of a movement in the inclosure 
Ordinarily he would have paid 
no attention to such a sound; they were 
common enough—a night bird shifting 
its perch, or some small woods creature 
under the pines. But to-night he lay 
there in the dark, straining intently to 
hear, wondering what it might be, for 
it seemed to him that there was some- 
thing strange, a kind of stealthiness, in 
the sound that was reaching his ears. 

At last he thrust aside the covers 
and got out of bed. He slipped noise- 
lessly in his bare feet across the room 
to the window, drew aside the curtain, 
and, accustoming his eyes to the dark- 
ness, peered down into the inclosure 
under the pines. And there, in his bare 
feet, risking cold and forgetting sleep, 
old Lemuel remained, staring fixedly 
down into the inclosure below. 

The next morning, pausing a mo- 
ment at Miss Abby’s kitchen stoop, 
Lemuel heard in the comment with 
which she greeted him—* Bad nights 
for colds in the head”’—a note of 
meaning beyond the words; and, glanc- 
ing up at her, surprised in her gimlet- 
like old eves a look of intense inquiry, 
withdrawn on the instant he looked. 
There followed between them a pause 
in which Lemuel sought frantically for 
some casual reply, and the result of 
which was a remark which ignored her 
reference to his cold in the head, only 
to strike upon a reference even more 
dangerously significant. “Fine nights 
for sleepin’, though,” he said. 

“I’m a light sleeper myself,” said 
Miss Abby, and bored straight through 


below. 
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to his secret before she let go his eyes, 
and marched inside her house. 

And that night Lemuel Spence well 
knew that from the curtained upstairs 
window of Miss Abby’s darkened cot- 
tage across the ring another pair of eyes 
looked out and watched. 

And the night after that, another pair. 
And still another the night after that. 

No one spoke of it; yet the news of 
it spread. Something strange and un- 
toward was going on in the inclosure at 
night. 

The rumor of it went among them like 
telepathic communications among the 
spiritually attuned, by mysterious routes 
and channels that make no use of words, 
yet are no less direct. When they met 
there passed continually between them 
quick, frightened glances, half question, 
half dread—glances which said nothing 
and which said everything, which both 
suggested and withdrew, both corrobo- 
rated and denied. They had the look 
of people continually crossing them- 
selves. 

When they spoke of the most com- 
monplace matters now it was with low- 
ered and furtive, involuntary 
glances toward the house with the green 
valance. 

The lights went out in the ring at the 
usual hour. But in the dead hours of 
the night, in silence, and never a glim- 
mer of light, six strained, eager old faces 
peered cautiously from behind six cur- 
tained upper-story windows, out upon 
the inclosure, and watched. 

In the mornings they were up and 
about as early as usual. Perhaps they 
slept an hour or two during the day; or 


voices 


perhaps, because they were old, they 
They found them- 


needed little sleep. 
together without 
knowing it, as people unconsciously do 


selves congreygating 
when possessed of a common secret of 
which they fear to speak. And finding 
themselves thus together, they seemed in 
haste to part, yet held by their strangely 
inhibited wish to communicate. 

When the Woman came out of the 
house with the green valance, they 
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followed her silently with their eyes, 
ceasing even their feeblest attempts at 
conversation when she passed. 

Once or twice she looked back over 
her shoulder, and seemed on the point 
of turning about, but she caught them 
gazing after her, and, affecting not to 
have seen, went on. 

“She pretty near said something 
then,” said Miss Abby, and the rest of 
them nodded their heads, their eyes still 
following where she went. 

There was no doubt about it. She 
was avoiding them. She no longer 
stopped for a word, though she still 
smiled and spoke when she passed. But 
it seemed to them that even her smile 
was not the same. She no longer brought 
in leaves or blossoms to ask about, 
though she still disappeared into the 
woods for hours at a time. And still the 
first ones stirring in the morning would 
catch sight of her slipping quickly and 
noiselessly in from the forest beyond the 
ring. And now they remembered that 
from the beginning, on those occasions, 
she had worn the same long, dark cloak 
that covered her from head to foot, and 
that she held it closely about her as she 
moved. 

Once, by prearrangement the day 
before, Mercy Ellis and Mrs. Heath got 
up earlier than usual to go berrying 
before breakfast in the woods; but they 
had been gone no time at all when they 
came scurrying back with no berries in 
their pails, and, making straight for Miss 
Abby’s cottage, vanished within her 
kitchen door, from whose shelter, some 
fifteen minutes afterward, three pairs 
of sharp old eyes looked out to see the 
Woman emerge from the path, wrapped 
in her long, dark cloak. A minute later 
the three heads were abruptly with- 
drawn, for they knew they had been 
seen. The Woman had suddenly turned 
her head in their direction, upon which 
she had half halted in her step, and 
then, recovering herself, had gone for- 
ward as if she had not seen. 

It was on that very day, just after 
noon, that the Woman came across the 
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inclosure directly to where Miss Abby 
sat rocking on her little millwork stoop. 
She came with her buoyant walk slowed 
as she reached the stoop, and the faint 
exotic odor reached Miss Abby’s nostrils 
as she paused, with a smile and a casual 
greeting, as if she had been in the habit 
of coming to talk with Miss Abby in the 
afternoons. 

In repeating the conversation after- 
ward Miss Abby said: “I don’t know 
what it was she come over there to say, 
but it was something, all right; but what- 
ever it was, she lost her grit when she 
got up to me, and she made up a ques- 
tion quick to throw me off. I wasn’t 
going to help her out, and she stood 
there a minute, and then she asked me 
how long it’s been since we stopped 
havin’ the meetin’s here. ‘Five years,’ 
I said, and that seemed to leave her 
high and dry. ‘And you don’t have ‘em 
any more at all?’ she said. ‘Not any 
more,’ I said. Well, she had a kind of a 


funny look, like she’d got on the wrong 


track and couldn't think of anything 
more to say, and then she mentioned 
goin’ for a walk in the woods, and went 
on down the path between my house 
and the tabernacle, and went out to the 
woods that way.” 

It both relieved and increased the 
tension to have something tangible they 
could speak of like this. There was at 
least some sort of communication estab- 
lished, some sort of acknowledgment 
that a tension did exist. And it made 
it less necessary for them to conceal the 
significance with which they received 
old Lemuel’s report, when, the following 
day, he surprised the strange man in the 
inclosure at dusk. 

The stranger was standing in the 
shadow between two of the cottages, 
looking into the inclosure, when Lemuel 
saw him first. He looked youngish and 
tall, and dressed, Lemuel said, “in the 
outlandishest rig I ever see.” He did 
not seem to be looking at anything in 
particular, but gazing intently into the 
ring. He stood perfectly still in the same 
position until Lemuel coughed. Then 


he started, turned suddenly about, and 
disappeared down the forest path. 

“Did he have a red sash wrapped 
round his waist?’’ asked Miss Abby, to 
everybody’s astonishment. 

“Yes,” said Lemuel, “that’s what he 
did; and a kind of a greenish coat.” 

“That's the same man I talked to two 
weeks ago.” 

“Talked to him?” , 

She nodded. “I met him over there 
in the woods. He said his name was 
Anderson and he was a woodchopper.”’ 

““He’s no woodchopper,” said Lemuel 
Spence. 

“T know that,” said Miss Abby, and 
permitted herself a grim look round the 
room. 

And then, on the’very day the letters 
came from the elders, the Woman came 
out of the house with the green valance 
and across to Lemuel Spence, to say she 
was going away. 

The letters arrived in the morning, 
one for each of the six. They were sum- 
moned to appear at a hearing before the 
Council of Elders, in the city, on a cer- 
tain specified date. Money for the ex- 
pense of the journey was inclosed. 

The next day, shortly after noon, the 
blue motor car appeared again on the 
Mountain of Jehovah, and took the 
Woman away. 


At the end of the corridor, behind 
closed doors, the “hearing’’ had been 
going on since two o'clock. In the cen- 
ter of the room the Council of Elders 
sat, nine of them, in black coats, round 
a massive oak table with a polished top. 

Elder Blanchard, who sat in the mid- 
dle like a patriarch, and led in the 
questioning, leaned forward now and 
nervously stroked his beard. Before 
him on the table was strewn a little pile 
of papers and penciled notes, which he 
seemed to consult. 

Facing him, the vacant witness chair 
stood waiting for the seventh witness to 
appear. And all the elders, wrapped 
in an air of official silence, sought vainly 
to conceal their real expressions under- 
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neath, the shocked and covert look of 
men confronted suddenly with the very 
devils of whose existence they have so 
long preached. 

From two o’clock until four they had 
been sitting, with hardly a change of 
position, in their hard oak chairs. Six 
times in those hours the door 
marked “Private” had opened and 
closed to admit a solitary witness into 
the room. Six times it had opened and 
closed to let each of them out again. 
And six times they had listened to the 
thin, flat voices of those witnesses build- 
ing up, one after another, their amazing 
corroboration. For through the homely, 
meager phrasings, the timorous vocabu- 
lary of piety and age, grown more 
homely and more timorous as they ap- 
proached the telling of things for which 
they had never before had occasion to 
find words, there had emerged a tale 
more darkly sinister than all the elo- 
quence of genius could have brought to 
life—a tale of bacchanalian orgies, of 
strange and secret rites, carried on in 
the dead hours of the night on the 
Mountain of Jehovah, while godly folk 
lay sleeping in their beds; a tale of 
dim, fantastic figures, moving stealthily 
through the dark to their nocturnal ren- 
dezvous; of instantly 
obeyed, leapings, whirlings, arms up- 
flung, of figures interlaced, of grotesque 
posturings, and 
soundless, terrible mirth, and the muf- 
fled thud of footfalls on the yielding turf. 

Details here and there diverged, but 
seemed only to add to the verity. The 


two 


secret signals 


sibilant whisperings 


reluctant quavering response of Mercy 
lis that “Some had different things, but 
seems as if they was undressed,” 


mostly 
lent increased color to the declaration 
of Benny Ameel that “their faces was 
streaked with black and they had their 
bodies painted, like heathen savages.” 
Another told of figures in “ 
tights, like bareback riders in circuses’; 
and two had plainly seen the cloven 
hoofs, the horns, and the whipping tail 
of a shape in the guise of the Evil One 
himself. 


spangles and 
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And over and through it all, com- 
pelling and cumulative, was the word- 
less corroboration of their suspicion, 
directed like the unconscious gestures 
of so many pointing hands, toward the 
strange Woman who dwelt in the house 
with the green valance, a suspicion 
which transferred itself to the elders 
and which they could neither resist nor 
reason away. 

Of what, then, she accused? 
What evidence had there been of her 
complicity? None, now that the sixth 
had gone and the question 
confronted them, except this: The 
thing had begun after the Woman’s 
coming to the Mountain of Jehovah; 
it had ceased when she went away. A 
strange thing, surely, to be without 
meaning; too strange for coincidence. 

The timid, high-strung voices of the 
witnesses seemed to linger in the room, 
and the images they had evoked hovered 
phantasmagorically round the empty 
witness chair, from which the circle 
of elders seemed involuntarily to have 
drawn away. 

They were waiting now, in silence, 
for the seventh witness to appear. 

The door opened, and a boy came in. 

“The lady is here,” he said. 

All eyes were upon Elder Blanchard, 
who, with his gaze still fixed upon the 
penciled notes, continued a moment to 
stroke his beard with a nervous hand. 
Then abruptly he raised his head. 

‘Have her come in,”’ he said. 

The boy disappeared without closing 
the door, and a moment later the 
Woman stood in the room. 

A silence like a gasp ran round the 
circle of elders. Elder Pollard, at the 
end, rose quickly from his place and 
adjusted the witness chair. One or two 
others half rose, made an awkward kind 
of bow, and then sat down again, fum- 
bling with their papers or their spectacles. 

Elder Blanchard, standing in his place, 
extended his hand toward the witness 
chair. “Sit here,” he said, “if you will.” 

She bowed quietly, in acknowledg- 
ment, crossed to the chair, and sat down. 


was 


witness 
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Her beauty glowed against the rich, 
dark fabric of her gown, and the faint 
exotic odor followed her. Sitting there 
in the very spot where all afternoon, one 
after another, the withered old figures 
had sat, she seemed to bring the cold 
and forbidding room to life. 

Elder Blanchard had resumed his seat. 
He fumbled among his papers a moment, 
adjusting them carefully edge to edge. 
Then, with a decisive lift of his head, he 
spoke: 

“Will you tell us, madam, for what 
reason you went to the Mountain of 
Jehovah?” 

“T wished to rest,”’ she said, “and to 
be alone—and I came upon the moun- 
tain by chance.” 

“And you were acquainted with no 
one in that vicinity?” 

“No one,” she said. 

“We understand that you occupied 
the sixth cottage to the left of the taber- 
nacle, and that you lived there alone?” 

She inclined her head. 

“Did you receive any visitors while 
you were there?” 

“None.” 

“Did you encounter any strangers in 
the wood?” 

“None.” 

Elder Blanchard shifted his position, 
cleared his throat, and readjusted his 
spectacles, before he went on: 

“Will you be good enough to tell us 
now whether during the time you occu- 
pied the house on the Mountain of 
Jehovah, you were aware of any—well, 
of any unusual occurrences?” 

Marie Lingard moved slightly; her 
white hand, lying along the hard oak 
arm of the chair, moved to join its com- 
panion in her lap, before looking full 
into Elder Blanchard’s eyes, she re- 
plied: ‘‘Yes; during the last week of 
my stay on the Mountain of Jehovah 
I did become aware of what were, at 
least to me, unusual occurrences.” 

A pause followed the admission, and 
Elder Blanchard’s voice broke oddly 
into the end of it. “Will vou state how 
the knowledge came to you?” 
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“TI cannot say just how I became aware 
of it—except that there was something 
—something in the air—something I did 
not understand. And one night I was 
wakeful, and hearing what I thought 
were footfalls in the inclosure, I acted 
upon the impulse to leave my bed and 
go to the window to look out... .” 

“... Yes... and what did you see?” 

The elders seemed to brace them- 
selves. 

“IT saw—processions of worshipers 
passing under the pines. ... They moved 
slowly, rhythmically, as if in time to 
soundless chants . and I could see 
their heads, and their hands 
clasped in the attitude of prayer... .” 

“Worshipers?”’ Elder Blanchard had 
regained his voice. “‘Why do you say 
they were worshipers?” 

“There was no doubt of that,”’ said 
she. “Of course I did not understand 
the ritual; but I-could see them kneel 
together, and rise again—and there were 
leaders among them, like priests, who 
wore long, white robes, and held their 
arms aloft in supplication as they 
passed... .” She stopped, and glanced 
hesitatingly round the circle of elders, 
who might have been graven images 
across the polished table top. 

“Are you sure, madam”—it was 
Elder Blanchard’s voice—‘*‘that you are 
not mistaken in what you saw?” 

“No, I am not mistaken. I saw it 
exactly as I have told.” 

“Did you see it more than once?” 

“It was of nightly occurrence during 
the last week of my stay.” 

Suddenly all the questions they had 
prepared for her seemed no longer to 
fit the case. The silence spread, while 
the Woman waited expectantly. 

“Do you know who they were? 
you recognize any of them?” 

“No; I could see their faces only 
dimly in the dark.” 

“Did you never on those occasions 
leave your house and join in the mid- 
night ceremonies?” 

The Woman regarded her questioner 
with a puzzled smile. “I? 


bowed 


Did 


serious, 
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Certainly not. It 
an outsider, 


was enough that I, 
from my 
window, when they believed their de- 
But—I felt I was doing 
no harm by watching, and 


should watch 
votions unseen. 
somehow 
it was so beautiful, that watching them 
seemed to do me a great deal of good.”’ 

\gain the silence spread, and presently 
Elder Blanchard, turning his head slowly 
to the elders at the right, and then to the 
elders at the left, as if searching for 
did not find, took 
the responsibility upon himself, *‘ There 


a hint which he 
are no more questions, I believe. 

At his right, the thin, dark elder with 
the drooping mustache leaned to him 
and spoke in an Elder 
Blanchard nodded assent and addressed 


undertone. 


She had risen from 
her chair and stood waiting patiently. 
“Will you tell us where you had been 


the witness again. 


when you were seen on certain mornings 
coming in from the forest shortly after 
dawn, wrapped in a long black cloak?” 

She stood uncertainly, as if she found 
it difficult to bridge the distance between 
the last question and this, and then, 
with a little apologetic, though still very 
much puzzled, laugh, she said: “It must 
have when I from my 
bath. I had found a deep pool in the 
stream beyond the wood, where I went 
And I would 


return to the house before the old people 


been came in 


every morning to bathe. 
were awake. I came in quietly so as 
not to disturb anyone.” 

Elder Blanchard conferred a moment 
with the elder at his right. 

“That will be all, then, for the pres- 
ent,” he said. 

She seemed for a moment to search 
the faces before her for the meaning of 
something suddenly obscure. Then she 
the door. As 
when she entered the room, one or two 
of the elders got to their feet with a little 
At the door she turned 
and round the black- 
coated elders a long, unsatisfied glance 


moved toward before, 


awkward bow. 
sent circle of 
of wonder and concern. Then she went 
out, and the door closed with a soft 
click after her. 
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Elder Blanchard had remained stand- 
ing, his long upper lip decisively set. 
And now, immediately, he spoke, with 
the manner of one who wished to waste 
no time. 

** Let 
what he say. 
something from him.” 

He pressed a button, and almost at 
once the door opened and the office boy 
appeared. 


us have in the man and hear 
has to We may learn 


“Ask the young man waiting outside 
to come in.” 

The boy disappeared, and presently 
there entered the room a young man. 
Strong, supple bodied with a fair com- 
plexion and clear gray eyes, he stood 
waiting at ease. He had on a greenish 
coat, a little the worse for wear, a soft 
collar, and black tie, and he 
carried crushed in his hand a soft green- 
ish hat, also a little the worse for wear. 
His gray eyes passed quietly from face 
to face as the elders took him in. 

“Sit there, please,’ said Elder Blan- 
chard, with a gesture of his hand. 

The young man came forward and sat 
down in the witness chair. Elder Blan- 
chard began at once, formally: 

“Your name is Carl Anderson 
you artist by 


loose, 


and 


are an you 


. 


profession, 
say? 

“A painter, yes,” said the young man 
in a quiet, even voice. 


“Will vou explain to us how you came 
to be working this summer at a logging 
camp on North Ridge, near the Moun- 
tain of Jehovah?” 

“T was working to 
keep myself during the winter,” he 
said. 


arn money to 


‘ 


“Your profession does not keep you, 
then?” 

“TI ‘piece out’ now and then— 

“By a little honest work?” asked 
Elder Blanchard, with a grim, short 
smile. 

“By a little honest work,” repeated 
the young man, also smilingly. 

Elder Blanchard leaned forward now, 
as if, these preliminaries finished, he 
must proceed to the business in hand. 
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“Are you acquainted with a woman 
named Marie Lingard?” 

“No.” The young man shook his 
head. “I know no one of that name.” 

“A woman named Marie Lingard, 
who lived in one of the cottages on the 
Mountain of Jehovah?” 

““No,” said he, shaking his head. 

“You know no one on the moun- 
tain?” 

“No one,” said the young man. 

“Yet you went there frequently, you 
say?” 

“T went there often, yes.” 

“At night?” 

“Yes—most often at night.” 

“And what took you to the Mountain 
of Jehovah alone, in the middle of the 
night?” 

*'Thesinusual beauty of the place.” 

“At midnight?” Suspicion was sharp 
in Elder Blanchard’s voice. 

“Tt was beautiful always; but I was 
at work during the day and had no time 


to go. And then I preferred going at 


night when the lights were out in the 


houses and the whole mountain was 
asleep, for then it had a mysterious 
unearthly beauty, like nothing I have 
ever seen in the world.” 

A kind of embarrassment fell upon the 
elders, and Elder Blanchard fumbled a 
moment with his pile of penciled notes. 

“And now,” said he, “will you de- 
scribe to us exactly what took place in 
the inclosure on the Mountain of Je- 
hovah while you were there?” 

“What took place?”” The young man 
looked straight into the eyes of his ques- 
tioner. “Nothing took place in the in- 
closure while I was there.” 

“You saw no unusual occurrences— 
no one entered the grove?” 
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“ 


I saw nothing—nothing whatever 
except the swaying shadows of the pine 
trees moving in the moonlight—mar- 
velous ghostly shadows that passed and 
repassed under the trees, and out of 
which one’s imagination might have 
made—anything!” 

The elders sat perfectly still. Noth- 
ing moved but their eyes, and those they 
presently turned from the face of the 
young man to the face of Elder Blan- 
chard. 

“Are you willing to swear that that 
was all you saw?” 

“TI assure you, gentlemen, there was 
nothing else.” 

The young man had gone, and the 
elders confronted one another across the 
polished table top. 

“It is easier to believe the painter,” 
said one of them, “but the devil is 
always easy to believe.” 

‘He is one against six,’’ said another, 
“and when six God-fearing men and 
women have testified to a thing—” 

“Brothers,” said Elder Blanchard, 
rising from his chair, “we have here a 
problem in which we should ask for 
guidance from above. Shall we pray?” 

Two or three of the elders knelt beside 
their chairs. The others bowed their 
heads in their hands, over the table top. 
Elder Blanchard stood looming tall above 
them in his long black coat. Then 
abruptly, when all was still, he bent his 
head, covered his eyes with his hand, 
and prayed: 

“O God, Thou omniscient One, Thou 
solver of all the problems of men! Lead 
us into the place of understanding; 
make us to see the light! .. .” 

And one and all, their eyes were covered 
with their hands. 
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PART V—A 
BY 


JAMES NORMAN HALL 


uM. months ago, when I first 


passed through Tahiti, I was 
dining one evening at the hotel in Pa- 
peete. I had been watching a sunset of 
extraordinary loveliness, with the peaks 
of Moorea etched against a sky of rose 
and gold, and now—while the ridges of 
Tahiti faded in the brief twilight—my 
thoughts dwelt on the present and the 
past. 

Groups of natives, barefoot and grace- 
ful, strolled leisurely along the street 
outside; I could hear their voices speak- 
ing with soft rapidity in the old tongue. 
The wide veranda on which the tables of 
the diners were set was alive with tour- 
ists from the steamer, stopping over- 
night. ‘The women wore coarse pan- 
danus hats, such as a native laborer 
wears; strings of shell were around their 
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necks and gardenias over their ears. 
They seemed to delight in this quaint 
manner of adornment, but they were 
little more grotesque than the amateur 
‘annibals, one or two of whom I dis- 
cerned among the crowd—ladies and 
gentlemen of the brush or pen, who come 
to Tahiti for a few colorful weeks, rent a 
palm-thatched hut in the districts, tuck 
pareus about their waists and flowers 
over their ears, and are convinced that 
they have reverted to a primal and 
blissful state of savagery. Here and 
there, dining with a morose and dys- 
peptic air, a foreign clerk or merchant 
was to be seen, white-faced with indoor 
living, dreaming forever of a competence 
and a return to the provinces of Eng- 
land or France—alien to the life of the 
island as the tourists of a few hours’ stop. 
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The diners were served by three native 


girls dressed in loose, sheer frocks, their 
hair in thick braids down their backs, 
their dark eyes proud, shy, and faintly 
sullen. I heard a cry: “Rairi! Tetua!” 
The girls set down their dishes and raced 
to a corner of the veranda where a man 
and a woman standing. The 
woman was a Tahitian, slender, pretty, 
and simply dressed in the native fashion. 
The man I am not likely to forget. 
Though not tall, the poise and balance 
of his body suggested a tremendous mus- 
cular power of the active sort. He was 
very handsome—an Irishman, from the 
dark-blue eyes and look of keen good 
nature; his face, ruddy and brown with 
vigorous life in the sun, contrasted with 
a suit of snowy drill; his shoes were 
spotless, and the hat he held in his hand 
must have cost weeks of delicate and 
patient weaving. He had a friendly hug 
for each of the girls who clustered about 
the woman at his side, talking all to- 
gether with the animation of children. 


were 
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As they led him to his place he nodded 
to the commercial gentlemen among the 
diners, two or three of whom rose, with 
unaccustomed smiles, to cross the ve- 
randa and shake hands. At his table, 
I noticed that he stood until his wife 
was seated—for the woman with him 
was his wife. 

“That's Riley,” said the man with 
me, leaning across to speak in a low 
voice; “he’s a bit of a character. Runs 
one of the finest coconut places in this 
part of the world—a whole island with 
eighty thousand trees on it. He has 
lived here, in the Marquesas, and in the 
Cook group; speaks all three languages 
and knows more about the natives than 
you'd believe a white man could. Fine 
woman that Tetua of his—they’ve been 
through some rough times together. I 
want you to meet him after dinner.” 

My acquaintance with Riley was lim- 
ited to a handshake, for he was in a 
hurry to leave; yet of the dozen or more 
Rileys I have known, this one alone is 
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more than a shadow in memory, vivid, 
individual, vibrant with life—the white 
man who fitted the background of the 


South Seas. 

Ever since that day I have been hop- 
ing to meet him again—a vague hope, 
unlikely to be fulfilled unless I chance 
to be in Papeete next time he makes his 
annual trip. Nordhoff has been more 
fortunate. In his last letter to me he 
tells of a cruise in company with Riley, 
who was visiting the small islands to the 
west in search of labor for the season on 
his lonely plantation. 

Nordhoff’s letter here follows: 

We sighted Mauké at dawn. The 
cabin lamp was still burning when the 
boy brought my coffee; I drank it, lit 
a cigarette, and went on deck in a pareu. 
The skipper himself was at the wheel; 
half a dozen men were in the shrouds; 
the native passengers were sitting for- 
ward, cross-legged in little groups, 
munching ship’s biscuit and gazing 
ahead for the expected land. 

The day broke wild and gray, with 
clouds scudding low over the sea, and 
squalls of rain. Since we had left 
Mangaia, the day before, it had blown 
heavily from the southeast; a big sea 


was running, but in spite of sixty tons of 
copra the schooner was reeling off the 
knots in racing style, running almost 
free, with the wind well aft of the beam, 
rising interminably on the back of each 
passing sea, and taking the following 
slope with a swoop and a rush. We had 
no log; it was difficult to guess our posi- 
tion within a dozen miles; the low 
driving clouds, surrounding us like a 
curtain, made it impossible to see more 
than a few hundred yards. Until an 
observation could be obtained, the land- 
fall was a matter of luck and guesswork. 
Our course had been laid almost due 
north-northeast—to pass a little to the 
west of Mauké—which gave us the 
chance of raising Mitiaro or Atiu if we 
missed the first island; but ocean cur- 
rents are uncertain things, and with a 
horizon limited to less than half a mile, 
nothing would be easier than to slip 
past the trio of low islands and into the 
stretch of lonely ocean beyond. Every 
trading skipper is accustomed to face 
such situations; one can only maintain a 
sharp lookout and hold on one’s course 
until there is an opportunity to use the 
sextant, or until it becomes obvious that 
the land has been passed. 
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A squall of rain drove down on us; 
for five minutes, while we shivered and 
the scuppers ran fresh water, our narrow 
circle of vision was blotted out. Then 
suddenly, with the effect of a curtain 
drawn aside, the clouds broke to the 
east, flooding the sea with light. A shout 
we nt up. Close ahead and to starboard, 
so near that we could see the white of 
breakers on the reef, Mauké— 
densely wooded to the water’s edge, a 
palm top rising here and there 
thick bush of ironwoods. Next moment 
the curtain descended; gray clouds and 
rearing seas surrounded us; it was as 
though we had seen a vision of the land, 
unreal as the blue lakes seen at midday 
on the desert. But the skipper was 
shouting orders in harsh Mangaian; the 
schooner was swinging up into the wind; 
the blocks were clicking and purring as 
half a dozen boys swayed on the main- 
sheet. 

Presently the land took vague form 
through the mist of squalls; we were 
skirting the reef obliquely, drawing 
nearer the breakers as the settlement 
came in view. A narrow boat passage, 
into which an ugly surf was breaching, 
had been blasted through the hard coral 


was 


above the 
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of the reef; a path led up the sloping 
land beyond, between a double row of 
canoe houses to the bush. A few people 
were gathering by the canoe houses; it 
was evident that we had just been 
sighted, and that it would be some time 
before a boat could put out, if, indeed, 
the boatmen were willing to risk the 
surf. Meanwhile we could only stand 
off and on until they came out to us, for 
the skipper had no intention of risking 
his ship’s boat and the lives of his men 
on such a forbidding shore. “ Arari!’’ he 
sang out, dwelling long on the last sylla- 
ble of this Cook Island version of ** hard 
alee.” The schooner rounded into the 
wind with a ponderous deliberation cal- 
culated to make the nerves of a fair- 
weather sailor twitch; she seemed to 
hesitate, like a fat and fluttering grand- 
mother; at last, after an age of bobbing 
and ducking into the head sea, while 
boom tackles were made fast and head- 
sails backed, she made up her mind, and 
filled away on the port tack. 

Riley, the American coconut planter, 
who was recruiting labor for the season 
on his island, turned to me with a wink. 
“If this old hooker was mine,” he re- 
marked in a voice meant to reach the 
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skipper’s ears, “I'd start the engine 
every time I came about; she can’t sail 
fast enough to keep steerageway!” 

The skipper sniffed a British sniff; 
they are old friends. “If this damn fine 
schooner was yours,” he observed, with- 
out turning his head, “she’d have been 
piled up long ago—like as not in broad 
daylight, on an island a thousand feet 
high.” 

Riley chuckled. 
argument,” he said. 
and have a drink.” 

[ have not often run across a more in- 
teresting man than Riley. Thrown to- 
gether, as he and I have been, in circum- 
stances which make for an unusual ex- 
change of confidence, I have learned 
more of him in two months than one 
knows of many an old acquaintance at 
home. At thirty-five years of age, he is 
a living object lesson for those who be- 
wail the old days of adventure and 
romance, and wish that their lives had 
been cast in other times. His blood is 
undiluted Irish; he has the humor, the 
imagination, the quick sympathy of the 
race, without the Irish heritage of in- 
stability. Born in South Boston, the son 
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of an immigrant laborer, and reared with 
only the sketchiest of educations, he 
set out to make his way in the world at 
an age when most boys are playing 
marbles and looking forward with dread 
to the study of algebra. For fifteen 
years he wandered, gathering a varied 
background of experience. He worked 
in mills; he drifted west and shipped 
as cabin boy on vessels plying the Great 
Lakes; he drifted farther west to be- 
come a rider of the range. Finally he 
reached San Francisco and took to the 
sea. He has been a sealer, an Alaska 
fisherman, an able-bodied seaman on 
square-riggers sailing strange seas. He 
has seen Cape Horn and the Cape of 
Good Hope; he speaks of the ports of 
India, China, Africa, the Java Sea, as 
you would speak of Boston or New York. 

In the days when a line of schooners 
ran from San Francisco to Tahiti, touch- 
ing at the Marquesas on the way, he felt 
a call to the South Seas, and shipped for 
a round trip before the mast. When he 
returned to San Francisco a change 
seemed to have come over him; the old, 
wandering life had lost its charm—had 
gone flat and stale. Like many another, 
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he had eaten of the wild plantain un- 
aware. The evenings of carousal ashore 
no longer tempted him; even the long 
afternoons of reading (for reading has 
always been this curious fellow’s chief 
delight), stretched on his bed in a sail- 
or’s boarding house, had lost their 
flavor—the print blurred before his eyes, 
and in its place he saw lands of savage 
loveliness rising from a warm blue sea; 
shadowy and mysterious valleys, strewn 
with the relics of a forgotten race; the 
dark eyes of a girl in Tai-o-Hae. 

that Riley was both a 
sailor and an Irishman—a rough ideal- 
ist, keenly susceptible to beauty and the 
It is stated that the 
men who live romance are seldom aware 
of it; this may be true, though I doubt 
it—certainly in Riley’s case the theory 
does not work out. 


Remember 


sense of romance. 


He is the most mod- 
trace of 
in his stories, superbly told 
with the Irish gift for circumstantial de- 
tail and dramatic effect, the teller’s part 
is always small. 


est of men, untainted by a 


egoism,; 


And yet as one listens, 
thrilled by the color and artistry of the 
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tale, one is all the while aware that this 
man appraises his memories at their full 
value—reviews them with a_ ripened 
gusto, an ever-fresh appreciation. In 
short, he is one of those fortunate, or 
unfortunate, men for whom realities, as 
most of us know them, do not exist; men 
whose eyes are incapable of seeing drab 
or gray, who find mystery and fresh 
beauty in what we call the commonplace. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Riley was aboard the next schooner 
bound south for the islands. Nukuhiva 
knew him for a time, but the gloom and 
tragedy of that land—together with an 
episode of domestic infelicity——-were 
overpowering to a man of his tempera- 
ment. From the Marquesas he went to 
Tahiti, and his wanderings ended in the 
Cook group, six hundred miles to the 
west. Perhaps the finding of his jour- 
ney’s end wrought the change, perhaps 
it was due to his rather practical Tahi- 
tian wife—in any the wanderer 
ceased to rove, the spendthrift began to 
save and plan. In the groups to the 
eastward he had picked up a smattering 
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of coconut lore; it was not long before 
he got a berth as superintendent of a 
small plantation. With a native wife 
and the Irishman’s knack for languages, 
he soon mastered the dialect of his 
group; he is one of a very few white 
men who speak it with all the finer shad- 
ings. This accounts in part for his suc- 
cess with labor—the chief difficulty of 
the planter throughout Polynesia. To 
one interested as I am in the variations 
of this oceanic tongue, it is a genuine 
pleasure to talk with Riley. In school 
he learned to read and write; beyond 
that he is entirely self-educated. A 
good half of his earnings, I should say, 
in the days when he followed the sea, 
were spent on books; a native intelli- 
gence enabled him to criticize and select; 
he has read enormously, and what he has 
read he has remembered. Each time a 
new subject attracted him he hastened 
to the book shops of San Francisco, or 
Liverpool, or Singapore, and gathered a 
little forecastle library of reference. Like 
most intelligent men in this part of the 
world, he has grown interested in the 
subject of Polynesian research; it is odd 
to hear him discuss—with, a strong ac- 
cent of south Boston, and the manner of 
a professor of ethnology—some question 
of Maori chronology, or the variations 
in a causative prefix. Once he made 
clear to me a matter often referred to in 
print, but which I had never properly 
understood. He was speaking of the 
language of Tahiti. 

“When you hear a Tahitian talk,” he 
said, “it sounds different, but really it’s 
the same as Hawaiian, or Marquesan, or 
Rarotongan, or New Zealand Maori. 
Tahiti is the oldest settled place, and the 
language has kind of rotted away there. 
Nowadays the Tahitian has lost the 
strong, harsh sounds of the old lingo, 
the k and ng; in place of them there is 
simply a catch between two vowels. If 
you know Rarotongan and understand 
the system of change, you can get on all 
right in Tahiti. Take our word aka- 
tangi—to play a musical instrument. 
Tangi means ‘wail’ or ‘weep’; aka is the 
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old causative prefix; the combination 
means ‘cause to weep.” Now let’s figure 
that word out in Tahitian. First we’ve 
got to take out the k and ng; that leaves 
a bad start—it doesn’t sound good, so 
the Tahitians stick on an f at the begin- 
ning. That’s all there is to it; fa’ata’i 
is the word. It makes me !augh to think 
of when I first came down here. I was 
working in Tahiti, and when I came 
home in the evening my girl would look 
up from her sewing and sing out, 
‘O Riley!’ ‘For the love of Mike,’ I'd 
tell her, ‘don’t you know my name yet? 
It’s Riley, not O’Riley!’ Finally I 
caught on; I’d been fooled on the same 
proposition as Cook and all the rest of 
them. You remember they called the 
island Otahiti. That O is simply a 
special form of the verb used before per- 
sonal pronouns and proper nouns. The 
old navigators, when the canoes came 
out to meet them, pointed to the land 
and asked its name. ‘O Tahiti’ said the 
natives (‘It is Tahiti’). My girl didn’t 
mean to call me O'Riley at all; she was 
simply saying, ‘It’s Riley.’” 

A serious white man, particularly 
when he is able to recruit and handle 
native labor, is always in demand in the 
islands; it was not long before Riley’s 
talents were recognized; now he is man- 
ager and part owner of an entire atoll. 
I have listened with a great deal of in- 
terest to his accounts of the life there. 
Every year, at about Christmas time, a 
schooner comes to load his copra and 
take his boys back to their respective 
islands. Not a soul is left on the atoll; 
Riley boards the schooner with his wife 
and takes passage to Papeete for a cou- 
ple of months of civilization. When the 
time is up he makes a tour of the Cook 
group to recruit twenty or thirty boys 
for the new season, and is landed on his 
island with a nine months’ supply of 
medicine, provisions, and reading mat- 
ter. He is the only white man on the 
atoll; one would suppose such a life 
deadly monotonous and lonely, but just 
now he is pining to get back. It is really 
the pleasantest of lives, he says; enough 
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routine in keeping the men properly at 
work, superb fishing when one desires a 
touch of sport, plenty of time to read 
and think, the healthiest climate in the 
world, and a bit of trouble now and then 
to give the spice a true Irishman needs. 

Riley is a man of medium size, with 
thick brown hair and eyes of Celtic dark 
blue, perpetually sparkling with humor. 
I have never seen a stronger or more 
active man of his weight; on his atoll 
he spends an hour every day in exercise, 
running, jumping, working with dumb- 
bells and Indian clubs. From head to 
foot he is burnt a deep, ruddy brown— 
a full shade darker than the tint of his 
native wife. Sometimes, he says, he 
works himself into such a pink of condi- 
tion that he aches to pick a fight with 
the first comer, but I fancy he finds 
trouble enough to satisfy another man. 
Once a huge, sullen fellow from the 
Gambier group attempted to spear him, 
and Riley called all of his men in from 
their work, appointed the foreman 
referee, and beat the two-hundred-and- 
twenty-pound native—fierce and lithe 
and strong as a tiger—slowly and scien- 
tifically, to a pulp. On another occasion, 
a half-savage boy, from a far-off island 
of the southern Paumotus, took a grudge 
against the manager and bided his time 
with the cunning of a wild animal. The 
chance came one afternoon when Riley 
was asleep in the shade behind his 
house. The Paumotan stole up with a 
club and put him still sounder asleep 
with a blow on the head that laid his 
scalp open and nearly fractured his skull. 
Half a dozen kicks, from the ball of a 
toughened foot, stove in the ribs on one 
side of his chest; with that, the native 
left his victim, very likely thinking him 
dead. Riley’s wife, from whom I got 
the story, was asleep in the house at 
the time; toward evening she went to 
look for her husband, and found him 
stretched out, bloody and unconscious, 
on the sand. In spite of her agitation— 
her kind are not much use in a crisis— 
she managed to get him to the house and 
revive him. Riley’s first act was to 
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drink half a tumbler of whisky; his 
second, to send for the foreman. The 
Paumotan boy had disappeared; over- 
come by forebodings of evil, he had 
taken a canoe and paddled off to hide 
himself on an uncleared islet across the 
lagoon. Riley gave the foreman careful 
instructions; early in the morning he 
was to take all the boys and spend the 
day, if necessary, in running down the 
fugitive, who under no circumstances 
was to be injured or roughly handled. 

They. brought the boy in at noon— 
deadly afraid at first, sullen and relieved 
when he learned his punishment was no 
worse than to stand up to the manager 
before the assembled plantation hands. 
It must have been a grievous affair; 
Tetua could scarcely describe it without 
tears. Riley was still sick and dizzy; 
his ribs were taped so tightly that he 
could breathe with only half his lungs, 
and a two-inch strip of plaster covered 
the wound on his head. The Paumotan 
was fresh and unhurt; he outweighed his 
antagonist by twenty pounds, and 
fought with confidence and bitterness. 
The Kanaka is certainly among the 
strongest men of the world, a formidable 
adversary in a rough-and-tumble fight. 
It went badly with Riley for a time; the 
boy nearly threw him, and a blow on 
his broken ribs almost made him faint, 
but in the end—maddened by pain and 
the thought of the treacherous attack— 
he got his man down and might have 
killed him if the foreman and half a 
dozen others had not intervened. 

Riley’s island is a true atoll—a broad 
lagoon inclosed by an oval sweep of reef 
along which are scattered islets of vary- 
ing size. Many people must have lived 
on it in the past; everywhere there are 
traces of man’s occupation. A dozen 
inhabitants were there within the mem- 
ory of living men, but the dead outnum- 
bered the living too heavily—the place 
became unbearable to them, and in the 
end a schooner took them away. 

The outlying Cook Islands are places 
full of interest; I determined, when I 
began this letter, to give you a real ac- 
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count of Mauké—the island itself, its 
people, the number of tons of copra pro- 
duced annually, and other enlightening 
information. But somehow, when one 
begins to write of this part of the world, 
it seems a hopeless task to stick to a 
train of facts—there are too many di- 
verging lines of fancy; too many intangi- 
ble stimuli to thought, stirring to the 
imagination. 

Our landing on Mauké was a ticklish 
business. Like Mangaia, Mitiaro, and 
Atiu, this island is of mixed volcanic and 
raised-coral origin—the pinnacle of a 
submerged peak, ringed with millions of 
tons of coral, and without any lagoon 
worthy of the name. The polyps have 
built a sort of platform around the land, 
low inshore and highest—as seems usu- 
ally the case—just before it drops off 
into the sea. Breaching across the outer 
ridge, the surf fills a narrow belt of shal- 
lows between it and the shore; the re- 
sult is a miniature edition of a lagoon— 
a place of rocky pools where children 
wade knee-deep, on the lookout for 
On the 


crayfish and baby octopus. 
outer edge the reef is steep, too, dropping 


off almost at the perpendicular. It is 
difficult to realize, when one has been 
brought up on the friendly coasts of 
America, that if a boat capsizes off these 
reefs one must swim offshore and wait 
to be picked up—that it is wiser to 
chance the sharks than to attempt a 
landing in the surf, for the sea is break- 
ing along the summit of a sunken cliff— 
jagged and sharp as broken glass, poi- 
sonous as the venom of a snake. 

They came out to us in a whaleboat; 
Riley, the supercargo, and I were the 
first to go ashore. As we pulled away 
from the schooner a high-pitched argu- 
ment began. One of the principal men 
of the island had come out as a passenger 
and was sitting beside me. He insisted 
that as they had got off safely from 
the boat passage it was best to return 
the same way. The boat steerer dis- 
agreed; it was all very well to put out 
from the passage, with a score of men to 
hold the boat until the moment came, 
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and launch her out head-on to the break- 
ers, but now the situation was different; 
the passage was narrow; it must be 
entered just so, and a mishap might have 
unpleasant consequences in such a surf. 
The steersman had the best of it; he 
took us a quarter of a mile beyond the 
passage, and let his men rest on their 
oars off a place where the reef seemed a 
little lower than elsewhere. 

Each time we swung up to the crest of 
a swell I got a look at the surf, and the 
prospect was not reassuring. Once or 
twice, as the backwash poured off in a 
frothy cascade, I caught a glimpse of the 
coral—reddish-black, jagged and forbid- 
ding. Little by little we drew near the 
land until the boat lay just where the 
waves began to tower for the final rush; 
the oarsmen backed water gently—the 
boat steerer turned his head nervously 
this way and that, glancing at the reef 
ahead and at the rearing water behind. 
I thought of a day, many years before, 
when my father had taken me for a 
first experience of the “chutes,” and our 
little boat seemed to pause for an instant 
at the summit of the tower before it 
tilted forward and flew down the steep 
slope to the water—infinitely far off and 
below. The feeling was the same—fear 
mingling with delight, an almost painful 
exhilaration. 

All of us, saving the watchful figure in 
the stern, were waiting for a signal which 
would make the oarsmen leap into activ- 
ity, the passengers clench their teeth and 
grip the rail. Suddenly it came—a 
harsh shout. Six oars struck the water 
at once; the whaleboat gathered way; 
a big sea rose behind us, lifted us gently 
on its back, and swept us toward the 
reef. Next moment I saw that we had 
started a breath too late. We were 
going like the wind, it was true, but not 
tilted forward on the crest as we should 
have been; the wave was gradually 
passing beneath us. Riley glanced at 
me and shook his head with a humorous 
turndown of the mouth. It was too late 
to stop—the men were pulling desper- 
ately, their long oars bending at every 
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stroke. When the sea broke we were 
slipping down into the trough behind; 
as we passed over the edge of the reef 
the wave was beginning its backward 
wash. There were shouts; I found my- 
self up to my waist in a foaming rush of 
water, struggling with might and main 
to keep my footing and to hold the boat 
from slipping off into the sea. We 
stopped her just on the brink; her keel 
grated on the coral; another sea was 
coming at us, towering high above our 
heads. Riley, the supercargo, and I 
leaped aboard in response to a sharp 
command. The boys held her stern-on 
to the last; as they scrambled over the 
sides the sea caught us, half swamping 
the boat and lifting her stern high in the 
air. She tilted wildly as her bow 
crashed on the coral, but a rare piece of 
luck saved her from turning broadside 
on. Next moment we were over the reef 
and gliding smoothly into the shallow 
water beyond. As I drew a long, satisfy- 
ing breath I heard Riley chuckle. “I 
think [ll get a job diving for shell,” 
he remarked; “I'll swear I haven’t 
breathed for a good three minutes!” 
When we stood on the beach, a dozen 
men came forward, smiling, to greet 
their friend Rairi. With a decently 
pronounceable name—from the native 
standpoint—Riley has got off easily; 
I never tire of wondering what these 
people will call a white man. They 
seem to prefer the surname if it can be 
pronounced; if not, they try the given 
name, and Charley becomes Teari, or 
Johnny, Tioni. If this fails, or if they 
take a dislike to one, the fun begins. 
I have a friend who, unless he leaves the 
islands, will be called Salt Pork all his 
life; and I know another man—a sec- 
ond-rate colonial of the intolerant kind 
—who goes blissfully about his business 
all unaware that hundreds of people 
know him by no other name than Pig 
Dung. No doubt you have noticed an- 
other thing down here—the deceptive 
simplicity of address. In these eastern 
islands the humblest speaks to the most 
powerful without any title of respect, 
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with nothing corresponding to our “ mis- 
ter” or “sir.” At first one is inclined 
to believe that here is the beautiful and 
ideal democracy—the realization of the 
communist’s dream—and there are other 
things which lead to the same conclu- 
sion. Servants, for one example, are 
treated with extraordinary considera- 
tion and kindliness; when the feast is 
over, the mistress of the household is 
apt as not to dance with the man who 
feeds her pigs, or the head of the family 
to take the arm of the girl who has been 
waiting on his guests. The truth is that 
this impression of equality is false; there 
are not many places in the world where 
a more rigid social order exists—not of 
caste, but of classes. In the thousand or 
fifteen hundred years that they have 
inhabited the islands the Polynesians 
have worked out a system of human re- 
lationships nearer the ultimate, perhaps, 
than our own idealists would have us 
believe. Wealth counts for little, birth 
for everything; it is useless for an 
islander to think of raising himself in a 
social way—where he is born he dies, 
and his children after him. On the 
other hand, except for the abstract 
pleasure of position, there is little to 
make the small man envious of the great; 
he eats the same food, his dress is the 
same, he works as little or as much, and 
the relations between the two are of the 
pleasantest. There is a really charming 
lack of ostentation in these islands, 
where everything is known about every- 
one, and it is useless to pretend to be 
what one is not. That is at the root of 
it all—here is one place in the world, at 
least, where every man is sure of himself. 

We were strolling up the path be- 
tween the canoe houses when Riley 
stopped me. “Come and have a look,” 
he said; “this is the only island I know 
of where you can see an old-fashioned 
double canoe.” 

There were two of them in the shed we 
entered, under a roof of battered gal- 
vanized iron—long, graceful hulls fash- 
ioned from the trunks of trees, joined in 
pairs by timbers of ironwood laid across 
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the gunwales and lashed down with cin- 
net. They were beautifully finished— 
scraped smooth and decorated with 
carving. In these craft, my companion 
told me, the men of Mauké still voyage 
to Atiu and Mitiaro, as they had done 
for generations before Cook sailed 
through the group. There is an ancient 
feud between Mauké and Atiu; it is 
curious how hard such grudges die. The 
men of Atiu were the most warlike of all 
the Cook Islanders; even in these times 
of traders and schools and missionaries 
no firearms are allowed on the island. 
Time after time, in the old days, they 
raided Mauké, stealing by night upon 
the sleeping villages, entering each house 
to feel the heads of the sleepers. When 
they felt the large head of a warrior, they 
seized his throat and killed him without 
noise; the children and women—the 
small heads and the heads with long hair 
—were taken back alive to Atiu. Ter- 
rible scenes have been enacted under the 
old ironwoods of Mauké; when the raid- 
ers, maddened with the heat of killing, 


danced in the firelight about the opened 
ovens, and gorged on the bodies of the 
slain; for the Cook Islanders, excepting 
perhaps the people of Aitutaki, were 
cannibals as fierce as the Maoris of New 
Zealand or the tawny savages of the 
Marquesas. Why should Aitutaki have 


bred a gentler and finer people? The 
group is not widely scattered as islands 
go; there must have been fighting and 
intermarriage for ages past. Yet any 
man who has been here long can tell you 
at a glance from which island a native 
hails; even after my few weeks I am 
beginning to have an eye for the differ- 
ences. The Mangaian is certainly the 
most distinct, recognizable at once by 
his dark skin, his wide, ugly mouth, his 
uncouth and savage manner. The full- 
blooded Rarotongan, who will soon be a 
rarity, is another type—handsome in a 
square-cut leonine way, with less energy 
and far more dignity of presence. The 
people of Aitutaki are different still— 
fair as the average Tahitian, and pleas- 
ing in features and manner; I have seen 
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girls from that island who would be 
called beautiful in any country. These 
differences are not easy to account for, 
it seems to me, when one considers that 
the islanders are all of one race, tracing 
their ancestry back to common sources 
and speaking a common tongue. 

The trader, a friend of Riley’s, took 
us to his house for lunch. The day was 
Sunday and a feast was already prepar- 
ing, so we were spared the vocal agonies 
of the pig. Times must be changing—I 
have seen very few traders of the gin- 
drinking type one expects to find in the 
South Seas; nowadays they seem to be 
rather quiet, reflective men, who like to 
read and play their phonographs in the 
evening, and drink excellent whisky with 
soda from a sparklet bottle. This one 
was no exception; I found him full of 
intelligence and a dreamy philosophy 
which kept him content in this forgotten 
corner of the world. He was young and 
English; there were cricket bats and 
blazers in his living room, and shelves 
filled with the kind of books one can 
read over and over again. He was pessi- 
mistic over Riley’s chances of getting 
men—the people of Mauké were growing 
lazier each year, he said, and seemed to 
get along with less and less of the Euro- 
pean things for which, at one time, they 
had worked. As for copra, they no 
longer bothered much with it; the nuts 
were left to sprout under the palms. The 
taro patches were running down; the 
coffee and breadfruit dropped off the 
trees unpicked; the oranges, which 
brought a good price when a vessel came 
to take them off, were allowed to drop 
and rot. 

As we sat smoking after lunch, a 
native boy came in, with a vague air of 
conspiracy, to hold a whispered conver- 
sation with Riley. When he had gone 
the American winked at our host and 
turned to me. 

“There’s a beer tub going full blast 
out in the bush,” he said. “I think I'll 
drop in on them and see if I can pick up 
a man or two. You'd better come 
along.” 
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Liquor is prohibited to the natives 
throughout the Cook Islands; even the 
white man must buy it from the govern- 
ment in quantities regulated by the 
judgment of the official in charge. The 
manufacture of anything alcoholic is for- 
bidden, but this latter law is admin- 
istered with a certain degree of toler- 
ance. Fortunately for everyone con- 
cerned, the art of making palm toddy has 
never been introduced; when the Cook 
Islander feels the need of mild exhilara- 
tion he takes to the bush and brews a 
beverage known as orange beer. The 
ingredients are sugar, orange juice, and 
yeast—the recipe would prove popular, I 
fancy, in our own orange-growing states. 
The story goes that when the Cook 
Island boys went overseas to war they 
found a great drought prevailing in their 
eastern field of action—Palestine, I 
think it was. But there were oranges in 
plenty, and these untutored islanders 
soon showed the Tommies a trick that 
brought them together like brothers. I 
have tasted orange beer at all stages 
(even the rare old vintage stuff, bottled 
two or three months before) and found 
it not at all difficult to take; there are 
worse varieties of tipple, though this one 
is apt to lead to fighting, and leaves its 
too-enthusiastic devotee with a head- 
ache of unusual severity. 

We found fifteen or twenty men as- 
sembled under an old utu tree; a dance 
ended as we drew near, and the cup was 
being passed. Two five-gallon kerosene 
tins, with the tops cut off and filled with 
the bright-yellow beer, stood in the center 
of the group. Women are never present 
on these occasions, which correspond, in 
a way, to Saturday evenings in a club at 
home. A sort of rude ceremonial—a 
relic, perhaps, of kava-drinking days— 
is observed around the beer tub. The 
oldest man present, armed with a heavy 
stick, is appointed guardian of the peace, 
to see that decency and order are pre- 
served; the natives realize, no doubt, 
that any serious disturbance might put 
an end to their fun. The single cup is 
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filled and passed to each guest in turn; 
he must empty it without taking breath. 
After every round one of the drinkers is 
expected to rise and entertain the com- 
pany with a dance or a song. 

Riley was welcomed with shouts; he 
was in a gay mood and when we had 
had our turns at the cup he stripped off 
his tunic for a dance. He is a famous 
dancer; unhampered by the native con- 
ventions, he went through the figures 
of heiva, otea, and ura—first the man’s 
part, then the woman’s—while the men 
of Mauké clapped their hands. rhyth- 
mically and choked with laughter. No 
wonder Riley gets on with the people; 
there is not an ounce of self-conscious- 
ness in him—he enters into a bit of fun 
with the good-natured abandon of a 
child. As for dancing, he is wonderful; 
every posture was there, every twist and 
wriggle and flutter of the hands—what 
old Bligh called, with delightful, right- 
eous gusto, the “wanton gestures” of 
the heiva. 

Riley had told his friends on the beach 
that he was on the lookout for labor; by 
this time, probably, the whole island 
knew he was on his way to the atoll and 
that he needed men. Before we took 
leave of the drinkers three of them had 
agreed to go with my companion. The 
sea was calmer now, and, since Riley’s 
wife was on the schooner, we decided to 
go aboard for dinner. Four more re- 
cruits were waiting by the canoe houses 
to sign on—it was odd to see their re- 
sponse to the Irishman’s casual offer 
when half the planters of the group de- 
clare that labor is unobtainable. 

The whaleboat was waiting in the 
passage. It wasevening. The wind had 
dropped, the sky overhead was darken- 
ing; out to the west the sun had set 
behind banks of white cloud rimmed 
with gold. The oarsmen took their 
places; friendly hands shot us out in a 
lull between two breakers; we passed the 
surf and pulled offshore toward where the 
schooner was riding an easy swell, her 
lights beginning to twinkle in the dusk. 


(To be continued.) 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE MYSTERIES OF NUTRITION 


BY ELLWOOD HENDRICK 


NCE there was a man who was 

very progressive in spirit but a 
little slow in his reading. The same 
might be said of his wife, with an em- 
They were enthusiastic over 
science, but they lacked the background 
and the scientific habit of thought. 
They were, nevertheless, such enemies 
of “germs,” as they called them, that 
they made their household, as nearly as 
they could, an aseptic establishment. 
The advent of little Willie, their first 
child, set in motion an even greater 
rigor than they had observed before 
against all sorts and conditions of micro- 
organisms. Willie’s food consisted of 


phasis. 


rations carefully balanced as to proteins, 
fats, and carbohydrates, all effectively 


sterilized. But little Willie proceeded 
to languish; he failed to grow; he whim- 
pered and fell away despite the most 
scrupulous care and the best advice. A 
classmate of the father’s who was pro- 
fessor of chemistry (with a physiological 
leaning) in a near-by college, recom- 
mended raw cabbage for Willie. This 
the father took for offensive humor and 
the mother for an insult, but the profes- 
sor declared that he had given his best 
professional advice and that the step 
proposed was one which he sincerely 
believed would benefit their boy. With 
fear and trembling they administered, 
rather than fed, the uncooked, unsteril- 
ized vegetable to their child along with 
his other food, and the child thereupon 
ceased to fear and tremble. He began 
to grow and to shout and to make a 
nuisance of himself to the neighbors; to 
become strong and vigorous and fat. 
Little Willie is now nearly six years old, 
and he shows every promise of becoming 
a great football player. 

Observe, please, that Willie’s other- 


wise perfect food was lacking in some- 
thing which was provided by fresh, un- 
cooked cabbage. By the time we have 
finished this paper I hope it will be clear 
to every reader that Willie’s rations, 
being sterilized by heat, were lacking in 
Water Soluble Vitamine C, which the 
cabbage provided; also that very prob- 
ably Willie suffered in his early sterilized 
childhood from an incipient attack of 
scurvy. 

Vitamines got their name about nine 
years ago from a Polish chemist named 
Casimir Funk, who made an extract of 
rice polishings which he precipitated and 
dissolved and precipitated over and over 
again until he had a very small quantity 
of a crystalline substance, the chemical 
structure of which is still unknown. He 
was led to do this by previous records of 
the research of others. The first scien- 
tific report was made by Inspector- 
General Takaki of the Japanese navy, 
back in 1880. He changed the rations 
of sailors on long cruises and thus over- 
came the ravages of beriberi. 

Later, in 1897, a Dutch physiologist 
named Eijkman made studies in nutri- 
tion by feeding pigeons a diet of polished 
rice and water and nothing else. Pol- 
ished or milled rice means that which we 
usually buy at the grocer’s, from which 
the hulls have been completely removed. 
He observed that the erstwhile healthy 
pigeons soon began, under the polished 
rice and water diet, to suffer from a ner- 
vous disorder; they staggered as they 
walked; later they lost their capacity to 
stand up, and shortly afterward they 
died. Note, please, that the rice which 
he gave them was perfectly good rice. 
It contained the kernels of the grain, but 
not the hulls. 

Again, in 1907 and 1908, medical offi- 
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cers of the United States army in the 
Philippines found that beriberi was pre- 
valent among those who lived chiefly 
on a diet of milled rice, and they made 
the discovery that the rice polishings or 
hulls, fed to the patients, cured the dis- 
ease. A great many observations to 
the same effect were made in Java and 
elsewhere during the early part of this 
century. 

Dr. Casimir Funk made his experi- 
ments with pigeons in Poland similar to 
those of Doctor Eijkman in Holland, 
and he observed the same results among 
his birds when he restricted their diet 
solely to milled rice and water. But 
when he obtained his crystalline extract 
of the hulls he found that, even with 
pigeons so far gone that they could only 
lie down on their sides and kick, a sur- 
prisingly small amount of the extract 
administered to them would effect such 
a cure that they stood upright, walked 
about straight, and were apparently well 
within half an hour afterward. He 
called this substance Vitamine, and it 
now bears the more specific name of 
Water Soluble Vitamine B. 

Beriberi is a disease of the nervous 
tissues in which fat globules form in the 
nerves. As the disease progresses it 
affects the heart, and eventually every 
tissue of the body. It is very painful, 
and is fatal unless a substance containing 
Water Soluble Vitamine B is admin- 
istered. The pigeons had beriberi. 

In the meantime, somewhat earlier 
than Funk, in 1906, Dr. F. G. Hopkins 
of London, who has recently received a 
large share of the Rockefeller donation to 
London hospitals for his biochemical 
laboratory, conducted nutrition experi- 
ments on rats. He gave them a per- 
fectly balanced ration of proteins, carbo- 
hydrates, and fats, on which, according to 
the theory of the day, they should thrive 
lustily—but they did not. He treated 
his rats just as little Willie’s parents, to 
whom we have referred, treated their 
child. Proteins, we know, are nitrogen- 
ous organic bodies, contained in meat, 
fish, beans, eggs, the germs of grains, etc., 
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and are necessary for the maintenance 
of life. Carbohydrates consist of sugar, 
starch, etc., and are found in potatoes, 
grains, and the like, and are needed to 
supply energy. Fats are animal or vege- 
table fats or oils, the so-called glycerides, 
but not mineral oils, and these provide a 
storage of energy. Our fat is our energy 
warehouse. Sometimes we load it so 
full we can hardly carry it along. And 
here were Doctor Hopkins’s rats, fed 
with supreme care as to their health, and 
yet the young ones failed to grow, while 
all of them languished, fell away. They 
lacked energy and were generally miser- 
able; “meechin’” is an old New Eng- 
land expression for the way his rats 
behaved. The birth rate decreased also. 
But as soon as he added two cubic centi- 
meters, or a thimbleful of fresh cow’s 
milk to their daily ration, they straight- 
way cheered up. The young rats pro- 
ceeded to grow with vigor, and it was 
immediately evident that their wave of 
trouble had rolled by. He had as lively 
a colony of healthy rats as one could 
wish to see—livelier and healthier, in 
fact, than most of us wish to see. He 
declared, therefore, that there must be 
some stimulating substance in milk that 
is necessary to life. He endeavored to 
separate this active body from the milk, 
but was unable to do so. Then he pub- 
lished his report. 

Right here, in the observation of 
Hopkins was the beginning of under- 
standing in regard to vitamines. In 
the year 1911 Professors Thomas B. Os- 
borne and Lafayette B. Mendel of Yale 
—both among the leading American au- 
thorities on nutrition—confirmed Hop- 
kins’s reports, and enlarged our scope of 
knowledge of the subject. Shortly after- 
ward they (Osborne and Mendel) and 
McCollum and Davis (Prof. Elmer V. 
McCollum, then of the University of 
Wisconsin, and Miss Marguerite Davis, 
a student working under him) observed 
independently but at about the same 
time that there was something in the 
yolks of eggs and in butter fat which not 
only stimulated growth, but seemed al- 
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most necessary for it, and that this body 
did not appear to be contained in lard 
or in olive oil. 

Also, shortly following the publication 
of his conclusion by Hopkins, two Nor- 
wegian physiologists, Holst and Froe- 
lich, began experimenting on guinea 
pigs, feeding them oats and water and 
nothing else. Within twelve to fifteen 
days the guinea pigs so fed developed 
scurvy. Now scurvy is another very 
painful disease which affects the bones 
and the blood vessels. The teeth loosen 
and fall out, the bones become fragile, 
the joints stiffen, and hemorrhages occur 
in almost all tissues. But Holst and 
Froelich found that the addition of 
green vegetables or of citrous fruits, such 
as oranges and lemons, and not the hulls 
of grain this time, quickly cured the 
disease and prevented its occurrence. 
They also found that it took many times 
as much boiled cabbage to effect pre- 
vention and cure as it did of the same 
vegetable uncooked. They discovered 
also that most dried vegetables and 
fruits, especially if they had been aged 
for a long time, were very inactive in 
this respect in comparison with those 
that are fresh. 

Here we have a series of typical exam- 
ples of development in science. Some- 
body does one thing; a pair of leading 
authorities like Osborne and Mendel in 
New Haven will collaborate; a professor 
and a student, such as McCollum and 
Davis in Madison, will take up studies 
along the same line, but possibly from a 
different angle; still another, like Casi- 
mir Funk, will address himself to an- 
other phase of the problem, and each in- 
vestigator tells precisely what he has 
found. Then, when the records are 
brought together, we begin to get a 
vision of things. It would take far too 
long to give a history of the many con- 
tributions, or a complete list of the 
names of the contributors in regard to 
vitamines, but more important and con- 
clusive data will soon be at hand. The 
American Research Council, in connec- 
tion with the American Chemical Soci- 
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ety and other learned bodies, is about 
to issue a scientific monograph on vita- 
mines which is in preparation by Dr. 
H. C. Sherman, acting head of the de- 
partment of chemistry at Columbia 
University, New York, and professor 
of food chemistry at that institution. 
The writer is indebted to Mr. Victor K. 
La Mer, an instructor in chemistry at 
Columbia, for a great deal of the informa- 
tion contained in this article. Suffice it 
for us to say that as a result of long appli- 
cation and the earnest work of men and 
women of science who have studied and 
watched, and at the cost of the lives of 
many monkeys and guinea pigs and 
pigeons and rats, we have acquired some 
valuable information. 

Before entering into particulars, let us 
consider for a moment some of the dis- 
eases of malnutrition. The line that 
distinguishes them from others is not 
clearly marked. Tuberculosis, for in- 
stance, is a zymotic disease—that is, a 
disease caused by a definite and known 
bacillus. But the war has emphasized 
what we knew already—that if we do 
not feed enough fat to human beings 
they become immediately and singu- 
larly susceptible to contagion, and that 
consumption becomes a veritable epi- 
demic if we cut the fat supply too low. 
A question yet to be decided is whether 
tuberculosis does or does not follow a 
deficiency in diet of the Fat Soluble A 
Vitamines, more specifically than a gen- 
eral deficiency of fats. That is, whether 
an abundance of lard, olive, or other 
vegetable oils which do not contain the 
Fat Soluble A type in the rations will 
provide measurably against the incur- 
sions of tuberculosis, or if m‘lk, cream, 
butter fat, eggs, cod-liver oil, and those 
containing the Fat Soluble Vitamine A 
are necessary for the purpose of protec- 
tion among healthy persons. It is hoped 
by means of animal experimentation to 
have the problem determined before 
long. If it becomes evident that without 
these vitamines (the Fat Soluble A) we 
are made especially susceptible to tuber- 
culosis, the remedy will not be restricted 
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to the requirement of more butter, be- 
cause the same effect of increasing the 
rations of Fat Soluble Vitamine A may 
be obtained by increasing the diet of 
green vegetables. It seems likely that 
all fats, whether they contain the Vita- 
mine A or not, help to ward off tuber- 
culosis, but this is not definitely known 
as a fact. On the other hand, the very 
diet which is prescribed for consumption 
is milk and eggs, and such foods as are 
particularly rich in that vitamine known 
as Fat Soluble A. But we can catch 
tuberculosis even while we are living 
almost entirely on a diet of milk and 
eggs, and we can become infected from 
the milk of tuberculous cows, so it is 
best not to generalize too much about 
this disease. Scurvy and beriberi are 
more distinctly diseases of malnutri- 
tion; they appear as a sequel of defec- 
tive diet—that is, a diet which lacks 
certain vitamines which are known 
to exist. And these diseases generally 
yield to treament which consists in a diet 
that includes the needed vitamines. Still 
other diseases, such as pellagra, war 
cedema and sprue, are as yet subject to 
study and debate as to their actual ori- 
gin: whether they are rather of malnu- 
trition, or are caused by some micro- 
organism, or are the result of a condition 
due to malnutrition, which causes the 
subject to become a host to the micro- 
organism which causes the disease. 
When our nutrition is deficient we 
starve, and this starvation shows itself 
far oftener in disease than it does in hun- 
ger. We do not of necessity starve in all 
respects at once. We can starve par- 
tially without knowing anything about 
it. When a volume entitled Eat and 
Grow Thin was published, in which fat 
readers were advised to restrict them- 
selves almost wholly to a protein diet, 
many who followed the advice did really 
grow thin. At the same time they put 
upon their digestive apparatus a crip- 
pling burden of metabolism with im- 
proper materials—that is, with nothing 
but proteins. Now in animal metab- 
olism, which includes our own processes 
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of assimilation, when protein substances 
are used in the place of starchy foods 
such as bread, potatoes, rice, Jerusalem 
artichokes and the like, because we do 
not eat enough of such starchy foods, an 
interesting process takes place. The 
protein has to be divested of that which 
makes it protein—that is, the amino 
groups have to be split off from the mole- 
cules of part of the meat before it can do 
the work of bread and potatoes. And 
these discarded nitrogenous parts, the 
amino radicals, have very frequently 
a way of combining into compounds of 
the most offensive and mephitic nature. 
So many of the good people who grew 
thin in the manner directed paid the 
penalty in breath for their improvement 
in figure. 

The rice that was fed to these pigeons 
of Eijkman and Casimir Funk was, as 
we have already noted, perfectly good, 
healthy rice; the oats that the guinea 
pigs of Holst and Froelich ate were good 
oats; the complete rations of Doctor 
Hopkins’s rats were excellent rations, 
and little Willie’s sterilized food was the 
best of its kind. So, too, there was at 
least abundance of carbohydrates in the 
polished rice that the Filipinos ate, while 
thousands of sailors have sickened and 
died in agony from scurvy who had all 
the salt beef and salt pork and hardtack 
that they wanted, and salt pork and 
hardtack contain proteins, fats, and 
carbohydrates in large quantities. What 
all lacked was the minute quantities of 
those still unknown compounds, those 
stimulants, which we need along with 
our food, and without which we sicken 
and die of diseases of partial starvation. 
In short, we learned that we need, as 
Doctor Hopkins said we do, other things 
besides proteins, carbohydrates, and fats 
in order to live; other things besides 
what we have heretofore regarded as 
foods. We need these vitamines; we 
need mineral salts, especially lime and 
phosphoric acid; we need sulphur and 
iron and even manganese; indeed, there 
are minute quantities of a great many 
elements in us which we might least ex- 
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pect. The statement that a man is 
twelve pounds of ash and fourteen buck- 
ets of water, or that he is a mere com- 
posite of carbon compounds, needs quali- 
fication. It takes a great deal of chem- 
istry to make us. 

Please bear in mind that life is a bal- 
ance, an equilibrium, and that the bal- 
ance is. delicate. Nature takes what we 
give it, and does what it can with what 
it gets. It has its preferences, however. 
If a pregnant woman is starved, her 
child will be the last to suffer. Her fat 
and tissues will be transferred to the 
child while she is reduced to a living 
skeleton. 

As results of research up to to-day, 
we now know that there are at least 
three kinds of vitamines which are pres- 
ent in varying quantities in different 
foods. We do not know their chemical 
structure, although we are persuaded 
that they are organic bodies—that is, 
that they are carbon compounds with 
oxygen and hydrogen, and that they are 
rich in nitrogen. They do not, appar- 
ently, build tissue or yield energy, at all 
events in the direct manner which char- 
acterizes the fats and carbohydrates. 

There are several theories as to the 
action of vitamines within the body of 
which we may note a few. 

They may stimulate the appetite— 
that is, it has been shown that rats fed 
on rations deficient in Vitamine B, and 
which in consequence have refused their 
feed, would eat ravenously as soon as 
they have licked a little crumb of sub- 
stance containing it. 

In a somewhat similar way they may 
stimulate cell metabolism. This process 
uses up, or, as is often said, burns up, 
food and thus creates hunger. 

They may affect directly such glands 
of internal secretion as the adrenal, re- 
productive, thyroid, etc., but how or in 
what manner is also a matter of con- 
jecture and not of observation. 

I have said that there are three vita- 
mines known. There may be more than 
three. Some men of science are con- 
vinced that there is a fourth, different 
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from the Fat Soluble A, which prevents 
and cures rickets in children, and some 
hold that there must be a great many. 
We shall confine ourselves, however, to 
the three. If they are not present in the 
food of young mammals, there follows a 
failure to grow, and this holds true of 
children just as it does of monkeys and 
guinea pigs and rats and dogs. If they 
are not present in our food at all ages 
we become very susceptible to the pain- 
ful diseases of malnutrition, and these 
diseases are fatal unless we can get the 
needed supply of vitamines to cure them. 
The whole subject presents one of the 
most fascinating fields for research, and 
every step forward adds to the better- 
ment of man and the conquest of dis- 
ease. 

The three known types are: 

1. Fat Soluble Vitamine A. 

2. Water Soluble Vitamine B. 

3. Water Soluble Vitamine C. 

All are present in milk and green 
vegetables, and all three promote growth 
in the young of human animals. 

The Fat Soluble A is soluble in fats 
and very slightly soluble in water. It 
is found in milk, cream, and butter, in 
the yolks of eggs, in cod-liver oil, and 
in the leaves of green plants. It is not 
found in lean meat. If it is not present 
in the diet of children they seem likely 
to develop the disease known as rickets, 
in which the bones fail to grow normally; 
they become bow-legged or knock- 
kneed, and generally physically defec- 
tive. Cod-liver oil has long been known 
as a cure for rickets, and cod-liver oil is 
rich in the Fat Soluble Vitamine A. 
Another evidence of the absence of this 
vitamine in food is a disease of the"eyes 
called xerophthalmia. During the war 
there was a scarcity of milk in Scandi- 
navia, and right there it was observed 
that a great many children failed to 
grow adequately, while a general epi- 
demic of sore eyes developed. Else- 
where it was observed that in a slaugh- 
ter-house infested with rats all the rats 
caught were affected with sore eyes. It 
is evident that they did not eat the liver 
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of the animals slaughtered, or that they 
could not get at it, because the Fat 
Soluble A Vitamine is taken from food 
and deposited in such glands of animals 
as the liver, but it is not deposited in 
the muscles, except when the animals 
have been fattened on abundant grass 
feed, and even then it is scarce. It is not 
produced in the body of any animal. 
These slaughter-house rats apparently 
missed the Fat Soluble A Vitamine, and 
they showed it in the condition of their 
eyes. 

The Vitamine A is not found in grains, 
sugars, or refined vegetable fats and oils. 

The main sources of supply are milk 
and cream (and more particularly butter 
made from cream), cod-liver oil, and green 
vegetables. It does not appear that this 
vitamine is so seriously affected by heat- 
ing, drying, and cooking as is the Water 
Soluble C which we shall consider later, 
but this subject is now under investiga- 
tion. Whether the A type remains active 
in fried liver or broiled sweetbreads may 
depend on the time and intensity of the 
cooking. 

The Fat Soluble A is needed to pro- 
mote growth in children, probably to 
avoid rickets and a specific disease of the 
eye called xerophthalmia. Its absence 
may cause other evil effects, but they 
are not known yet. 

The fact that it is not present in nut 
butter and only present in oleomargarine 
when this contains considerable butter 
made from milk, or when the cattle 
which furnish the suet to make it have 
been out to grass, and then only in small 
quantities, does not detract from the 
merits of these foods. The point to 
make clear is that if we use oleomar- 
garine or nut margarine, or other sub- 
stitutes for creamery butter we should 
add milk or green vegetables to our 
diet. 

The Water Soluble B is that which 
was first separated by Casimir Funk 
in Poland. This, it will be recalled, is 
the stimulant or food accessory without 
which beriberi develops in pigeons and 
other animals as well as man. Bear in 
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mind, please, that this beriberi is merely 
a sign of Vitamine B starvation; it is the 
culmination of our miseries if we lack it. 
What the Water Soluble Vitamine B 
does is not clearly known, but one theory 
is that it stimulates all cell metabolism. 
Another theory is that it affects espe- 
cially the ductless glands. It is known 
to be necessary for growth, and it ap- 
pears to have a favorable effect on re- 
productive processes. It has been ‘ob- 
served that the progeny of animals fed 
with rations deficient in Water Soluble 
B diminished in marked number. It is 
found in the outer hull of grains and in 
the germs of grains. It is also found in 
beans, in green plant tissue, in green 
leaves and fruit, and in large quantities 
in yeast. In the Philippines, when beri- 
beri was prevalent among the natives, 
who lived chiefly on a diet of milled rice, 
it was found that the substitution of 
beans for rice cured the disease. 

Deficiency in diet of Water Soluble B 
often shows itself in boils, acne, and 
other skin eruptions, and the addition of 
this requirement to the diet frequently 
effects a speedy cure. It has no effect 
on skin eruptions due to infection, except 
that it may, in a limited measure, in- 
crease the resistance to infection. 

In view of the fact that it is not only 
found in yeast in large quantities, but 
also because it greatly stimulates the 
growth of yeast, there has been devel- 
oped a very interesting test to demon- 
strate the presence of Water Soluble B 
in various foods. For this purpose yeast 
is started as a culture in a ‘standard 
nutrient solution and is divided into a 
control and separate tests. Into the 
separate tests a few drops of the food to 
be determined as to its Vitamine B 
content, such as alfalfa solution, bean 
solution, etc., are added, and the results 
are surprising if the B Vitamine be 
present. While in the control test the 
increase in cells is twenty-four fold, in 
the alfalfa and bean tests the cells in- 
crease several thousandfold in the same 
time, and under the same conditions. 


The Water Soluble B is therefore shown 
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to be abundantly present in both alfalfa 
and bean extracts. 

It is curious how long it takes for in- 
formation to get around. It was known 
as far back as 1912 that Water Soluble 
Vitamine B was present in large measure 
in yeast, and that skin eruptions due to 
malnutrition were often speedily cured 
by the ingestion of fresh yeast. But the 
fact was not advertised by those who had 
yeast for sale until last year, so far as 
we have observed. 

Another noteworthy fact in connec- 
tion with type B is that, while it is 
present in large quantities in yeast, beer 
or ale has not been found to contain 
it. This is admitted in the interest of 
truth, but with a sigh of regret. 

The Water Soluble C, so far as known, 
is required only by guinea pigs, mon- 
keys, and man. Rats thrive very well 
without it, although it may have a slight 
effect on their growth. Its function is 
antiscorbutic, and its great value lies in 
the prevention and cure of scurvy. This 
is one of the oldest of known diseases, 


and is a consequence of malnutrition. 
Back in 1830 the authorities of the 
British navy prescribed lemon juice, 
which came to be called lime juice, for 
the sailors who had suffered dreadfully 
from the disease when on long voyages, 
and whose diet had lacked green vege- 


tables and fresh fruit. The name lime 
juice remained, and the sailors of sailing 
ships which are chartered for long voy- 
ages are still called “lime juicers.” In 
point of fact, lime juice seems to contain 
less of the Vitamine C, or, at all events, 
to have inferior keeping qualities to that 
of oranges and lemons. 

This Water Soluble C Vitamine is found 
in citrous fruits, spinach, peas, oranges, 
lemons, lime juice, tomatoes, cabbage, 
and lettuce, but more particularly in 
oranges, tomatoes, cabbage, and lettuce, 
while it is also present in great measure 
in sprouted beans. Dried beans are of 
no value in this respect, but as they are 
allowed to sprout the Vitamine C is de- 
veloped. In King’s College Hospital, 
London, when they had a number of 
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mild cases of scurvy among _ soldiers 
from the Balkans, comparative tests 
were made, treating some with four 
ounces of fresh lemon juice daily, and 
others with an equal weight of dried 
beans which had been freshly germinated 
for forty-eight hours. Within four weeks 
53 per cent of those treated with lemon 
juice, and 70 per cent of those treated 
with germinated beans were cured. 

In less degree this vitamine is present 
in apples and bananas. It is sensitive 
to heating, drying, and aging, although 
its keeping qualities seem to be greatly 
improved by the presence of an acid. 
Thus, if cabbage, which is a neutral 
food, being neither acid nor alkaline, is 
boiled for from one half to one hour, it 
loses 90 per cent of its antiscorbutic prop- 
erties. Green peas lose it in the process 
of canning. On the other hand, in the 
case of tomatoes and oranges, which dre 
acid, the effect of boiling is not nearly 
so pronounced. Tomatoes being more 
acid than apples or bananas, a great 
deal of the vitamine is preserved in the 
canned product; indeed, the juice of the 
canned tomatoes seems to be almost as 
good as that of the fresh fruit. This is 
important in feeding armies when large 
quantities of dried fruits and vegetables 
are used. Ordinarily, dried carrots, pota- 
toes, and cabbage contain little, if any, 
of this vitamine, while dried tomatoes 
and dried orange juice are surprisingly 
rich in it. The knowledge of this fact 
was put to good use by the authorities 
of the British army in Mesopotamia and 
the East during the war, where fresh 
fruits and vegetables were unobtainable. 
Potatoes contain this antiscorbutic vit- 
amine if they are not cooked too long. 
In this country Doctor Hess tells of the 
development of scurvy in numerous in- 
stitutions following the poor potato crop 
in 1915. In one of these there were 
more than twenty deaths, and in an- 
other over two hundred diagnosed cases, 
and probably many latent cases that 
escaped observation. In 1848, during 
the potato famine in Ireland, there was 
an epidemic of scurvy. In northern 
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Russia it is frequently prevalent during 
the long winters when vegetables are 
scarce. 

It was thought by some that this anti- 
scorbutic vitamine was an organic or a 
fruit acid, such as citric acid (obtained 
from lemons). The following experi- 
ment, however, seems to disprove it. 
Harder and Zilva, of the Lister Institute 
of London, precipitated all the organic 
acids in some lemon juice with powdered 
chalk. This they filtered off, and evap- 
orated the resulting acid-free solution 
until nothing was left but a gummy 
residue. This residue was very active 
in curing guinea pigs and monkeys suf- 
fering from scurvy. 

The citric acid, however, evidently 
acts as a preservative, for the neutral 
gummy material lost its potency very 
rapidly when heated, or even after it 
was allowed to stand in the ice box for a 
few weeks. 

Just as acid acts as a preservative for 
the Vitamine C, so does alkali seem to 
destroy it. Cooking with soda, for in- 


stance, appears to be especially dele- 
terious to vitamines. This is considered 
to be one of the reasons why pellagra is 
so prevalent in parts of the south of the 


United States, where bread “raised” 
with yeast is hardly known, their flour 
being almost wholly baked in the form 
of soda biscuits. The soda in the bis- 
cuits gives them a brown tinge by help- 
ing to turn the sugars present into cara- 
mel, but it also destroys the vitamines. 

An infant fed entirely on pasteurized 
milk is almost sure to develop a mild case 
of scurvy unless this is avoided by a little 
orange juice or, what will do just as 
well, a little of the juice of raw or canned 
tomatoes. Milk being neutral, a very 
little heat will destroy the Water Soluble 
Vitamine C contained in it. This does 
not mean that milk should not be pas- 
teurized; there are enough tuberculous 
cows to make this a wise precaution, 
What it does mean is that a child so fed 
should have a little orange juice or 
tomato juice added to its ration every 


day. 
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Tests are now in process to determine 
how much of these vitamines are lost in 
the dehydrating of vegetables. Gener- 
ally speaking, it appears very probable 
that more of A and B will remain active 
than of C, excepting only in the case of 
those giving an acid reaction such as 
tomatoes and oranges. But more infor- 
mation is sorely needed than is yet 
available in this respect. 

In testing dried vegetables or other 
prepared foods intended for human con- 
sumption, it is necessary that guinea 
pigs be used in the experiments in addi- 
tion to rats, because rats are not affected 
by the absence of the Vitamine C. 

Although, as we have already de- 
clared, milk contains all three types, the 
tests have shown varying results, some- 
times in the content of all the three 
varieties; but this holds true more par- 
ticularly in regard to C than with the 
others. It has now been definitely de- 
termined that cows fed on concentrates, 
such as oil cake, bran, molasses, or dried 
hay, secrete markedly less vitamines in 
their milk, especially of the type C, than 
those that are at pasture. The effect of 
ensilage feeding on the Vitamine C con- 
tent of milk does not appear to have 
been investigated as yet. 

That green grass should produce more 
C Vitamine in cow’s milk than oil cake 
or dried hay is not surprising, because 
the bodies of mammals do not produce 
vitamines. ‘They are ingested, eaten 
with food. And, as we have observed, 
the C Vitamines do not seem able to 
resist drying, except under acid condi- 
tions. Dried hay will probably retain a 
good proportion of the Fat Soluble A 
from the grass and the Water Soluble B. 
Oil cake, if it contains the germs of the 
seed or nuts from which the oil has been 
pressed, will probably also carry the 
Water Soluble B, but the more delicate 
C, which requires an acid preservative 
against time or drying, will be more 
likely to disappear in the fodders men- 
tioned. 

The daily diet of the average Amer- 
ican family seems to provide a sufficiency 
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of vitamines, although as a nation we 
are backward in gustatory culture, and 
some of us are no less than feeble- 
minded in the selection and preparation 
of our food. Most of us use milk or eggs 
or leaf vegetables, such as spinach, cab- 
bage, and the like, for our Fat Soluble A 
Vitamine. The same foods give us the 
Water Soluble B, and whole cereals add 
to the supply. At the same time the 
prevalence of acne and skin eruptions 
from malnutrition indicates that many 
persons seem to lack a sufficiency of the 
type B in their diet. In view of the sen- 
sitiveness of type C to heating, drying, 
and aging, except in an acid medium, 
many of us may be starving ourselves 
in respect to it. The defect is easily 


remedied by salads, citrous fruits, and the 


good old tomato, either raw or canned. 

That vitamines are not produced 
within the human body is concluded, so 
far as the Water Soluble B is concerned, 
from an experiment made by Doctors 
Gibson and Concepcion in the Philip- 
pines. They found a colony of Filipinos 
which had lived on a rice diet whose 
members were suffering from beriberi, 
including a number of nursing mothers 
and their infants. The doctors induced 
a number of the mothers who had lost 
their children to nurse puppies for a 
short time, and these young dogs soon 
became affected with the disease at first, 
but as soon as the mothers recovered 
after a change in diet their milk ceased 
to be defective. 

In conclusion, while admitting that 
there is still a vast amount to learn, we 
appear to have established a number of 
important facts. These are that there 
are at least three necessary accessories 
of foods called Vitamines A, B, and C. 
All these are necessary for growth in 
children, and to ward off diseases from 
malnutrition, both in children and 
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adults. All these types are specific cures 
for the diseases of malnutrition which 
follow a diet from which the vitamines 
are absent. All three types are con- 
tained in milk and green vegetables, so 
that whoever drinks a couple of large 
glasses of milk and eats a good salad 
every day need not worry about his 
diet, so far as vitamines are concerned. 
The Fat Soluble A is predominant in 
butter fat, in cod-liver oil, the yolk 
of eggs, and green leaves. Children 
must have it for growth, and to avoid 
rickets and xerophthalmia. The sec- 
ond, Water Soluble B, is found also 
in milk, skim milk, in the outer hulls 
of grains, the germs of grains, beans, 
green leaves of plants, and in fruits. 
It is especially rich in yeast. Its ab- 
sence in diet is sometimes shown by 
acne, boils, and, in cases of extreme 
starvation from it, in beriberi. It is also 
believed to be a general and necessary 
stimulant to the action of many of the 
glands. The third, or Water Soluble C, 
is an antiscorbutic, is easily destroyed by 
heat and drying except in an acid 
medium. It is found in milk, green 
vegetables, fruits, and more particularly 
oranges, cabbage, spinach, and toma- 
toes. Owing to the acid nature of to- 
matoes the canned product is also rich 
in it, and this makes canned tomatoes 
one of the most useful food accessories 
known to man. It maintains the health 
of sailors on long voyages, of armies in 
the field, and of children that are fed on 
pasteurized milk. Neutral vegetables, 
such as peas, beans, corn, etc., lose most 
of the efficiency of the Vitamine C after 
the canning process, but tomatoes are 
supreme. They are the great and con- 
venient enemy of scurvy. 

Last of all we would add that it is 
better to buy our vitamines of the green- 
procer than of the apothecary. 
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IV.—THE BOTTOMLESS WELL 


BY GILBERT K 


N an oasis, or green island, in the red 
and yellow seas of sand that stretch 
beyond Europe toward the sunrise, there 
can be found a rather fantastic contrast, 
which is none the less typical of such a 
place, since international treaties have 
made it an outpost of the British occu- 
pation. The site is famous among 
archeologists for something that is 
hardly a monument, but merely a hole 
in the ground. But it is a round shaft, 
like that of a well, and probably a part 
of some great irrigation works of remote 
and disputed date, perhaps more ancient 
than anything in that ancient land. 
There is a green fringe of palm and 


prickly pear round the black mouth of 


the well; but nothing of the upper 
masonry remains except two bulky and 
battered stones standing like the pillars 
of a gateway of nowhere, in which some 
of the more transcendental archzolo- 
gists, in certain moods at moonrise or 
sunset, think they can trace the faint 
lines of figures or features of more than 
Babylonian monstrosity; while the more 
rationalistic archeologists, in the more 
rational hours of daylight, see nothing 
but two shapeless rocks. It may have 
been noticed, however, that all English- 
men are not archeologists. Many of 
those assembled in such a place for 
official and military purposes have hob- 
bies other than archeology. And it is 
a solemn fact that the English in this 
Eastern exile have contrived to make a 
small golf links out of the green scrub 
and sand; with a comfortable club house 
at one end of it and this primeval monu- 
ment at the other. They did not ac- 
tually use this archaic abyss as a bunker, 
beeause it was by tradition unfathom- 
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able, and even for practical purposes 
unfathomed. Any sporting projectile 
sent into it might be counted most liter- 
ally as a lost ball. But they often saun- 
tered round it in their interludes of 
talking and smoking cigarettes, and one 
of them had just come down from the 
club house to find another gazing some- 
what moodily into the well. 

Both the Englishmen wore light clothes 
and white pith helmets and puggrees, 
but there, for the most part, their 
resemblance ended. And they both 
almost simultaneously said the same 
word, but they said it on two totally 
different notes of the voice. 

“Have you heard the news?” asked 
the man from the club. “Splendid.” 

“Splendid,” replied the man by the 
well. But the first man pronounced the 
word as a young man might say it about 
a woman, and the second as an old man 
might say it about the weather, not 
without sincerity, but certainly without 
fervor. 

And in this the tone of the two men 
was sufficiently typical of them. The 
first, who was a certain Captain Boyle, 
was of a bold and boyish type, dark, 
and with a sort of native heat in his 
face that did not belong to the atmos- 
phere of the East, but rather to the 
ardors and ambitions of the West. The 
other was an older man and certainly an 
older resident, a civilian official named 
Horne Fisher; and his drooping eyelids 
and drooping light mustache expressed 
all the paradox of the Englishman in 
the East. He was much too hot to be 
anything but cool. 

Neither of them thought it necessary 
to mention what it was that was splen- 
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did. That would indeed have been su- 
perfluous conversation about something 
that everybody knew. ‘The striking 
victory over a menacing combination of 
Turks and Arabs in the north, won by 
troops under the command of Lord 
Hastings, the veteran of so many strik- 
ing victories, was already spread by the 
newspapers all over the Empire, let 
alone to this small garrison so near to 
the battlefield. 

“Now, no other nation in the world 
could have done a thing like that,” cried 
Captain Boyle, emphatically. 

Horne Fisher was still looking  si- 
lently into the well; a moment later 
he answered: “We certainly have the 
art of unmaking mistakes. That’s where 
the old Prussians went wrong. 
They could only make mistakes and 
stick to them. There is really a certain 


poor 


talent in unmaking a mistake.” 

“What do you mean,” asked Boyle, 
“What mistakes?” 

“Well, everybody knows it looked like 


biting off more than we could chew,” 
replied Horne Fisher. It was a pecul- 
iarity of Mr. Fisher that he always said 
that everybody knew things which about 
one person in two million ever 
allowed to hear of. “And it was cer- 
tainly jolly lucky that Travers turned 
up so well in the nick of time. Odd how 
often the right thing’s been done for us 
by the second in command, even when 
a great man was first in command. Like 
Colborne at Waterloo.” 

“Tt ought to add a whole province to 
the Empire,” observed the other. 

“Well, I suppose the Zimmernes 
would have insisted on it as far as the 
canal,” observed Fisher, thoughtfully, 
“though everybody knows adding prov- 
inces doesn’t always pay much nowa- 
days.” 

Captain Boyle frowned in a slightly 
puzzled fashion. Being cloudily con- 
scious of never having heard of the 
Zimmernes in his life, he could only 
remark, stolidly: 

“Well, one can’t be a Little Eng- 


lander.” 
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Horne Fisher smiled, and he had a 
pleasant smile. 

“Every man out here is a Little Eng- 
lander,” he said. ‘He wishes he were 
back in Little England.” 

“IT don’t know what you're talking 
about, I’m afraid,” said the younger 
man, rather suspiciously. ‘One would 
think you didn’t really admire Hastings 
or—or—anything.” 

“IT admire him no end,” replied 
Fisher. ‘He's by far the best man for 
this post; he understands the Moslems 
and can do anything with them. That’s 
why I’m all against pushing Travers 
against him, merely because of this last 
affair.” 

“T really don’t 
driving at,” 


what 
other, 


understand 
you're said the 
frankly. , 

“Perhaps it isn’t worth understand- 
ing,” answered Fisher, lightly, “and, 
anyhow, we needn't talk politics. Do 
you know the Arab legend about that 
well?” 

“Tm afraid I don’t know much about 
Arab legends,” said Boyle, rather stiffly. 

“That’s rather a mistake,” replied 
Fisher, “especially from your point of 
view. Lord Hastings himself is an Arab 
legend. That is perhaps the very great- 
est thing he really is. If his reputation 
went it would weaken us all over Asia 
and Africa. Well, the story about that 
hole in the ground, that goes down no- 
body knows where, has always fascinated 
me, rather. It’s Mohammedan in form 
now, but I shouldn’t wonder if the tale 
is along way o!der than Mohammed. It’s 
all about somebody they call the Sultan 
Aladdin, not our friend of the lamp, of 
course, but rather like him in having to 
do with genii or giants or something of 
that sort. They say he commanded the 
giants to build him a sort of pagoda, 
rising higher and higher above all the 
stars. The Utmost for the Highest, as 
the people said when they built the 
Tower of Babel. But the builders of 
the Tower of Babel were quite modest 
and domestic people, like mice, com- 


pared with old Aladdin. They only 
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wanted a tower that would reach heaven 

a mere trifle. He wanted a tower that 
would pass heaven and rise above it, 
and go on rising for ever and ever. And 
Allah cast him down to earth with a 
thunderbolt, which sank into the earth, 
boring a hole deeper and deeper, till it 
made a well that was without a bottom 
as the tower was to have been without 
a top. And down that inverted tower 
of darkness the soul of the proud Sultan 
is falling for ever and ever.” 

“What a queer chap you are,” said 
Boyle. ‘You talk as if a fellow could 
believe those fables.” 

“Perhaps I believe the moral and not 
the fable,” answered Fisher. “ But here 
comes Lady Hastings. You know her, 
I think.” 

The club house on the golf links was 
used, of course, for many other purposes 
besides that of golf. It was the only 
social center of the garrison beside the 
strictly military headquarters; it had 
a billiard room and a bar, and even an 
excellent reference library for those 


officers who were so perverse as to take 
their profession seriously. Among these 
was the great general himself, whose 
head of silver and face of bronze, like 
that of a brazen eagle, were often to be 
found bent over the charts and folios of 


the library. The great Lord Hastings 
believed in science and study, as in 
other severe ideals of life, and had given 
much paternal advice on the point to 
young Boyle, whose appearances in that 
place of research were rather more in- 
termittent. It was from one of these 
snatches of study that the young man 
had just come out through the glass 
doors of the library onto the golf links. 
But, above all, the club was so appointed 
as to serve the social conveniences of 
ladies at least as much as gentlemen, 
and Lady Hastings was able to play 
the queen in such a society almost as 
much as in her own ballroom. She was 
eminently calculated and, as some said, 
eminently inclined to play such a part. 
She was much younger than her hus- 
band, an attractive and sometimes dan- 
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gerously attractive lady; and Mr. Horne 
Fisher looked after her a little sardoni- 
cally as she swept away with the young 
soldier. Then his rather dreary eye 
strayed to the green and prickly growths 
round the well, growths of that curious 
cactus formation in which one thick leaf 
grows directly out of the other without 
stalk or twig. It gave his fanciful mind 
a sinister feeling of a blind growth with- 
out shape or purpose. A flower or shrub 
in the West grows to the blossom which 
is its crown, and is content. But this 
was as if hands could grow out of hands 
or legs grow out of legs in a nightmare. 
“Always adding a province to the em- 
pire,” he said, with a smile, and then 
added, more sadly, “but I doubt if I was 
right, after all!” 

A strong but genial voice broke in on 
his meditations and he looked up and 
smiled, seeing the face of an old friend. 
The voice was, indeed, rather more 
genial than the face, which was at the 
first glance decidedly grim. It was a 
typically legal face, with angular jaws 
and heavy, grizzled eyebrows; and it 
belonged to an eminently legal charac- 
ter, though he was now attached in a 
semimilitary capacity to the police of 
that wild district. Cuthbert Grayne 
was perhaps more of a criminologist than 
either a lawyer or a policeman, but in 
his more barbarous surroundings he had 
proved successful in turning himself into 
a practical combination of all three. 
The discovery of a whole series of strange 
Oriental crimes stood to his credit. But 
as few people were acquainted with, or 
attracted to, such a hobby or branch of 
knowledge, his intellectual life was some- 
what solitary. Among the few excep- 
tions was Horne Fisher, who had a curi- 
ous capacity for talking to almost any- 
body about almost anything. 

“Studying botany, or is it archeol- 
ogy?” inquired Grayne. “I shall never 
come to the end of your interests, Fisher. 
I should say that what you don’t know 
isn’t worth knowing.” 

“You are wrong,” replied Fisher, with 
a very unusual abruptness and even 
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bitterness. “It’s what I do know that 
isn’t worth knowing. All the seamy side 
of things, all the secret reasons and rot- 
ten motives and bribery and blackmail 
they call politics. I needn’t be so proud 
of having been down all these sewers 
that I should brag about it to the little 
boys in the street.” 

“What do you mean? What’s the 
matter with you?” asked his friend. 
“T never knew you taken like this 
before.” 

“I’m ashamed of myself,” replied 
Fisher. “I've just been throwing cold 
water on the enthusiasms of a boy.” 

“Even that explanation is hardly ex- 
haustive,” observed the criminal expert. 

“Damned newspaper nonsense the 
enthusiasms were, of course,”’ continued 
Fisher, “but I ought to know that at 
that age illusions can be ideals. And 
they’re better than the reality, anyhow. 
But there is one very ugly responsibility 
about jolting a young man out of the 
rut of the most rotten ideal.” 

“And what may that be?” inquired 
his friend. 

“Tt’s very apt to set him off with the 
same energy in a much worse direction,” 
answered Fisher; “a pretty endless sort 
of direction, a bottomless pit as deep as 
the bottomless well.” 

Fisher did not see his friend until a 
fortnight later, when he found himself 
in the garden at the back of the club 
house on the opposite side from the links, 
a garden heavily colored and scented 
with sweet semitropical plants in the 
glow of a desert sunset. Two other men 
were with him, the third being the now 
celebrated second in command, familiar 
to everybody as Tom Travers, a lean, 
dark man, who looked older than his 
years, with a furrow in his brow and 
something morose about the very shape 
of his black mustache. They had just 
been served with black coffee by the 
Arab now officiating as the temporary 
servant of the club, though he was a 
figure already familiar, and even famous, 
as the old servant of the general. He 
went by the name of Said, and was 
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notable among other Semites for that 
unnatural length of his yellow face and 
height of his narrow forehead which is 
sometimes seen among them, and gave 
an irrational impression of something 
sinister, in spite of his agreeable smile. 

“T never feel as if I could quite trust 
that fellow,” said Grayne, when the 
man had gone away. “It’s very unjust, 
I take it, for he was certainly devoted to 
Hastings, and saved his life, they say. 
But Arabs are often like that, loyal to 
one man. I can’t help feeling he might 
cut anybody else’s throat, and even do 
it treacherously.” 

“Well,” said Travers, with a rather 
sour smile, “so long as he leaves Has- 
tings alone the world won’t mind much.” 

There was a rather embarrassing 
silence, full of memories of the great 
battle, and then Horne Fisher said, 
quietly : 

“The newspapers aren’t the world, 
Tom. Don’t you worry about them. 
Everybody in your world knows the 
truth well enough.” 

“T think we'd better not talk about 
the general just now,” remarked 
Grayne, “for he’s just coming out of 
the club.” 

““He’s not coming here,” said Fisher. 
“*He’s only seeing his wife to the car.” 

As he spoke, indeed, the lady came 
out on the steps of the club, followed by 
her husband, who then went swiftly in 
front of her to open the garden gate. 
As he did so she turned back and spoke 
for a moment to a solitary man still 
sitting in a cane chair in the shadow of 
the doorway, the only man left in the 
deserted club save for the three that 
lingered in the garden. Fisher peered 
for a moment into the shadow, and saw 
that it was Captain Boyle. 

The next moment, rather to their sur- 
prise, the general reappeared and, re- 
mounting the steps, spoke a word or two 
to Boyle in his turn. Then he signaled 
to Said, who hurried up with two cups 
of coffee, and the two men re-entered the 
club, each carrying his cup in his hand. 
The next moment a gleam of white light 
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in the growing darkness showed that the 
electric lamps had been turned on in the 
library beyond. 

“Coffee and _ scientific 
said Travers, grimly. “All the luxuries 
of learning and theoretical research. 
Well, I must be going, for I have my 
work to do as well.” And he got up 
rather stiffly, saluted his companions, 
and strode away into the dusk. 

“I only hope Boyle is sticking to 
scientific researches,” said Horne Fisher. 
“I’m not very comfortable about him 
myself. But let’s talk about something 


, 


researches, 


else.’ 

They talked about something else 
longer than they probably imagined, 
until the tropical night had come and 
a splendid moon painted the whole 
scene with silver; but before it was 
bright enough to see by Fisher had 
already noted that the lights in the 
library had been abruptly extinguished. 
He waited for the two men to come out 
by the garden entrance, but nobody 
came. 

“They must have gone for a stroll on 
the links,” he said. 

“Very possibly,” replied Grayne. 
“It’s going to be a beautiful night.” 

A moment or two after he had spoken 
they heard a voice hailing them out of 
the shadow of the club house, and were 
astonished to perceive Travers hurrying 
toward them, calling out as he came: 

“T shall want your help, you fellows,” 
he cried. “There’s something pretty 
bad out on the links.” 

They found themselves 


plunging 
through the club smoking room and 
the library beyond, in complete dark- 


ness, mental as well as material. But 
Horne Fisher, in spite of his affectation 
of indifference, was a person of a curious 
and almost transcendental sensibility to 
atmospheres, and he already felt the 
presence of something more than an 
accident. He collided with a piece of 
furniture in the library, and almost 
shuddered with the shock, for the thing 
moved as he could never have fancied a 
piece of furniture moving. It seemed to 
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move like a living thing, yielding and yet 
striking back. The next moment Grayne 
had turned on the lights, and he saw he 
had only stumbled against one of the 
revolving bookstands that had swung 
round and struck him; but his in- 
voluntary recoil had revealed to him his 
own subconscious sense of something 
mysterious and monstrous. There were 
several of these revolving bookcases 
standing here and there about the 
library; on one of them stood the two 
cups of coffee, and on another a large 
open book. It was Budge’s book on 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, with colored 
plates of strange birds and gods, and 
even as he rushed past, he was conscious 
of something odd about the fact that 
this, and not any work of military 
science, should be open in that place at 
that moment. He was even conscious 
of the gap in the well-lined bookshelf 
from which it had been taken, and it 
seemed almost to gape at him in an ugly 
fashion, like a gap in the teeth of some 
sinister face. 

A run brought them in a few minutes 
to the other side of the ground in front 
of the bottomless well, and a few yards 
from it, in a moonlight almost as broad 
as daylight, they saw what they had 
come to see. 

The great Lord Hastings lay prone 
on his face, in a posture in which there 
was a touch of something strange and 
stiff, with one elbow erect above his 
body, the arm being doubled, and his 
big, bony hand, clutching the rank and 
ragged grass. A few feet away was 
Boyle, almost as motionless, but sup- 
ported on his hands and knees, and 
staring at the body. It might have been 
no more than shock and accident; but 
there was something ungainly and un- 
natural about the quadrupedal posture 
and the gaping face. It was as if his 
reason had fled from him. Behind, there 
was nothing but the clear blue southern 
sky, and the beginning of the desert, 
except for the two great broken stones 
in front of the well. And it was in such 
a light and atmosphere that men could 
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fancy they traced in them enormous 
and evil faces, looking down. 

Horne Fisher stooped and touched 
the strong hand that was still clutching 
the grass, and it was as cold as a stone. 
He knelt by the body and was busy for 
a moment applying other tests; then he 
rose again, and said, with a sort of con- 
fident despair: 

“Lord Hastings is dead.” 

There was a stony silence, and then 
Travers remarked, gruffly: “This is your 
department, Grayne; I will leave you to 
question Captain Boyle. I can make no 
sense of what he says.” 

Boyle had pulled himself together 
and risen to his feet, but his face still 
wore an awful expression, making it like 
a new mask or the face of another man. 

“T was looking at the well,’ he said, 
“and when I turned he had fallen down.” 

Grayne’s face was very dark. “As 
you say, this is my affair,” he said. “I 
must first ask you to help me carry him 
to the library and let me examine things 
thoroughly.” 


When they had deposited the body 
in the library Grayne turned to Fisher 
and said, in a voice that had recovered 


its fullness and confidence, “I am going 
to lock myself in and make a thorough 
examination first. I look to you to keep 
in touch with the others and make a 
preliminary examination of Boyle. I 
will talk to him later. And just tele- 
phone to headquarters for a policeman, 
and let him come here at once and stand 
by till I want him.” 

Without more words the great crimi- 
nal investigator went into the lighted 
library, shutting the door behind him, 
and Fisher, without replying, turned 
and began to talk quietly to Travers. 
“It is curious,” he said, “that the thing 
should happen just in front of that place.” 

“Tt would certainly be very curious,” 
replied Travers, “if the place played any 
part in it.” 

“T think,” replied Fisher, “that the 
part it didn’t play is more curious still.” 

And with these apparently meaning- 
less words he turned to the shaken Boyle 
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and, taking his arm, began to walk him 
up and down in the moonlight, talking 
in low tones. 

Dawn had begun to break abrupt and 
white when Cuthbert Grayne turned out 
the lights in the library and came out 
on to the links. Fisher was lounging 
about alone, in his listless fashion; but 
the police messenger for whom he had 
sent was standing at attention in the 
background. 

“T sent Boyle off with Travers,” ob- 
served Fisher, carelessly; “he'll look 
after him, and he’d better have some 
sleep, anyhow.” 

“Did you get anything out of him?” 
asked Grayne. “Did he tell you what 
he and Hastings were doing?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Fisher, “he gave me 
a pretty clear account, after all. He said 
that after Lady Hastings went off in the 
car the general asked him to take coffee 
with him in the library and look up a 
point about local antiquities. He him- 
self was beginning to look for Budge’s 
book in one of the revolving bookstands 
when the general found it in one of the 
bookshelves on the wall. After looking 
at some of the plates they went out, it 
would seem, rather abruptly, on to the 
links, and walked toward the old well; 
and while Boyle was looking into it he 
heard a thud behind him, and turned 
round to find the general lying as we 
found him. He himself dropped on his 
knees to examine the body, and then was 
paralyzed with a sort of terror and could 
not come nearer to it or touch it. But 
I think very little of that; people caught 
in a real shock of surprise are sometimes 
found in the queerest postures.” 

Grayne wore a grim smile of attention, 
and said, after a short silence: 

“Well, he hasn’t told you many lies. 
It’s really a creditably clear and con- 
sistent account of what happened, with 
everything of importance left out.” 

“Have you discovered anything in 
there?” asked Fisher. 

“T have discovered everything,” an- 
swered Grayne. 

Fisher maintained a somewhat gloomy 
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silence, as the other resumed his ex- 
planation in quiet and assured tones. 
“You were quite right, Fisher, when 
you said that young fellow was in dan- 
ger of going down dark ways toward the 


pit. Whether or no, as you fancied, the 
jolt you gave to his view of the general 
had anything to do with it, he has not 
been treating the general well for some 
time. It’s an unpleasant business, and 
I don’t want to dwell on it; but it’s 
pretty plain that his wife was not treat- 
ing him well, either. I don’t know how 
far it went, but it went as far as con- 
cealment, anyhow; for when Lady 
Hastings spoke to Boyle it was to tell 
him she had hidden a note in the Budge 
book in the library. The general over- 
heard, or came somehow to know, and 
he went straight to the book and found 
it. He confronted Boyle with it, and 
they had a scene, of course. And Boyle 
was confronted with something else; he 
was confronted with an awful alterna- 
tive, in which the life of one old man 
meant ruin and his death meant tri- 
umph and even happiness.” 

“Well,” observed Fisher, at last, “I 
don’t blame him for not telling you the 
woman's part of the story. But how do 
vou know about the letter?” 

“T found it on the general’s body,” 
answered Grayne, “but I found worse 
things than that. The body had stiff- 
ened in-the way rather peculiar to poi- 
sons of a certain Asiatic sort. Then I 
examined the coffee cups, and I knew 
enough chemistry to find poison in the 
dregs of one of them. Now, the General 
went straight to the bookcase, leaving 
his cup of coffee on the bookstand in 
the middle of the room. While his back 
was turned, and Boyle was pretending 
to examine the bookstand, he was left 
alone with the coffee cup. The poison 
takes about ten minutes to act, and ten 
minutes’ walk would bring them to the 
bottomless well.” 

“Yes,” remarked Fisher, “and what 
about the bottomless well?” 

“What has the bottomless well got to 
do with it?” asked his friend. 
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“Tt has nothing to do with it,” re- 
plied Fisher. “That is what I find 
utterly confounding and incredible.” 

“And why should that particular hole 
in the ground have anything to do with 
ee 

“Tt is a particular hole in your case,” 
said Fisher. “But I won’t insist on 
that just now. By the way, there is 
another thing I ought to tell you. I 
said I sent Boyle away in charge of 
Travers. It would be just as true to 
say I sent Travers in charge of Boyle.” 

“You don’t mean to say you suspect 
Tom Travers?” cried the other. 

“He was a deal bitterer against the 
general than Boyle ever was,” observed 
Horne Fisher, with a curious indif- 
ference. 

“Man, you're not saying what you 
mean,” cried Grayne. “I tell you I 
found the poison in one of the coffee 
cups.” 

“There was always Said, of course,” 
added Fisher, “either for hatred or hire. 
We agreed he was capable of almost 
anything.” 

“And we agreed he was incapable of 
hurting his master,” retorted Grayne. 

“Well, well,” said Fisher, amiably, 
“T dare say you are right; but I should 
just like to have a look at the library 
and the coffee cups.” 

He passed inside, while Grayne turned 
to the policeman in attendance and 
handed him a scribbled note, to be tele- 
graphed from headquarters. The man 
saluted and hurried off; and Grayne, 
following his friend into the library, 
found him beside the bookstand in the 
middle of the room, on which were the 
empty cups. 

“This is where Boyle looked for 
Budge, or pretended to look for him, 
according to your account,” he said. 

As Fisher spoke he bent down in a 
half-crouching attitude, to look at the 
volumes in the low, revolving shelf, for 
the whole bookstand was not much 
higher than an ordinary table. The next 
moment he sprang up as if he had been 
stung. 
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“Oh, my God!” he cried. 

Very few people, if any, had ever seen 
Mr. Horne Fisher behave as he behaved 
just then. He flashed a glance at the 
door, saw that the open window was 
nearer, went out of it with a flying leap, 
as if over a hurdle, and went racing 
across the turf, in the track of the dis- 
appearing policeman. Grayne, who 
stood staring after him, soon saw his 
tall, loose figure, returning, restored to 
all its normal limpness and air of leisure. 
He was fanning himself slowly with a 
piece of paper, the telegram he had so 
violently intercepted. 

“Lucky I stopped that,” he observed. 
“‘We must keep this affair as quiet as 
death. Hastings must die of apoplexy 
or heart disease.” 

“What on earth is the trouble?” de- 
manded the other investigator. 

“The trouble is,” said Fisher, “that 
in a few days we should have had a very 
agreeable alternative—of hanging an in- 
nocent man or knocking the British Em- 
pire to hell.” 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Grayne, 
“that this infernal crime is not to be 
punished?” 

Fisher looked at him steadily. 

“It is already punished,” he said. 

After a moment’s pause he went on. 
““You reconstructed the crime with ad- 
mirable skill, old chap, and nearly all 
you said was true. Two men with two 
coffee cups did go into the library and 
did put their cups on the bookstand and 
did go together to the well, and one of 
them was a murderer and had put poison 
in the other’s cup. But it was not done 
while Boyle was looking at the revolving 
bookcase. He did look at it, though; 
searching for the Budge book with the 
note in it, but I fancy that Hastings 
had already moved it to the shelves on 
the wall. It was part of that grim game 
that he should find it first. 

“Now, how does a man search a re- 
volving bookcase? He does not gener- 
ally hop all round it in a squatting atti- 
tude, like a frog. He simply gives it a 
touch and makes it revolve.” 
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He was frowning at the floor as he 
spoke, and there was a light under his 
heavy lids that was not often seen there. 
The mysticism that was buried deep 
under all the cynicism of his experience 
was awake and moving in the depths. 
His voice took unexpected turns and 
inflections, almost as if two men were 
speaking. 

“That was what Boyle did; he barely 
touched the thing, and it went round as 
easily as the world goes round. Yes, 
very much as a world goes round, for 
the hand that turned it was not his, 
God, who turns the wheel of all the stars, 
touched that wheel and brought it full 
circle, that His dreadful justice might 
return.” 

“I am_ beginning,” said Grayne, 
slowly, “to have some hazy and horrible 
idea of what you mean.” 

“It is very simple,” said Fisher, 
“when Boyle straightened himself from 
his stooping posture, something had 
happened which he had not noticed, 
which his enemy had not noticed, which 
nobody had noticed. The two coffee 
cups had exactly changed places.” 

The rocky face of Grayne seemed to 
have sustained a shock in silence; not 
a line of it altered, but his voice when it 
came was unexpectedly weakened. 

“T see what you mean,” he said, “and, 
as you say, the less said about it the 
better. It was not the lover who tried 
to get rid of the husband, but—the 
other thing. And a tale like that about 
a man like that would ruin us here. 
Had you any guess of this at the start?” 

“The bottomless well, as I told you,” 
answered Fisher, quietly; “that was 
what stumped me from the start. Not 
because it had anything to do with it, 
because it had nothing to do with it.” 

He paused a moment, as if choosing an 
approach, and then went on: “When a 
man knows his enemy will be dead in 
ten minutes, and takes him to the edge 
of an unfathomable pit, he means to 
throw his body into it. What else should 
he do? A born fool would have the sense 
to do it, and Boyle is not a born fool. 
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Well, why aid not Boyle do it? The 
more I thought of it the more I suspected 
there was some mistake in the murder, 
so to speak. Somebody had taken some- 
body there to throw him in, and yet he 
was not thrown in. I had already an 
ugly, unformed idea of some substitu- 
tion or reversal of parts; then I stooped 
to turn the bookstand myself, by acci- 
dent, and I instantly knew everything, 
for I saw the two cups revolve once more, 
like moons in the sky.” 

After a pause, Cuthbert Grayne said, 
“And what are we to say to the news- 
papers?” 

““My friend, Harold March, is coming 
along from Cairo to-day,” said Fisher. 
“He is a very brilliant and successful 
journalist. But for all that he’s a thor- 
oughly honorable man, so you must not 
tell him the truth.” 

Half an hour later Fisher was again 
walking to and fro in front of the club 
house, with Captain Boyle, the latter 
by this time with a very buffeted and 
bewildered air; perhaps a sadder and 
a wiser man. 

“What about me, then?” he was say- 
ing. “Am I cleared? Aren’t I going to 
be cleared?” 

“I believe and hope,” answered 
Fisher, “that you are not going to be 
suspected. But you are certainly not 
going to be cleared. There must be no 
suspicion against him, and therefore no 
suspicion against you. Any suspicion 
against him, let alone such a story against 
him, would knock us endways from 
Malta to Mandalay. He was a hero as 
well as a holy terror among the Mos- 
lems. Indeed, you might almost call 
him a Moslem hero in the English ser- 
vice. Of course he got on with them 
partly because of his own little dose of 
Eastern blood; he got it from his 


mother, the dancer from Damascus; 
everybody knows that.” 

“Oh,” repeated Boyle, mechanically, 
staring at him with round eyes, “every- 
body knows that.” 

“I dare say there was a touch of it in 
his jealousy and ferocious vengeance,” 
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went on Fisher. “But, for all that, the 
crime would ruin us among the Arabs, 
all the more because it was something 
like a crime against hospitality. It’s 
been hateful for you and it’s pretty 
horrid for me. But there are some 
things that damned well can’t be done, 
and while I’m alive that’s one of them.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Boyle, 
glancing at him curiously. “ Why should 
you, of all people, be so passionate 
about it?” 

Horne Fisher looked at the young man 
with a baffling expression. 

“T suppose,” he said, “it’s because 
I’m a Little Englander.” 

“IT can never make out what you 
mean by that sort of thing,” answered 
Boyle, doubtfully. 

“Do you think England is so little as 
all that?” said Fisher, with a warmth 
in his cold voice, “that it can’t hold a 
man across a few thousand miles. You 
lectured me with a lot of ideal. patriot- 
ism, my young friend; but it’s practical 
patriotism now for you and me, and with 
no lies to help it. You talked as if every- 
thing always went right with us all over 
the world, in a triumphant crescendo 
culminating in Hastings. I tell you 
everything has gone wrong with us here, 
except Hastings. He was the one name 
we had left to conjure with, and that 
mustn’t go as well, no, by God! It’s 
bad enough that a gang of infernal Jews 
should plant us here, where there’s no 
earthly English interest to serve, and all 
hell beating up against us, simply be- 
cause Nosey Zimmern has lent money to 
half the Cabinet. It’s bad enough that 
an old pawnbroker from Bagdad should 
make us fight his battles; we can’t fight 
with our right hand cut off. Our one 
score was Hastings and his victory, 
which was really somebody else’s vic- 
tory. Tom Travers has to suffer, and 
so have you.” 

Then, after a moment’s silence, he 
pointed toward the bottomless well and 
said, in a quieter tone: 

“I told you that I didn’t believe 
in the philosophy of the Tower of 
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Aladdin. I don’t believe in the Empire 
growing until it reaches the sky; I don’t 
believe in the Union Jack going up and 
up eternally like the Tower. But if you 
think I am going to let the Union Jack 
go down and down eternally, like the 
bottomless well, down into the black- 
ness of the bottomless pit, down in de- 
feat and derision, amid the jeers of the 
very Jews who have sucked us dry—no 
I won’t, and that’s flat; not if the Chan- 
cellor were blackmailed by twenty mil- 
lionaires with their gutter rags, not if 
the Prime Minister married twenty 
Yankee jewesses, not if Woodville and 
Carstairs had shares in twenty swindling 
mines. If the thing is really tottering, 
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God help it, it mustn’t be we who tip 
it over.” 

Boyle was regarding him with a be- 
wilderment that was almost fear, and 
had even a touch of distaste. 

“Somehow,” he said, “‘there seems to 
be something rather horrid about the 
things you know.” 

“There is,” replied Horne Fisher. 
“T am not at all pleased with my small 
stock of knowledge and reflection. But 
as it is partly responsible for your not 
being hanged, I don’t know that you 
need complain of it.” 

And, as if a little ashamed of his first 
boast, he turned and strolled away 
toward the bottomless well. 
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BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


AT intimate secrets do they know—these trees, 


That were a loom for April’s tapestries— 
The plum that early flowers, and the pear, 
That soon must lose the bridal robes they wear, 
Nor offer further largess to the bees! 


And this sere grass! 


What waiting heart forgets, 


How once it harbored violets, 
Beneath the sheltering silence of the trees. 


What lonely mystery is theirs—these tombs 

That, kissed by winter’s snow, or shattered blooms 
The Maytime zephyrs scatter, equally, 
Preserve their silence to eternity. 

What footstep echoes through Death’s vaulted rooms, 
And teaches such majestic quietude 
To hearts that once knew every mood 

Of youth and love—now silent in these tombs! 


Ye will not tell, O daffodils, that hold 


Your court above them, proffering cups of gold 


To lips that are long silent. 


Did they wake 


One infinite, yearning moment for your sake, 
Though they were dead these many years—and cold? 
Is there one message only, Earth, that lures 


Them to your bosom? 


Spring endures! 


Though violets die, and death the lovers hold, 
Each year your ancient secret is retold. 














SOME MARTINIQUE LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY ELIZABETH BISLAND 


HE sea story “Chita” by Lafcadio 
Hearn was accepted for Harper's 
Magazine in 1886. Its quality so im- 
pressed the editor, Mr. Alden, that he 
gave the author a commission to pre- 
pare a series of articles descriptive of 
tropic America. Hearn had for years 
been hoping for an opportunity to pen- 
etrate that world of color and light of 
which he had dreamed; of which Louisi- 
ana and the Gulf of Mexico, the back- 
ground of “Chita,” had given him a 
foretaste and suggestion. 

Armed with this commission, he sailed 
from New York in the summer of 1887, 
touching at many of the West Indian 
islands, and ranging as far afield as 
British Guiana. Of all the ports visited, 
St. Pierre, Martinique, most charmed 
him. Completing, on his return, a series 
of papers under the title of “A Mid- 
summer Trip to the West Indies,” he 
courageously set sail again for the French 
island, with no more definite monetary 
prospect than his hopes, believing that 
here he had discovered a vein of mate- 
rial completely sympathetic to his hand, 
and out of which might be evolved the 
jewel-tinted tales he aspired to create. 
Despite his disappointments, he re- 
mained always, to the end of his life, 
convinced that this world of sun and 
color was his true milieu. 

“Ah! the tropics—”’ he lamented, long 
years after, “they still pull at my heart- 
strings . . . my real field was there.” 

However, the want of adequate means 
hampered his plans then, as always. 
These letters to Mr. Alden give constant 
suggestion of the difficulties amid which 
he worked. His first attempt at a story, 
“ Lys,” was refused—wisely so, he later 
admitted, and as months of time and 


most of his meager means were wasted in 
this unsuccessful labor, the rest of his 
stay was a pericd of cruel poverty and 
desperate effort merely to live or to find 
even the means to return to New York. 
Throughout, one catches tragic hints of 
these limitations hampering his hopes 
and ambitions. 

“T find I have earned one hundred 
dollars in ten months,” he confesses; 
and later he complains of “being inac- 
tive for mere want of means to travel 
five miles.” 

Nevertheless, despite poverty, disap- 
pointment, a serious attack of tropic 
fever, and the unanticipated difficulties 
of composition in an equatorial climate, 
he managed to complete the volume 
entitled Two Years in the French West 
Indies, which contains such admirable 
examples of his power and art as “Les 
Porteuses,” “La Guiablesse,” ‘“ Les 
Blanchisseuses,” and the revised form 
of the rejected story “Lys.” 

More important still—of which, per- 
haps, he was hardly conscious—he 
finally, amid hardships and humiliations, 
succeeded in clearing and perfecting his 
style. 

In a letter written in March, he says: 
“T have been much discouraged by the 
character of my work. There is some- 
thing wrong with it—something that 
bewilders me. I have lost some faculty, 
or am acquiring some new one”... a 
vague realization that he was losing the 
passion of youth and of the beginner to 
set down copiously everything he per- 
ceives as ardently as he feels it; that he 
was acquiring the reserve and solidity of 
the artist who has learned through enor- 
mous labor and patience how to elimi- 
nate, how to select, how to work within 
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the self-imposed boundaries of a chosen 
frame. 

The surest proof of this painfully ac- 
quired art is that in the book which was 
the fruit of these two difficult and labo- 
rious years no hint of his difficulties is 
suggested. All there is sumptuous ful- 
ness of life, richly colored, powerful. 
Without the private comment of these 
intimate letters one would not guess at 
the travail in which it was created. 


Morne Rovace, 
MARTINIQUE, 
8th December, 1887. 


Dear FrRiENpD,—I send you “Lys”; 
it gave me a good deal of work. It is not 
a novelette, not a story; you will find it 
simply a study of the impressions and 
sensations of a journey ending in change 
from the tropics to the North. I intend 
later on to attempt a pendant—the fas- 
cination and influence of the tropics on 
a Northern nature; that is, if you like 
“Lys,” which goes by S.S. Bermuda. 

Now, I have at least six months’ work 


before me in Martinique, and unless you 
should wish me later on to go elsewhere 
I will remain here till I have finished a 


series of briefer sketches. Then I will 
begin studies of Coolie life further South; 
hope also to give you an article on the 
Orinoco, and, later on, a good sketch of 
Cayenne. 

Cayenne attracts me. I am very anx- 
ious to study it. It is unhealthy, but I 
shall be all right there. I will have 
plenty of letters to help me. 

I am writing you from the little village 
of Morne Rouge. There are marvelous 
mountain views here—wild surges of 
purple and green mountains, all fissured, 
and jagged, and stormy-looking, a vol- 
canic sea of peaks and craters. It is 
very cold, too—cold as New York in 
October, almost—for we are between 
two thousand and three thousand feet 
up. But we are in clouds, close to Pelée; 
and it rains almost every day, which 
spoils outing. In the city the heat is 
stifling; but Fort-de-France is far worse 
than St. Pierre. I spent a week there, 
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and could not work for heat, until I got 
up into the hills behind the capital. 
There it was like a Northern midsum- 
mer; that is to say, endurable. But 
here it is like a Northern spring or fall, 
absolutely delightful. The few mos- 
quitoes only work by day; they cannot 
move at night—the coolness numbs 
them. 

Sea bathing was interrupted by a won- 
derful windless surge, enormous waves 
miles and miles long coming in at inter- 
vals of about a minute. You cannot 
enjoy them, because the beach is full of 
loose rocks—old lava blocks—and the 
surf throws them in, and draws them 
out like chaff—they would break a man 
to pieces. Looking at these waves, it 
seemed to me that an earthquake swell 
would certainly wash far into St. Pierre. 
We had one little shock the other day, 
but it was too feeble to create a sensa- 
tion, and I was disappointed. I want 
to feel and see a great earthquake. I 
am only afraid of hurricanes. A West 
Indian hurricane means something like 
a cyclone for fury, blowing steadily in 
one direction for days, literally blowing 
off the tops of the mountains. 

I anticipate something from the Car- 
nival, which soon begins; and I am going 
to make a few sketches of another sort— 
attempts to give the color and sound of 
life here. Then I want to spend a few 
months in Guadeloupe. I want to do 
so many things that I fear can never be 
done. But I am convinced there are 
years of work for me here, if the work- 
man is worthy of the job. And the 
variety of material—which must give cor- 
responding variety of tone—seems to 
have no end in these Indies of the West. 

Please give love and Merry Christmas 
to all at home, and don’t think me lazy 
because I took so long over “Lys.” 
There were some difficulties in the way 
of work. 

Affectionately, 
Larcaprio Hearn. 

By the way, the more I work, the more 
conviction grows upon me that no study 
of life can be written in less than the 
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actual time required to live the scenes 
described. 
Morne Roveg, 
MARTINIQUE, 
January 5, 1888. 

Dear Frienp ALpEN,—At 6 a.m. this 
morning, by the rising sun, a barefooted 
colporteur, who had walked up the moun- 
tains all the way from the city, before 
daylight, brought me your letter and the 
Magazine for January—waking me by 
tapping at my window. 

You cannot well imagine what a pleas- 
ure it was to hear from you. It is very 
lonely here, in the great peace of the 
hills; there are few whites about during 
the day; I hear English only when my 
friend Testart, a New Orleans Creole, 
finds time to drive up. I have to learn 
this Creole to get along, and am manag- 
ing very well with it. But occasionally 
one feels as if in exile, and you get tired 
of the eternal palms against the light, 
tired of the colors, tired of the shrieking 
tongue spoken around you, tired of hear- 
ing by night the mandibles of the great 


tropical insects furiously devouring the 
few English books upon the table. . . . 
Then, to get a letter is an ecstasy, a de- 
light such as I fancy you can never have 
had. 

It was also an evidence to me that you 


were not ill. Such an interval had 
elapsed that I was a little afraid. 

You will be glad to hear that I have 
learned to use my instrument better. I 
sent some specimens of views taken here, 
or near here, the other day. An article 
on the brother-bearers, the colporteurs, 
will be accompanied by photos of groups 
taken “on the fly.” 

In quarantine still, and now a very 
serious quarantine. A horrible epidemic 
of smallpox at Fort-de-France and all 
along the Caribbean side of the island. 
I fear I cannot get away before mid- 
summer. It is just as well, for I have 
so much to do that I don’t know when 
I will be able to finish. 

January 8th. 

I think you were mistaken about a 

photograph of the crater of Pelée, and 
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I believe I will be the first to take one. 
The photographers are lazy here. We 
are about seven miles from the moun- 
tain, and I am going to take views and 
make a sketch—but not until next 
month. Pelée is veiled in this season, 
most of the time; we wait for the season 
called the Period of Dryness. From the 
summit (north) Dominica, Marie Ga- 
lante, and even Guadeloupe are visible; 
southwardly you see as far as Sainte 
Lucie and some say Barbadoes, but this 
I doubt. 

I am working too slowly, perhaps, but 
cannot help it. Find I can never force 
the thing without spoiling, and having 
to write it all over again. 

A sketch accompanying next letter; 
another will follow in about a month, I 
hope; and so on for about seven, to form 
a set. 

Though oranges and bananas grow at 
my window, I find it cold here. We are 
two thousand feet up; the palms are 
dwarfed, and thicken their trunks in- 
stead of growing tall. On the summit 
of Pelée they become grotesquely small 
—five or six feet high, vegetable mon- 
strosities. I hope to make the Pelée 
trip next month, and record the impres- 
sions under some such title as, “From 
the Crater of a West Indian Volcano.” 

My collection of Creole stories (writ- 
ten from dictation),songs,enigmas, prov- 
erbs, etc., grows apace. I find in them 
an element of picturesqueness strongly 
illustrating peculiar phases of Martin- 
ique life, and this I may ultimately find 
some means of utilizing. This oral liter- 
ature takes the place of fairy tales and 
picture books in this funny little world. 

Obtaining photographic plates is not 
facile. If the sketches I will shortly for- 
ward, and the accompanying photos, all 
of which are my own instantaneous 
work, please you, could you have the 
Scoville Manufacturing Company send 
me twelve dozen plates in time for Car- 
nival work? We are going to try to make 
views by magnesium light. 

Love to all; many happy New Years 
to you, Larcapio HEARN. 
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Your prediction that I could finish a 
volume of W. I. stories in six months, 
is not yet realized; I fear it will not be. 
There are days when the imagination 
absolutely refuses to work. But the 
volume will be finished by summer 
There will be, later on, a story which 
might be called a pendant to “Lys,” 
describing total fascination and enerva- 
tion of a Northern nature by the tropics. 
I am going to keep it for the last, be- 
cause I don’t think you would put it in 
the Magazine. It will be called “ Nini.” 


March, 1888. 

Dear FrreND ALDEN,— Your kind let- 
ter just received. I do not think you 
quite understand me, because you speak 
of my thinking of your advice as possibly 
“uncalled for.” If you knew how one 
is hungry for such little evidences of 
friendship; how much they mean that 
is delightful; how thankful they make 
one feel! 


About coming back. It has not de- 


pended upon me altogether, this pro- 


longation of my stay, as you know, and 
I see no present way of getting to New 
York. One has to wait for chances even 
to get to Southern Ports. The outlook, 
supposing I could get away now, is not 
bright; bitter cold, after intense heat, 
and no winter clothing, no means of 
working at one’s ease. The two hundred 
and fifty francs would not carry me 
North, because I have some obligations 
here to discharge with a part of that 
amount, and because I would have prob- 
ably to take the train from a Southern 
port, such as Wilmington, to reach New 
York or Philadelphia, where I have 
friends. 

I shall, therefore, stay, and try to 
earn my way out of here later on, with 
a good story. Perhaps I will be able to 
write several short ones. Since I sent 
on last MSS. (mailed 29th Sept.) I have 
not been idle, but considerably discour- 
aged. First of all, I have had to aban- 
don my first idea of a book of exclusively 
Martinique sketches. I do not think all 
my sketches and work are worthless; 
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but they will not take the shape of a 
well-proportioned and evenly colored 
cluster: I trust to reshape some of them, 
and unite them with others of a totally 
different kind, to be made elsewhere, as 
soon as I can earn enough to travel with. 

In the second place, however, I have 
been much more discouraged by the 
character of my published work. There 
is something wrong about it,—something 
that bewilders me. I have either lost 
some faculty, or am acquiring some new 
one;—and I trust it will be the latter 
possibility which is to materialize. 

I hope you will not be anxious about 
my health here;—I should, at this time 
of the year, run far more risk in New 
York or Philadelphia; besides, the 
healthy season is approaching. 

Love to you, and all; and expect some 
MS..-story soon,—that is, before 1889. 

Larcapio HEARN. 

I am better pleased to stay and rough 
it out. If I were in a Spanish or English 
colony I would get to work at something 
else, and stay until I could succeed with 
a good novel. As it is I fear I must stick 
to short stories; but I trust these will 
be good enough to keep me from being 
ashamed to meet you, which would be 
the case could I go to New York now. 
I would feel myself a failure; and how- 
ever kind you might be, I could not 
console myself for what I would feel to 
be a fact. 

Sr. Prerre, 
May 26th/88. 

Dear Frrenp ALpEN,—To-day (26 
May) I send via Barbadoes a little MS. 
—‘Les Blanchisseuses” which I think 
will please you. I am unable for the 
moment to furnish illustrative material; 
but you have among the photographs 
sent you already about six views of the 
Roxelane or River of the Washerwomen. 

I have in preparation an article on 
Mount Pelée: it is half finished; but 
foul weather has interrupted the work,— 
I cannot get to the summit even with a 
guide, although the sky is blue every- 
where else; the clouds are too heavy over 
the crater. 
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In a week or two I may have better 
luck; and you will be pleased, I am 
sure, with the ultimate result. 

I am in splendid health now and hope 
you are also and all at Metuchen. The 
epidemic has ceased in St. Pierre; but 
it is raging on the opposite coast of the 
Island. Quarantine will probably be 
lifted in September. 

With affectionate regards to all,— 

Believe me faithfully 
Larcapio Hearn. 


June, 1888. 

Dear Frrenp ALpEN,—I had at one 
time written you to put “Lys” in the 
fire; but—did not send the letter,—re- 
membering your observation that there 
was some material in it not devoid of 
value. Since then I have often been 
wondering what to do with it; and now 
it seems to me that I might make some- 
thing out of it,—suppressing the charac- 
ter altogether. It is really only a record 
of impressions of travel; I think I can 
boil it down into something odd,—work- 
ing at it bit by bit as time permits. If 
not too much trouble, send it back to 
me; and I will try to make a brief orig- 
inal sketch out of it. 

Always, ete. 
Larcapio HEARN. 

Among the letters you kindly for- 
warded by last mail were several ones 
from strangers, evoked by the publica- 
tion of Last Island sketch. These gave 
me pleasure, coming from persons of 
apparent literary ability. I also got a 
letter from the writer on evolution of the 
color sense, which was unique,—recog- 
nizing what persons outside of literary 
circles very seldom think of, the cost of 
nervous energy involved by certain 
classes of imaginative work. 

Recognizing fully now the extrava- 
gance of that “Lys” sketch, I believe it 
due chiefly to emotional feeling excited 
by the experience of the tropics,—a feel- 
ing which robs one for the time being of 
anything resembling judgment. Still, 





very austere men of a practical charac- 
ter have been considerably affected by 
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the tropics:—the author of A Naturalist 
on the River Amazon is an example; the 
final pages are very touching, simply as 
they are written. I do not think the 
feelings thus excited are without value; 
but I perceive now that much greater 
delicacy and self-restraint in handling 
them is necessary than I had imagined. 
L. H. 


Sr. Prerre, 
MaRrTINIQUE, 
July 17, 1888. 

Dear Mr. AtpEn,—The last line re- 
ceived from you bears date of February 
13th: this is July 17th. I do not know 
whether you received all my MS.; and 
I find I have been able to earn by writ- 
ing only $100.00 in ten months. 

I have never been able to make up for 
loss of time and money involved by my 
first failure;—since then I have had to 
struggle with sickness, humiliations of 
all sorts, absolute dearth of reading mat- 
ter (there are no libraries, no books ac- 
cessible), and the necessity of being in- 
active for mere want of the means to 
travel five miles. I am sure you are not 
pleased with the result; neither am I. 
I acknowledge myself mentally bank- 
rupt,—totally unable to do anything 
worth looking at. And there is abso- 
lutely no employment for a stranger 
here. 

I am not yet discouraged into the be- 
lief that my mind has no value whatever. 
I think, under certain conditions I can 
find power to please,—just as a certain 
wind instrument will play of its own ac- 
cord if placed in a fitting current of air. 
... But Iam convinced I have no creative 
talent, no constructive ability for the 
manufacture of fiction. I cannot write 
a story. Even Chita was not a story: it 
was a mere crystallization of sensations 
into symmetrical shape. , . . I think you 
once told me that what was needed was 
the expression of real life,—human life. 
That I now find I shall never be able to 
give. Real life is something I spend my 
whole existence in trying to get away 
from as far as possible. This is perhaps 
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morbid,—a sign of defective organiza- 
tion; but it is part of my nature, and 
cannot change, or modify; it becomes 
more marked and positive each year. I 
even suspect that my liking for the 
tropics is largely due to this feeling: 
there is no effort here,—no vigorous ac- 
tivity... . I only make this remark as 
reasoning out why I can never write 
stories or sketches that will please. The 
sort of work which I have had literary 
success in, is the sort that does not pay. 
Chinese Ghosts was a literary success. 
The publishers could not sell eight hun- 
dred copies. 

I would travel a good deal, if inde- 
pendent, in search of these motives in- 
spired by Nature, which I believe always 
have value and truth, whether direct or 
disguised; but without means this is 
not possible. And it seems to me that 
the only work I am capable of doing 
well, is that which only a rich man ought 
to attempt. I might be a sort of book- 
bee and extract some curious literary 
honey; but the book-bee must have 
immense fields to forage,—fields which 
cost more than any real estate land. Or 
I might travel to outlandish places,—to 
seek the beautiful and the novel, and re- 
ceive, perhaps, some very delightful 
inspiration; but how is one to live in 
extraordinary places? 

Whatever I imagine, the invariable 
question arises, how am I to live?—and 
the invariable inference is that I am not 
of the “‘fittest,”’ and have small claim to 
live at all,—even as an humble part of 
some industrial machine. 

... The recollection of my abominable 
“Lys” revives another memory. I had 
Chita written and was tempted to send 
it on, when interrupted by a newspaper 
controversy that kept me busy about 
six weeks. When I glanced at the MS. 
again, I was disgusted with it; and could 
not do anything further with it for 
months. For this reason I believe I may 
be able to utilize “Lys” and remodel 
some of it. But if it takes me ten or 
twelve months to write a story worth 
perhaps at the very highest price imagin- 
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able $500,—I must have some other 
means of keeping myself alive in the 
meanwhile. 

You can only be interested in these 
statements as an expression of the new 
convictions of one who interested you~ 
otherwise, and hopes to please you again 
in the far future; the facts are old as the 
hills, of course. I believe myself a little 
wiser and a great deal cleverer than I 
am; and I suppose I must get back to 
journalism or something practical till I 
can make another start in search of 
what I have this time totally failed to 
find. 

I expected to be able to get along with 
a series of short stories and sketches, but 
thus far I have not been able to utilize 
a single motive for a short story; and 
the range of my sketches is limited to 
the street for want of means to move 
five miles. 

In short I am in a very unpleasant fix; 
it has not been altogether due to my 
fault or my literary weakness, but to 
circumstances beyond my control,—for 
I did not expect to be in Martinique after 
January. I do not know whether you 
can do anything toward helping me to 
earn my way out of it; but I hope it will 
not seem indiscreet to suggest the possi- 
bility of giving me something to do, for 
the Magazine or for another publication, 
which I am capable of succeeding in. 
Do you ever send a writer upon a mis- 
sion? I might translate something for 


painful mental strain on account of my 
obligations to others, imaginative work 
is impossible;—I can feel only the per- 
petual gnawing of the one thought: 
“What am I to do?” 

With best regards to all, believe me 
sincerely 


Larcapio HEARN. 


Sr. Prerre, 
MARTINIQUE, 
August 8/88. 
Dear Frrenp ALpEN,—The effect of 
hearing from you made me dizzy for a 
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short while,—because I was too glad; 
and good news sometimes has an effect 
as strong as a shock of bad news. 

I do not think you will ever receive 
another extravagant paper from me. I 
am very thoroughly cured of certain 
tendencies,—feel quite a change within 
me,—am conscious of being able to look 
at things in a new way... . In coming 
here I did not know the immediate effect 
of climate, which it seems West Indian 
physicians knew and wrote about gen- 
erations ago,—nervous excitement. The 
consequent unnatural stimulus of the 
imagination you can understand; and 
a natural disposition to extravagance 
necessarily becomes something unutter- 
able. I am tempted to believe that cli- 
matic influence may have had something 
to do with the absurdity of that sketch 
of mine, “ Lys.” 

I want to rewrite “Un Revenant,”— 
because I can now triple its literary 
value, having obtained fresh material 
from an unexpected source. You will 


be glad to hear also that I have been 


able to get music, some folklore of value, 
many legendary or historical notes,—a 
rich crop of literary matter. Something 
will grow out of it, besides a volume of 
sketches; but I cannot guess exactly 
what. I shall make it work itself out. 

For one reason I will be sorry if you 
cannot use the Pelée article, to be soon 
sent on, which cost much trouble, (and 
will be the first of its kind,—excepting 
a French official paper touching on the 
eruption of 1851): I mean for the sake 
of the illustrations. I expect something 
strikingly effective, as well as totally new; 
and unless published in the Magazine 
the paper would remain unillustrated. 
I would be quite willing to have it sub- 
stituted for another paper, if you like it 
better.—Regarding photographic work, 
I will do the best I can, under very ad- 
verse circumstances. I was able to beg 
a few plates for the Grande Anse trip— 
only ten, or you would have had more 
views; but now I can coax none from 
anybody. 

To hear of you busy with creative 
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work, in addition to the awful mass of 
magazine and book duty you always 
assume, astonishes me more now than 
even it could have done last year. For 
all mental work must cease in this 
climate at 2.30 p.m., or thereabout. 
Night work is dangerous, and never 
gives a solid result. It is only possible 
to write well in the forenoon, while the 
stomach is empty (nobody eats before 
midday)—once you have eaten there 
is an end of thinking. 

The nervous expenditure involved by 
work in the north,—mental work,— 
would be impossible here. A young 
friend,—a French professor,—persisting 
in attempting to finish a paper on Cay- 
enne for a Paris review, against advice, 
died here during my stay. 

My idea has been for some time that 
I will be able to make a tropical novel. 
I have scenic matter all ready; but I 
lack a moral motive. I have everything 
about climatic effect, and customs, and 
beliefs, but no large idea. Nothing could 
be more material than this tropic life; 
there is no effort, no ambition;—there- 
fore the spiritual forces which beget self- 
sacrifices, heroisms, nobilities of life, are 
totally absent. Neither is there an 
idyllic element. The romance of Ber- 
nardin de Saint-Pierre never could have 
taken place in Martinique: I doubt if 
it ever did in Mauritius. There are Vir- 
ginias, but no Pauls. Paul has a mistress 
at fifteen or sixteen, who destroys all 
idealism for him. I have thought about 
utilizing an American or European ele- 
ment, and bringing it into contact with 
the artless nature of these mixed races; 
but I am in doubt about the ethics of the 
undertaking. 

“ L’hivernage!”—Rain, rain, rain,— 
two or three times a day; alternations 
of stifling vapor and blinding sun. It 
will not be over till October; but there 
will be occasional embellies, clear spells, 
which may allow of work on Pelée within 
a few days more, perhaps. 

Many thanks for kind letter sent me, 
which I return. I received several pri- 
vate letters about Chita,—one very mean 
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one,—so mean it made me walk the floor 
all night for several nights and swear, 
instead of going to sleep: you can’t 
imagine how mean it was! And the man 
who wrote it was no ignorant or unculti- 
vated person,—a man who wrote with 
the precision and restrained sarcasm of 
a Jesuit in a controversy. 

I do not know whether you read 
James’ puissant, ingenious amazing 
paper on Loti. Supposing it possible 
you might have missed it, I send it on. 
The conclusion of Loti’s moral analysis 
is startling enough. Still, James, no 
more than Maudsley, cannot lay down 
the line where the spiritual side (grant- 
ing the term as correct) ends or begins. 
The article seems to me to argue simply 
that the sensations ordinarily classed as 
sensuous (though all sensations may be 
so termed by physiologists), and re- 
sponding most closely to the appetite 
connected with physical necessities, 
being all primitive and older than moral 
feelings, have been developed into deli- 
cacy before the others. This is accord- 
ing to the evolutional order of things. 
Not until the nervous system has been 
developed to a far more exquisite deli- 
cacy than it now possesses, can the 
moral development correspondingly re- 
veal anything strikingly progressive. 
The lower functions must be perfected 
before the higher,—being their pedestals 
and foundations. 

I thank you more for having made me 
see my faults and be ashamed of them, 
than I can say. It is the kindness which 
is above all others, because the result is 
greater and more enduring. I hope to 
show some of its consequences soon... . 
But I pray you not to leave me again for 
six whole months without a word;—a 
line in three months will do a wonderful 
lot of good, when the distances are so 
great! 

My love to all at home:—whatever 
one could feel toward a father I feel 
toward you. [I still trust before seeing 
you again to justify your best hopes of 
me. 

Larcapio HEARN. 
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Saint Prerre, 
Sept. 5/88. 

Dear Frrenp ALpen,—Last night 
descending from my trip to the north- 
east coast with Léon Sully the photog- 
rapher, I was agreeably surprised to have 
the carriage stopped by Arnoux, who, 
although of the aristocrats in this little 
world, was kind enough to walk a full 
mile up the mountain-road to hand me 
your letters,—which made me quite as 
happy as you could have wished. 

Our trip to Grande Anse was tolerably 
successful. Nature waskind, verykindto 
us. She uncovered her mountain peaks, 
—a rare event in this season; even Pelée 
was perfectly naked. We took two superb 
views of the grand mass from a point 
overlooking Grande Anse: everything 
sharp as a knife edge. The sea had 
fallen; because there was a storm on 
the west coast, the wind having changed. 
This was disappointing for the swimming 
scene, which I was obliged to have simu- 
lated,—the barrels being filled with sea- 
water instead of tafia; for there were no 
regular shipments, and might not be for 
six weeks to come. The effect is not 
what I would have liked; but perhaps 
it will please you. I could not secure 
some things desired. The carouge- 
breeding season is now over; and as the 
nest is stitched to the under side of a 
banana leaf (sometimes breadfruit) it 
falls with the falling of this little awning 
to which it hangs. I could not find one. 
I was also disappointed about the girls. 
They refuse to pose unless allowed to 
go home and dress;—then they are no 
longer types of porteuses or travailleuses 
and much less attractive. Such types 
can only be taken instantaneously with 
an instrument like mine; and I may 
spoil or miss a great number of chances 
before succeeding with one,—but I will 
not leave Martinique until I have caught 
some good types. 

We took altogether twenty-one views. 
In this climate plates commence to 
spoil when kept over a certain time; 
and it seems one package was thus 
affected. Happily none of the small 
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views taken were essential to the suc- 
cess of the trip: they were instantanei- 
ties of bathing scenes and children play- 
ing. We took good plates of Pelée from 
the northeast, ravines on the road, with 
curtains of arborescent ferns, woman 
carrying bamboo-grass, etc.—(half the 
load had to be taken off to prevent her 
face from being hidden by it. We spent 
in the journey and the work, three days; 
and the result seems very small.. But 
in a country which, although but forty- 
nine miles long and less than twenty 
broad, contains over four hundred moun- 
tains, the difficulties of outdoor pho- 
tography in the rainy and heated season, 
are extraordinary. 

No one is going to repeat the labor of 
photographing from the summit with 
any chance of success; the weather must 
be watched constantly, and that by a 
native who understands it: for the 


barometer is useless in Martinique. 

I wanted to get a view of Dominica 
as seen from Grande Anse,—a beautiful 
violet ghost, rarely visible. 


It came, 
and refused to be taken,—remaining as 
blue as the sea and sky,—and vanishing 
when the sun rose. Nothing is so strange 
and impressive in West Indian scenery 
as the silhouettes of distant islands— 
rising up all peaked like a cathedral, 
and just the rich blue of amethyst or 
sapphire when first clearly defined. 
There must, however, be exceptional 
conditions of light to photograph these 
shapes. 

I feel worried about not having been 
able to read proofs. Proof reading to 
me means more than a rewriting: it is 
the finish, the polish, the correction of 
all faults that cannot be judged in MS. 
—MS. is colorless and vague. Print is 
positive and critical by itself. I never 
took more pains with Chinese Ghosts 
than with various papers sent you; but 
I had a chance to polish the work in 
proof. The “Midsummer Trip” would 
have been totally different could I have 
read it;—I could even have given it, I 
believe, a certain quality of literary 
value; but as it is now, I fear it is worse 
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than nothing from this point of view, 
and full of serious errors. It is proof- 
correction in which the writer is best 
able to assert his individuality ;—it does 
not seem to me an article not read by 
me has been written by me in healthy 
conditions; it is not me. Absolutely 
practical work reappears uninjured with- 
out the writer’s revision; but any at- 
tempt at colored or romantic work is 
destroyed by want of it,—destroyed at 
least for the writer. I am an ex- 
professional proof reader; and by polish- 
ing a proof, I do not mean giving the 
printer the trouble of resetting even a 
single page. It is a particular touching 
and retouching of text, which totally 
changes the effect,—just as one touch 
to the outlines of a drawn profile changes 
all the expression and character of the 
face. Each one has his own way of doing 
it; no one can do it for him,—and with- 
out it being done the work is an outline 
only, or an unfinished sketch. Not being 
able to read one’s proofs is the discour- 
agement supreme,—so much depends on 
it for one who has been used to it for 
fifteen years, and who never omitted to 
read a proof without regretting it. I 
would be glad,—under possible circum- 
stances,—to pay the price of composi- 
tion of each proof in order to read it. 
There is more difference in the appear- 
ance of an article printed without being 
seen by me, and one retouched, than 
between a first and fourth writing of the 
MS. text. 

Not to be able to read the Porteuses in 
proof—I shall be afraid to look at it. 
I would not have missed reading it for 
ten times its value if I could have helped 
it. There are little touches,—words,— 
sensations,—over which you dream all 
the interval between writing and pub- 
lication,—to be thrown in with a pencil 
at the last moment; and you do not get 
the chance. 

All the year the idea of what you have 
written remains ripening in the mind, 
strengthening, perfecting; and never- 
theless it must appear unfinished! Noth- 
ing makes one suffer more than not being 
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able to read proofs. You would like my 
work better, I really believe, if I could 
thus finish it;—I cannot finish it in MS. 
even by rewriting every page six times. 
Something is wanting,—proportion, re- 
straint, color,—the visible maintenance 
of a purpose in the choice of words. I 
do not believe an article of 36,000 words 
can be perfected in MS. There is so 
much to do with 36,000 words! There 
are three times the number of things to 
do.—I know the perfecting by aid of 
proof is artificial in a certain sense,— 
and that one might presume too much 
upon it. But with long experience in 
writing, one feels that maturity-point of 
MS.-life, at which the proof reading will 
suddenly hatch out all the beauties and 
make visible the faults. Were I offered 
for the MS. of a book I had written 
$5,000 without seeing proofs, and the 
mere privilege of being published in case 
I should read proofs, unless pressed by 
extreme necessity I would not hesitate 
a second to let the $5,000 go. The 
book would not be me, if I could not 
correct it. 

I am tolerably sure I will be able to 
please you with the Honduras article. 
I will never attempt anything again like 
the “Midsummer Trip”—indeed, I do 
not like to read it now; my ideas about 
work have changed. I think you will 
recognize this if you have time to read 
my paper on Pelée; and I hope you can 
do so; for Pelée is Martinique; its head, 
its ruler meteorologically, and the source 
of nearly half of its seventy-five princi- 
pal rivers. 

I do not think I will ever cause you 
any trouble again;—th‘s time circum- 
stances were against me, and but for my 
sickness I would have been able to get 
along without letting you know what 
had happened to me. On the other 
hand the sympathy and goodness of 
your reply almost prevents me from 
feeling sorry I did let you know. With 


love to you always, and all yours at 
home,— Larcapio Hearn. 


Sept. 13. 

Dear FrreEND ALDEN,—I reopen en- 
velope to insert a line. Yesterday | 
made the ascent of Pelée to the extreme 
tip,—also had a swim in the crater. 
To-day I feel as if I had been “broken 
on the wheel”—cannot move. It was 
beyond any question the most terrible 
journey I ever made;—we had to climb 
up through seven or eight miles of trop- 
ical forest, and descend the same path, 
—always over roots of trees covered 
with a green slimy moss, slippery as ice. 
I think I must have fallen more than 200 
times. The native guides, barefooted, 
never tripped or fell, although heavily 
loaded with provisions and Mr. Sully’s 
photographic instrument. For them the 
journey was nothing: I never saw such 
men! After all the result was disap- 
pointing. We had momentary vistas,— 
not long enough for a summit view with 
the camera. We took a photo of the 
crater lake, with a view of the Morne 
la Croix overtopping it: the first ever 
made; but the clouds kept coming and 
annoyed us unutterably. Sully says he 
will try again; but there are 100 chances 
to one he cannot succeed. The weather 
must be exceptional. All was clear at 
8 o'clock; we had left the city at four 
A.M.—could not make the crater before 
eleven, or 11.30 and the Morne over it 
till 1 p.w. Meantime the clouds formed 
and much thunder. We did not get to 
town till 9 p.m. If Sully succeeds before 
he leaves Martinique, I shall have some 
superb panoramic views from him; but 
it is not likely. I have done the best I 
could; will complete article in a few 
days and send you. But I would not 
undertake the journey again;—it is 
atrocious! 


Faithfully 
Larcapio HEARN. 














A GAMBLE IN FUTURES 


BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


ENVY people who have one fixed 

ambition in life and who never have 
had to worry about what they were 
going to do when they grew up. There 
must be a certain satisfaction in making 
up your mind at the age of eight to be 
a locomotive engineer, and graduating 
from school right into the caboose, and 
staying there. Think how much bother 
that would save. With me things seem 
to be different. When I was a little boy 
I had a terrible time deciding what to do 
when I grew up, and as time goes on I 
don’t seem to make the proper sort of 
headway with the problem. Of course 


it has got to be settled sooner or later. 
It would look odd not to have made any 


definite decision at the age, say, of 
seventy-five. But there are so many 
attractive things. 

I had some excellent ideas on the sub- 
ject at a fairly early period in my life. 
I didn’t fall for the sort of career to 
which all orthodox small boys are sup- 
posed to aspire. I didn’t yearn to be a 
fireman, for example. That is to say, 
not a professional one, with a rubber 
coat and helmet. I preferred the role 
of resourceful amateur. What I longed 
for was that some night I should wake 
up and discover an enormous fire envel- 
oping a neighboring house, whereupon 
I should sprint for the fire-alarm box, 
turn in the alarm, tear back into the 
burning house, and rescue a whole crowd 
of suffocating people, retaining just 
enough strength to come down the front 
steps of the house and collapse into the 
arms of a fireman on the sidewalk, amid 
terrific applause. There you have it— 
the resourceful amateur. 


Nor did I really want to be a profes- 
sional motorman. But I used to stand 
on the front platforms of street cars and 
watch the way the motorman handled 
the controller, the idea being that some 
day he would fall dead or something 
in a particularly ticklish place—perhaps 
leaving the car going full tilt for an open 
drawbridge—and the passengers, with 
blanched faces, would cry, “Isn’t there 
anybody here who can save us?” and I 
would step modestly forward, saying, 
“T think I know how,” and would stop 
the car on the brink of catastrophe. It 
was pointed out to me that this would be 
rather hard on the motorman, so some- 
times I worked it out that he didn’t 
really drop dead, but fainted, having 
eaten something that disagreed with 
him, and presently was found to be just 
as good as ever. This was felt to be the 
perfect solution of the problem; it 
brought me heroically into action with- 
out involving unnecessary bloodshed. 

The principal trouble with this ama- 
teur motorman business was that it 
didn’t give me an opportunity to fall 
senseless into anybody’s arms. Falling 
senseless was to me the necessary climax 
of each episode in a career of heroism. 
Later on, when my ambitions became 
principally athletic, I found a way to 
achieve this telling effect. I imagined 
myself as a future track athlete partici- 
pating in the mile run, in which I 
sprinted the last hundred yards, win- 
ning from my opponent by six inches, 
and inevitably falling exhausted into the 
arms of those present. Time, 4 minutes 
284 seconds. The time might vary in 
different versions of the performance; it 
might be as slow as 4.314, or as fast as 
4. 243, but always the margin of victory 
was six inches. Usually I was carried 
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from the field in a triumphal procession 
by my friends, very weak, but very 
happy. 

A good many years have gone by 
since then, and meanwhile my ideas 
about my career have altered a bit. To 
be sure, I still have sneaking hopes of 
being the hero of a fire. There was a 
time last winter when we smelled smoke 
in the apartment and I thought my 
great day had come, only to discover, on 
dashing bravely to the basement, that 
the janitor had been boiling some winter 
underwear and had fallen asleep during 
the performance of this meritorious act, 
allowing the water to boil away and the 
underwear to burn and smoke hideously. 
All that fate allowed me to do on this 
occasion was to run out and inform the 
onrushing fire department—which some 
hysterica! person had summoned—that 
we had the underwear under control and 
that all danger was past. Another time 
perhaps the janitor will let me rescue 
him and the thing will be done as it 
should. However, I have learned that 


this fire-hero business is something you 


can’t count on. You have to have a 
regular occupation between fires. 

One of my best ambitions, which 
recurs regularly after every visit to the 
theater, is that of being a dramatist. A 
great life, the dramatist’s. Between you 
and me, I have even decided on certain 
things to be included in the play which 
is to make my success. It is going to 
begin with an empty, dark stage; you 
hear a telephone ringing, and after it has 
been ringing a long time the door clicks 
and a butler comes in, turns on the light, 
goes to the telephone and answers it. 
What happens then I’m not positive, 
but, at any rate, the play begins well. 
There’s another place in it where the 
heroine turns out the light and goes to 
the French window and looks out at the 
moonlit backdrop, and hums a tune to 
herself. The effect is—well, it must be 
elear by this time that practically all I 
have to do, now that I’ve decided on 
those two scenes, is to toss in a plot and 
a little dialogue, and the play will go 
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with a rush. I think I'll finish it next 
summer—between fires. 

Still, there are other things that I 
want to do. Take politics, for example. 
I decided the other night that presently 
I'd go into politics, and stand up before 
a great auditorium packed with excited 
people and tell them very plainly that 
the right must triumph. “Ladies and 
gentlemen,” I would say, “the issues are 
clear. Are we to allow the contemptible 
policy advocated by my opponent to be 
translated shamelessly into humiliating 
action?” (Cries of “No! No!’’) “Are 
we to go backward or forward?” (Cries 
of, “ Forward!’’) 

Now that, I submit, would be pretty 
exhilarating. My wife points out that 
when I asked the audience whether they 
wanted to go backward or forward, they 
might all shout, “Backward!” But she 
hardly does my eloquence justice. The 
real problem is, how to combine politics 
on a large scale with play writing. 

Occasionally I think I see how I could 
carry both these careers simultaneously, 
and then the problem is complicated by 
my desire to be a great executive. Just 
now I’m convinced that there’s nothing 
like being a great executive. I must 
have an enormous office, with windows 
looking out over the.great city. I shall 
sit at a massive desk in the middle of 
the room—a mahogany desk with a 
sheet of plate-glass on it. There will be 
a row of mother-of-pearl buttons set 
along the edge of the desk. I shall press 
one, and a beautiful young girl will come 
into the room. I shall say, “Get me the 
Secretary of State on the telephone, Miss 
Biggs,” or, “Take this letter to Mr. 
Rockefeller, Miss Biggs—‘ Dear Rocke- 
feller, You have one day more to 
meet me at my own terms. Yours 
sincerely.’”’ 

And Miss Biggs will report, “There’s 
a deputation from the Ohio Industrial 
Association to meet you, sir.” 

“Show them in,” I shall reply; and 
when they come in I shall glance up from 
my papers, set my jaw, and say, quietly 
but firmly: “Gentlemen, you wish my 
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answer? It is, ‘No,’” and they will creep 
out like a lot of whipped dogs. Then 
I shall open the drawer of my desk, take 
out a cigar, slowly light it, and smile 
thoughtfully to myself. 

Now wouldn’t that be perfectly great? 
Frankly, wouldn’t you like to be able to 
do that sort of thing? No details— 
Heavens! no; your subordinates handle 
the details. Just decisions, swift, relent- 
less. Just pressing buttons, dictating 
telegrams, with a glass-topped desk in 
front of you and the roar of the city 
coming in faintly through the open 
window. That’s the life for me. 

Probably I'll have to give up one or 
the other of these ideas. It occurred to 
me yesterday that politics and being an 
executive might be combined if one were 
President, and I almost made up my 
mind to run against Mr. Harding, or, 
instead of him, in 1924. To do this 
would simplify matters to a certain ex- 
tent. Yet there are disadvantages in 
going about it this way. 

For example, another thing I want to 
do is to have a first-class butterfly collec- 
tion. I haven’t any collection at all yet, 
but I studied butterflies a good deal last 
summer and I mean to begin collecting 
them next year. Now, suppose I did this. 
Probably my collection wouldn’t be 
complete by 1924. I should want to go 
on. How would it look to read in the 
paper: “The President expects to sign 
the revenue bill to-morrow. To-day he 
went out with his butterfly net in Rock 
Creek Park, and caught an almost per- 
fect specimen of Papilio glaucus after a 
spirited chase’’? 

No, it wouldn’t do. Not even if the 
President, after successfully chloroform- 
ing the almost perfect specimen of 
Papilio glaucus, fell senseless into the 
arms of the Secret Service men. And 
there is also to be taken into considera- 
tion the probability that if I were 
President I wouldn’t be able to play the 
traps in a jazz orchestra. 

You didn’t know I'd ever wanted to 
play the traps? Well, that only shows 
how little of our real selves we show to 
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our friends. Some day I’m going to buy 
a lot of drums and triangles and tam- 
bourines, and the first thing you know 
I'll be at the point where I can throw the 
drumstick into the air and catch it again 
without breaking the rhythm. I’ve 
thought of practicing on the traps at the 
White House, and I’m not so sure it 
couldn’t be arranged. In the East Room, 
for instance. You see, the White House 
has grounds all round it, whereas the 
apartment we live in now has other peo- 
ple right on the floor below who don’t 
even like “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 
on the piano. And then imagine the 
sensation of playing the traps at your 
own inaugural ball. 

But what’s the use? It wouldn’t do. 
It must be one or the other, that’s sure. 
Why can’t I definitely make up my 
mind, and put an end to this uncer- 
tainty? But first I think I’d better send 
this piece off to Harper’s. If accepted, 
it would be a happy augury of the future 
—as an author. I could promptly follow 
it up with a novel that would run into 
several editions—and then another 
novel, more brilliant than the first. ... 


MY NEIGHBOR AND MYSELF 
BY ROBERT PALFREY UTTER 


O doubt it was an oversight on my 
part to buy the house at all without 
consulting the neighbors. My only ex- 
cuse is that at the time I thought of 
them only as the neighbors, and not yet 
my neighbors. I took what I conceived 
to be the ordinary precautions; I went 
over the house with a builder whom I 
trusted, and I paid for an elaborate bit 
of research known as abstract of title. 
It never occurred to me to make a house- 
to-house canvas of the neighbors to 
learn what they were holding out on 
me. 

The first to unmask was Mr. Odgers, 
next door to the south, who paused to 
watch me uncrate the dining table at the 
precise moment when I discovered the 
nail driven through the crate into the 
edge of my priceless ancestral mahogany. 
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He did his best, but the scar remains to 
this day unhealed by any words of his. 
He hinted in unmeasured terms that 
you never could trust anybody to crate 
your furniture, and that anybody might 
have known that the only safe way was 
to do it all yourself. Then he asked me 
what I was going to do about the cellar. 

I said I had hardly known it long 
enough to feel justified in outlining a 
policy, and was about to ask him 
whether he would recommend the Mon- 
tessori Method or the Swedish System 
when he went on to say that there was a 
perennial spring of water in that cellar, 
and that no plan had ever been devised 
to drain it thereof. It ‘‘stood to reason,” 
he said, that it should be so, and demon- 
strated it by his own private mixture of 
misinformation, one part distorted from 
a professor of geology (deceased) to two 
parts exuded by a witch-hazel practi- 
tioner who was said to have detected 
and traced the underground stream. 
When I succeeded in interpolating the 
plea that the cellar was at the moment 
as dry as the attic, Mr. Odgers imper- 
turbably called my attention to the fact 
that it was an extra-dry season; that 
springs were drying this year that had 
never dried before. Anyway, the water 
from the sidewalk would always flow 
into the cold-air box of the furnace. 
You see, the wind always comes through 
between the Town Hall and the Baptist 
church, and drifts the snow here on the 
sidewalk deeper than any place else in 
the village; then when it melts it flows 
straight into that cold-air box. Stands 
to reason it can’t go any place else. 

He then devoted a further hour of 
his precious time to the exposition—I 
couldn’t invite him to dinner, for the 
dining table still waited on the porch. 
It was graphic; I could picture the rush 
of water into the furnace, its spouting up 
the registers! He had, he said, lived 
there (man and boy) for forty years; 
tenants had come and tenants had gone 
in the house I had bought, but not one 
had been able to divert that flow from 
its undeviating course into the cold-air 
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box. And the year of the big blizzard it 
not only flowed in, but it froze there. 
(Before my mind’s eye the geysers from 
the registers petrified into crystal col- 
umns.) And “they said” we were to 
have another blizzard next winter. Ever 
notice how them things come round 
every so often? Well, then, we're about 
due for another one, ain’t we? Now his 
cellar was always dry as a bone; funny 
thing, too, right next door to mine. 

That evening Mrs. Pardoe came in to 
find out whether we had had anything 
done to the kitchen chimney. My wife 
asked, anxiously, what was the matter 
with it. Mrs. Pardoe said that somehow 
it never did work just right. Mrs. 
Tiptod, who used to live here five years 
ago, tried everything, but she never could 
get her oven to heat. They even had it 
tore out right under the roof there, and 
built in different, but it wa’n’t no use. 
The last folks that lived here, they 
didn’t bother much about it; they al- 
ways cooked with the gas, but that way 
your kitchen was always cold in the 
winter. Mr. Pardoe he always said he 
s’posed they didn’t dare build a real 
good fire in that stove now, considerin’ 
the kind of a job they did rebuildin’ 
the chimney; it was that loose-jointed 
up there under the roof it was liable to 
set the house afire any minute. But, 
anyway, it never had, and maybe he 
didn’t know so much about it as he 
thought he did; but he ought to, due to 
him spendin’ so much time up there with 
the bricklayers, one of ’em bein’ a kind 
of second cousin of his, as he happened 
to find out after he come there on the 
job. After Mrs. Pardoe had gone it 
took me a long time to convince my wife 
that the builder and I had made a 
thorough examination of the kitchen 
chimney just undernéath the roof. 

I was out when Mrs. Lovegrove called, 
and I think the circumstance saved her 
life, and me from a murderer’s fate. 
She wandered all over the house and 
found fault with all our arrangements. 
Mrs. Tiptod always had the piano there. 
Mrs. Tiptod had a round dining table, 
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and had the sideboard in the bay win- 
dow. Mrs. Tiptod kept the coffee 
grinder on the shelf behind the stove. 
You can’t sleep with the bed that way; 
you have to have the head to the north; 
Mrs. Tiptod had it here, and she never 
opened the window. What have you 
done to this room? Mrs. Tiptod had a 
blue-flowered paper here, and it was 
always the best room. Why do you have 
so many books? Mrs. Tiptod had one 
little bookcase with glass in the front; 
it stood right here, and she never had 
books all round like this. Why don’t 
you have one of them Madonna pictures 
over the mantel? Mrs. Tiptod always 
did, and she had the loveliest fruit piece 
in the dining room. I don’t suppose I 
shall ever get a shot at Mrs. Tiptod 
(she has gone out into the Ewigkeit, or to 
Fort Dodge, or words to that effect), but 
Mrs. Lovegrove lives just across the 
street; there are many kilos of her; I 
doubt if I could miss her. 

It was Mr. McHeff who tried to wish 
a neighborhood feud on us. He asked 
me whether I intended to use the path 
between his house and the Eelses’. I 
said I hadn’t used it much; I usually 
went out by the street. Why? Well, 
he didn’t s’pose old man Eels would 
mind much if I used it. The trouble was 
when Ruel Alefounder bought the piace 
and then refused to buy the right of 
way in from Eels’s lane and called Alf 
Eels a robber for the price he was askin’ 
for it. There was a time then when it 
was as much as your life was worth for 
anyone who lived in this house to go 
through there. Mrs. Tiptod didn’t 
make things much better, neither. She 
told Alf Eels to his face he was a dirty 
old skinflint, an’ she had words with 
Mis’ Eels whenever she went by, till 
you'd ’a’ thought there was a cat fight 
every day in the week an’ twice on 
Sunday. Still, he didn’t think that if I 
was careful not to rub ol’ man Eels 
the wrong way I sh’d have much trouble. 
But you never could tell; he’s such a 
pernickety old cuss. 

My duty to an unkempt quarter- 
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section that lay between my sidewalk 
and the road was expounded to me by 
Uncle Ed Leddy, he of the squirrel 
tooth. I was to plow it and seed it, 
and then “lawnmower” it, I and my 
heirs and assigns forever. In vain I 
pointed out to him that if I kept the 
acre of ground within my own legally 
defined boundaries reasonably mas- 
saged and barbered, it was all I could 
undertake, and, I feared, a bit more. 
In vain I urged that my share of the 
town taxes would more than cover the 
improvement if the town wished it under- 
taken. In vain I argued that no one else 
in the village had any such burden laid 
at his door. Uncle Ed was inexorable. 
The town expected it of me and I should 
incur his (Uncle Ed’s) severe displeasure 
if I neglected this civic opportunity. 

I have lived in the house now long 
enough to have seen the revolving year 
more than once round its dial. There 
has never been more water in my cellar 
than the water company allows me. 


Except for a casual squirrel now and 
then, I have nothing in my cold-air box 


but cold air. My kitchen chimney 
stands as a monument to the bricklayers 
of the former age. The neighbors will 
have their little initiation stunts, but 
don’t risk any money on what they say. 
Not but what a fellow ought to know 
what he’s getting into. There’s that 
chap that is buying the Pardoe place, 
for instance. I really think somebody 
ought to tell him how rotten the sills are 
on account of old Pardoe banking up the 
underpinning in the winter and leaving 
it year in and year out—maybe I ought 
to tell him myself. 


OUR OTHER SELVES 
BY MAYONE 


“ F)OLLY ESTHER,” I said to my 
old-maid friend, “did it ever occur 
to you to wonder what kind of woman 
you would have been if you had married, 
let us say, Dicky Reed?” 
“Never,” she answered, promptly. 
“T’m too busy.” 
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“Think it over,” I retorted; “it’s a 
very amusing exercise when you are 
dusting this tiresome old mahogany.” 

Later, as we threaded our needles and 
contentedly sorted the big heap of stock- 
ings—for darning is a recreation to us 
in that it gives us a rare hour of leisurely 
chat—I repeated the question: 

“What kind of person would you be 
now if you had married Dick Reed?” 

“Married Dick! Ten years of bore- 
dom and more of it still to come! I re- 
fuse to consider the thought.” 

“This is hypothesis, my dear, not per- 
suasion,” I said, dryly. ‘Don’t be 
alarmed. As we children used to say, 
‘Let’s s’pose.’” 

“T can spare myself the effort, be- 
cause I see that you have it all thought 
out and are eager to tell me.” 

“If you were Mrs. Reed you wouldn't 
have made that reply,” I said. “You'd 
have been too dull. That’s the worst of 
dullness; it’s infectious.” 

“Contrariwise, I suppose I owe my 
present brilliancy to your companion- 
ship?” 


“No,” I answered, seriously (I always 
make a point of becoming straightfor- 


ward when Polly essays sarcasm. “No. 
You owe your present delightful respon- 
siveness, my dear, to the free currents of 
air that play around the old maid’s 
brain, around the brain, in fact, of any 
one whose personality is free to expand 
and enlarge itself at will. But nice, dull 
Dicky would have been cramping. He 
is one of those placid, stubborn men who 
rotate contentedly between the office 
and the front porch, and who make one 
feel like a torturer if one suggests a 
change. You would now be feeding and 
clothing about six tow-headed, placid 
children, and you would take your 
mother-in-law on trips with you because 
she had never been separated from her 
darling boy. Need I say more?” 

“You have said quite enough already. 
Are you trying to make me content with 
my lot? To be sure there are those tow- 
heads—” 


“Forget them, my dear girl; you 
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might not have had any. Lots of people 
don’t, often the very nicest people. It 
is one of my chief quarrels with Nature 
that she invariably propagates from her 
weakest and lets some of her finest 
wither without issue. That is another 
instance of her glorious prodigality, her 
terrible indifference. She mows down 
the strong man and woman while she 
suffers the weak and the worthless to re- 
produce. She would have us believe she 
can grow human lilies out of slime, but I 
never saw one. Did you? Her ways are 
inscrutable. To her the individual is 
nothing; quantity is her sole interest— 
life and life and yet more life. She is 
endlessly procreant and tirelessly pa- 
tient. In the eons that are hers she can 
afford to work through chance and indi- 
rection. How hard and how foolish her 
ways appear to minds that abhor waste, 
that seek straight lines as the shortest 
distance to the goal desired!” 

“Yes, we disapprove of the ways of 
Nature, yet so powerful is Nature in us 
that we never think of going counter to 
her currents, or, if we do, we suffer 
promptly. You and I, for example, 
think it rational that the pure and the 
enlightened should continue the race. 
We are fairly good and well-informed, 
yet we don’t marry because our natures 
have not prompted us to do so.” 

**And when I see our old suitors I am 
reconciled to Nature’s ways,” said I. 
“There’s Harold Plumtree, for instance, 
with whom you rode and swam and ate 
ice-cream sodas from the age of eight to 
twenty. He is grossly fat. Think of it! 
that splendid, arrowy boy!—and he has 
caused poor Meg many a red-eyed night 
and many an indignant, heart-breaking 
morning. I’m glad, dear Polly, that 
Nature pointed you to a different path 
from Hal’s, back there in your spring- 
time, when the trails of life looked al- 
most identical, and only a subtle instinct 
warned you which to take.” 

“Why, honey, you’re getting quite 
solemn over these reminiscences! As if 
I ever thought of marrying Hal! But he 
wasafine boy. Irememberthe day we—” 
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“What absurd notions we conceived 
when we were in our teens!” I 
interrupted, “and how different we 
should have been if we had carried them 
out! Do you remember the time when 
you wanted to be a doctor, and your 
father refused to allow it?” 

“You were just as silly!’ Polly coun- 
tered. ‘“‘ You wrote me a long letter one 
summer, saying you were going to be a 
missionary to India. It was the first I 
had heard of it, but your tone was so 
earnest that I was horribly alarmed. 
That crisis passed, and within a year or 
two you wanted to be a suffrage or- 
ganizer.”” 

“What blessed egoists and idealists 
we were!’ I laughed. “I suppose that 
was our equivalent for falling in 
love.” 

“But you did fall in love, too,” said 
matter-of-fact Polly, “‘and so did I, I’ve 
forgotten how many times.” 

“Yes, and wasn’t there a delightful 
exhilaration in the possibility of becom- 
ing Mrs. A. or Mrs. B., two quite differ- 


ent people, living along quite different 


lines? The chief charm of youth,” I 
continued, after a pause, “as I look back 
on it, is its assurance of the measureless 
possibilities of life. Youth doesn’t ap- 
preciate its own beauty, its evanescent 
charm; it takes maturity and the back- 
ward glance to do that. Youth does not 
enjoy its romances; they are too poig- 
nant and too much mixed with self- 
consciousness for real enjoyment. But 
the wealth of youth consists in its sense 
of security, in its faith in its freedom of 
choice and in the variety of things it may 
choose. That faith accompanied me till 
a year ago—” Polly looked up quiz- 
zically and I hastily corrected myself. 
“No, I haven’t really lost it yet, but, on 
the shady side of thirty, it grows visibly 
weaker. Faith in one’s many-sidedness, 
faith in one’s power to choose and to 
succeed is a plant that flowers in the 
strong sun of youth. I remember how 
impatient I used to be with you, Polly 
Esther, when you were doubtful of a new 
venture, or lukewarm about some mad 


proposition of mine. Your few addi- 
tional years were sufficient to bring dis- 
trust of these will-o’-the-wisps. How 
youth loves the day-dreams in which it 
sees itself in infinitely varying attitudes, 
all of them noble, or, at the least, suc- 
cessful! To the young the world is so 
full of a number of things that the only 
difficulty is the initial one of choice of 
one’s path. To be a doctor and effect 
marvelous cures, and never charge a 
penny to the poor, and yet grow rich and 
famous; to be a missionary and teach 
the bored and enslaved women of hea- 
thendom what freedom of thought and 
action, what self-respect and respect for 
their sex mean; to write stories at once 
popular and true to life (fancy such a 
combination!); to marry and bring up 
children who would be both natural and 
well-bred, intelligent and modest, self- 
reliant and obedient—how is youth to 
choose among careers so varied and so 
enticing? At twenty-two all seem 
equally possible and almost equally al- 
luring. Then chance, fate, nature, 
what you will, steps in, sets one’s feet in 
a narrow way which soon becomes dusty 
and thorny enough to tame the most 
exuberant fancy. Thirty comes and 
presently forty, and, in most cases, fifty 
and sixty find us following the windings 
of that same little path which we entered 
upon so unsuspectingly, so jauntily, in 
our fateful twenties. The paths we 
might have followed have branched off 
from ours long ago, some of them unseen 
by us as we kept our eyes on the pitfalls 
in our way; they are now hopelessly 
divergent. At each of those cross-roads, 
seen or unseen, we have, consciously or 
unconsciously, buried a self that we 
might have been. Poorer in imagina- 
tion, but richer in experience, we go on 
our predestined way, building up and 
evolving the self that we actually are, 
free, as John Burroughs says, only within 
the limits of our own nature, free so far 
as our consciousness goes, but actually as 
much rooted in our chosen environment 
and as much predetermined to it as yon- 
der pine tree on the mountain-side.” 











ASY chairs are not yet so easy as 
one could wish. There are people 
who are rested from the cares and efforts 
of the war, and there are others who are 
not and probably never will be. There 
are still many, many people in this 
world who would like to sit down for a 
long rest and take no thought of the 
morrow. A tired American, who went to 
Europe in 1913 and was still tired when 
he came to England, wrote down in his 
notebook, ““When you go to a country 
which has a going civilization, why not 
sit down and ride in it.”” So many people 
would like to do just that, but countries 
having a going civilization capable of 
carrying travelers or weary people com- 
fortably are fairly scarce. There is no 
civilization that one can sit down in and 
take no thought for himself. There is no 
civilization like that in England before 
the war in smooth working order at 
present. 

One of the questions that press is 
whether things are growing better or 
growing worse. In some countries— 
Belgium, for one—they are improving 
decidedly; in others they are wavering; 
and in others still they are going down- 
hill; but unless the wavering countries 
can be steadied and unless the decline in 
the declining countries can be checked, 
even those that are going ahead can 
hardly hold their progress. 

Here at home we have this question as 
much as any other country. Are things 
getting better or are they getting worse? 
We have had a big shrinkage in prices; 
the gas has been let out of many bal- 
loons, and values have been cruelly 
jolted; but at this writing (in January) 
we are not sure yet where the bottom is 
or whether we have touched it. In 
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March certain old things will pass away 
—to wit, the Wilson administration— 
and a new thing will come in the persons 
of Mr. Harding and his advisers. Active 
and aspiring people with rampant ener- 
gies want to show Mr. Harding’s admin- 
istration what to do, but a great many 
other people hope that it is going to be 
an easy chair that they can sit down in 
and rest. Their hopes are only too likely 
to be disappointed, but at least one 
great thing will be accomplished—the 
deadlock between the executive and 
legislative branches of the government 
will be ended, and an administration 
will be in charge that has power to act. 
One sign that easy chairs are going to 
be more popular is that readers are get- 
ting back to books. About that there 
is no mistake, and it means a good deal. 
When the Great War came bang into the 
world in August, 1914, readers dropped 
their books and took to newspapers. 
Many of them hardly looked at a book 
again for four years, or, if they did, it was 
some book about the war, or that ex- 
plained the war, or was somehow related 
to it, or that took them quite out of the 
existing world and rested them for a 
moment. And they did quite right. The 
newspapers of those years were wonder- 
ful reading. Nothing between covers 
could touch them. They were full of 
news of events, and such events! Dis- 
passionate thoughts had to wait. That 
went on, as we all remember, for four 
years, and the great news lasted for 
almost a year longer than that, but 
nowadays newspapers have really got 
back to something like their pre-war 
condition. Ordinarily one can skip 
them for a day or two and not miss 
anything vital. The information they 
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diffuse still includes much that is highly 
important, but much of the space that 
once went to matters that were changing 
the world is now spent on holdup men, 
profiteers, motor-car thieves, sports, po- 
litical gossip, tattle, and governmental 
projects that are dry reading. Politics, 
since election, is prosaic and has got 
along to the point where the important 
things seem to be economy and retrench- 
ment. Thinkers are thinking things over, 
and out of that the best books come, and 
also the inclination to read them. 
Whereas four years ago he who read a 
book was in danger of losing time and 
getting behind in what he ought to know, 
now it has come to be that the loser is 
he who neglects important books. The 
sign of the change came gradually to 
people who found that the book-review 
departments of the week-end papers had 
come to interest them again. It had 
been a long time since that had hap- 
pened, and it was really a sign of set- 
tling down. 

And then their bookshelves, that held 
companions of all their past years, and 
that had dome in war days to seem to 
them like mere cabinets of stale medi- 
cine unfit to cure the new diseases, began 
to look friendly again. To be sure, the 
old life and the old world had gone, and 
the books on the shelves belonged to a 
past that all respected authorities agreed 
had vanished; but still their old-time 
readers also belonged considerably to 
that same past, and would as long as 
they lasted, and to have the companion- 
ship of those other relics was consoling 
to loneliness. 

And, furthermore, though this was a 
new era, humanity had not changed its 
nature, and there had been new eras 
before, and each one had always had to 
start with the population that earth was 
stocked with when it began, and was 
colored and affected, especially in its 
early efforts, by the whims and preju- 
dices and habits that that population had 
brought along with it from the era pre- 
ceding, so that, after all, some remem- 
brance of what had been was almost 
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necessary to understanding and foresight 
of what might happen, and the poor dear 
books on the shelves at least remembered 
and recalled what was. 

When we start again to live, even after 
the most monstrous war and the worst 
jolt ever, we have to start from where 
we left off. There is no other way. One 
can imagine the passengers on the Ark 
feeling the grating of her keel on Ararat, 
and can guess what their feelings must 
have been on getting back to earth. 
Well, this return to books by the readers 
is something like that. 

Of course the new books are of all 
sorts, like their patrons. There are the 
novels of the day about the life of this 
present moment in various places as re- 
ported by various persons who think 
they see it; and, if one may judge from 
what the reviewers say of them, they 
reflect pretty faithfully the strange ef- 
fects of the war on the minds and morals 
of its participants and observers. One 
quality—one defect—all the new books, 
good or bad, light or weighty, share in 
common, much to the regret of pub- 
lishers; they cost more than they used 
to. White paper is still very dear; com- 
position, press work, and binding are all 
very much more expensive than they 
used to be, and the cost of manufacture 
of books, as also of magazines and all 
periodicals and newspapers, has magni- 
fied to a degree that might be ominous 
to the distribution of literature if one 
could suppose it would be permanent. 
Doubtless it won’t, though the wasteful 
use of forests to supply an immensely 
voracious appetite for wood pulp, may 
keep books fairly dear after bread and 
boots and raiment and motor cars have 
adjusted themselves to the capacity of 
buyers. 

The great reading, as always, is about 
human life, current, immediate, and pro- 
spective, with due proportion of books 
that look back alittle into the world that 
was and tell about that. Mrs. Asquith’s 
confessions cover a good part of the 
generation before the war, and bring 
British existence, sporting and political, 
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as operated by herself and many inter- 
esting, and some highly distinguished, 
companions, right down to the footlights 
across which present audiences are look- 
ing. Such books as hers belong to the 
class that help to explain why what hap- 
pened happened to the world. The im- 
mediate books aim to tell what is now 
going on, and the third class try to puzzle 
out what will happen next and what 
mankind will do about it. The great 
reading now is about that, and the pith 
of it concerns the adjustment of human 
relations. 

The most important book of the hour 
—at least the most popular substantial 
book—is Mr. Wells’s Outline of History, 
in which that diligent and dauntless 
author undertakes to trace the evolution 
and historical development of the human 
animal, and to show him how far he has 
got, what mistakes he has made, what 
dangers threaten him, and where and by 
what means he may hope to come out. 
All that is what thinking people want 
to know and they will seek it anywhere 
where the chance of finding it looks good. 

There are at least two books that leave 
their readers regretful that the subjects 
of them are not back in this world where 
we could get the benefit of their thought- 
ful opinions on things that have hap- 
pened since they died. There is a life of 
Joseph Choate, who had thought long 
upon the subject of peace in this world 
and had worked hard to promote it, and 
of whom it may fairly be said that he 
gave his life finally for that cause. The 
degree of political detachment to which 
he attained, his acuteness of perception 
and sagacity in application, his passion 
for peace between nations, and his prac- 
tical experience as ambassador to Eng- 
land and as a delegate to the Hague 
conference in working for that peace, 
all make one wish that we had his reac- 
tion on the League of Nations, his expo- 
sition of whatever side he took about it, 
and his persuasive influence in securing 
the adoption of whatever course he 
approved. 

And to help us to decisions in another 


line of problems we wish we had back 
William James, whose letters, amounting 
really to a biography, are one of the 
very notable books of the season. All 
his life Doctor James pursued spiritual 
truth, looking for it wherever he could 
find it, with slight regard to academic 
approval. He was himself a sophisti- 
cated and instructed person. He knew 
something of natural science. He had 
studied art and had graduated as a 
Doctor of Medicine. He inherited a 
lively interest in religion and had grown 
up in a family where that subject was 
considered and discussed with entire 
freedom of thought and language. When 
it came to finding his life work, what 
Doctor James found was teaching. He 
became a searcher and a teacher. He 
taught psychology and he searched for 
truth. As one reads his letters, it grows 
upon the mind that he was one of the 
very important men of his day. 

Since Doctor James’s death in 1910 
civilization has been stood on its head, 
but the particular thing that we would 
have been so glad to have him examine 
and consider are the happenings in his 
own department of study. The great 
harvest of spiritist phenomena that 
came with the war still continues to in- 
terest great numbers of people and is 
producing a whole literature of its own. 
The spiritist books are still read (two 
of the best of them, The Seven Purposes 
and Our Unseen Guest, are published by 
the house that publishes this Magazine) 
and new ones keep coming out which 
thoughtful people search, not so much 
any more for reiterated assurances that 
the dead live, or advance notice of what 
is going to happen, as for religion—for 
the spirit that has power to save the 
bedeviled world, and for the means of 
connecting it with that operation. 

The Pope said the other day (at 
Christmas time) that the world was 
affected by five great plagues—negation 
of authority, hatred among brothers, 
thirst for pleasure, disgust for work, and 
forgetfulness of the supernatural objects 
of life. The religion that one may get out 
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of the spiritist books touches on all 
those matters and especially is timely 
medicine for the last one. This religion 
comes out of the same blue that all great 
religions seem to have issued from, and 
commends itself the more to pious peo- 
ple of our time and land as they discover 
that it is precisely the same religion that 
they have always had, but detached a 
little from the familiar frame in which it 
has so long been admired, and exhibited 
as a moving picture, very much alive. 
People who knew something about Doc- 
tor James inclined to believe him, even 
when he said something they did not 
know before, and they tolerated his 
opinion when he thought better of some- 
thing than they did. So in all of this 
spiritist activity he would have had a 
better hearing if we had him because he 
had been a long-time student of the 
general subject, and had knowledge of 
that and of many other things without 
having a sealed-up mind, or being com- 
mitted in advance to any theory. 


The opinion is very generally held by 
so-called practical people that the affairs 
of this world are and must be conducted 
by folks who are still alive. That opinion 
was held more positively, perhaps, prior 
to 1914 than it has been since, but still 
it is a respected opinion and in the main 


sound. The machinery of civilization 
must be operated by living people. They 
must fight its battles, make its poison 
gas, build and sink its ships, raise and 
distribute its food, put up its buildings, 
connect its communities, check its dis- 
eases, and dé all the other odd jobs that 
civilization implies. But when it comes 
to getting them to do them, or, as now, 
to cease promoting the destructive jobs 
and concentrate on those that support 
life, this exclusive reliance on the living 
and visible people falls down a little. 
Sometimes they are hard to handle, and 
it becomes an urgent problem now to 
induce them to stop destruction and con- 
centrate on production for a while. Then 
there is apt to grow up a sentiment that 
there is need of outside and invisible 
help, and presently comes a call for it. 
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People say: This is very serious. We 
are up against it, and it seems more 
than we can handle. We had better 
pray. 

The world at this writing seems to be 
progressing rapidly to this pious frame. 
It needs some outside help. The news- 
papers printed a New Year Appeal by 
laymen for prayer which had forty-one 
signers, headed by Roger Babson and 
including well-known bankers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, editors, publish- 
ers, educators, a lawyer, and a renowned 
surgeon, who agreed that “only spiritual 
remedies can cure the present ills of man- 
kind.”” The newspapers also reported 
Mr. Harding, the President-elect, as de- 
claring, in a letter received on January 
7th by a clergyman in Bridgeport, that 
“Prayer is a dominant factor for a suc- 
cessful life.” It sounded a little as 
though Mr. Harding, anticipating trou- 
ble in making both political ends meet 
in his prospective occupation, did not 
intend to limit himself to visible and 
carnal assistance. 

So hard it is to lose the invisible world! 
So hard for even the most practical peo- 
ple to avoid the impulse to implicate it 
in the problems of visible life. Our 
knowledge of it is limited; in all dealings 
with it there is a risk of being misled 
and of self-deception—yet, in sore 
straits, inevitably we reach out to it, as 
though it was an indispensable factor in 
the successful conduct of visible life, as 
apparently it is. 

Everybody knows that the world can 
be pulled out of this bad hole that it is 
in if only the living and visible men who 
must be the immediate agents in the job 
can be induced to pull together. But it 
is extremely hard to get them to do it. 
The living and visible leaders of man- 
kind do not give much evidence of being 
equal to the task. The laymen of the 
New Year Appeal are right in thinking 
that only spiritual remedies can cure the 
present ills of mankind, and it should 
encourage all well-wishers of the Presi- 
dent-elect to notice that he seems to 
share that opinion. 
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UPPER HADDOCK 


BY HAYDEN CARRUTH 


HE trouble with our town is that it has 

no press correspondent, telegraphing 
in hot haste all the happenings to the city 
newspapers. It isn’t so over at Humphrey- 
ville, in the next county. There they have 
one of these things you so often hear about 
and so seldom see—a live wire. If a rabbit 
runs across the mayor’s lawn, the live wire 
sends the news to the met- 
ropolitan papers. The fol- 
lowers of Karl Marx say 
that 90 per cent (or some 
such proportion) of the value 
of a manufactured article is 
the product of labor. That’s 
the way it is with the live 
wire’s report of that rabbit’s 
peregrinations when it ap- 
pears in the city paper; you 
find that the bunny bit the 
mayor’s gardener and chased 
the official himself up a tree. 
Raw material: One cotton- 
tail rabbit and some grass. 
Finished product: Garden- 
er in the hospital and mayor 
helped down by the fire com- 
pany. 

But nothing of the sort 
from our town. Even our 
local newspaper, The Week- 
ly Intelligencer, never really 
prints any news, being de- 
voted to Politics, Science, 
Literature, and the Fine Arts. It may go so 
far as to say that rabbits are eating up the 
garden truck, but The Intelligencer’s bunnies 
never snap the leg off a village official. 

All of this accounts for the fact that 
nothing has ever been printed about the 
Upper Haddock town clock. That’s the 
name of our town, Upper Haddock. 

After all, I’m sailing under false colors; 
I’ve lived in Upper Haddock only one sum- 
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** ELIPHALET BEING A GOOD 
MAN, A REAL PILLAR” 


mer. Abner Tinker was born there, and has 
stayed there. Gangway for Abner Tinker! 
*“Yes,”’ Abner will say, “yes,” as if he had 
been talking for an hour, though the nearest 
he has come to speech has been to light his 
pipe —‘‘yes, them two brothers, Eliphalet 
and Josh, was so different that you'd ’a’ said 
they wa’n’t no relation at all, non-relations, 
one from New Zealand and 
t’other from Greenland, one 
named White and t’other 
named Black, in a way of 
speaking; but it wa’n’t so; 
they was own brothers, and 
‘most twins, as you might 
say, Eliphalet being only a 
year and a half older ’n Josh, 
and both named Partridge, 
sons of old Hi Partridge and 
Abigail, his wife, as seen by 
the tombstun at the tannery 
Meeting House, nobody re- 
membering the old man, and 
mebby the tombstun lies, 
the same frequent being 
the case; but, anyhow, he’s 
gone, and Abigail, his wife. 
There you have it "bout 
them brothers, if you took 
notice of what I said—Eli- 
phalet and Josh. Nobody 
ever calling the one Liph or 
the other Joshua, Elipha- 
let being a good man and 
troo, a real Pillar, and Josh an outcast or 
Pariar, as the parson said—that is, a low 
cuss, burdening hisself on the community, 
hunting in the woods with a gun for his liv- 
ing, and drinking rum when thirsty, which 
was frequent, life to him being dry as a cov- 
ered bridge, as the saying is. Where’s this 
here heredity I hearn you speaking of? Or 
mebby Josh took after his father exclusive, 


him being perhaps one of these gay birds, 
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though nobody knowing now, from being 
deceased such a lengthy time, and Eliphalet 
favoring Abigail, his wife—the old bird’s 
pardner, I mean to say—no doubt patient 
and enduring, as is necessary for a woman 
suffering wedded bliss with the noble critter, 
man, lord of the universe, as I may say, 
though often backslid considerable. 

“Well, anyhow, Eliphalet is the bird 'm 
telling you “bout, him being the fust citizen 
of Upper Haddock for thirty-five years, and 
Josh a hissing and a byword for fifteen years 
longer, for, though the 
wicked stand in slippery 
places, they seem to have 
calks on their shoes like a 
truck hoss; and, howbeit 
strong drink is raging, it 
seems to agree with some, 
though mebby bad for the 
color of the Josh 
having a beak that would 
hardy 


nose, 


have 
mariner to his haven if we 
had lived along the coast 
where the mariner needs 
it mostly. But no more 
about Josh, though I'm 
bound to say a kind man 
to his fambly, and inclined 
to hug the constable and 
cry on his shoulder when = ¢ 
took up. I'm talking about 
the Honorable Eliphalet 
Partridge, the successful 


guided the 


business man, beloved by 
all except the ongrateful 
birds that worked in his clock factory, who 
used to holler like all-git-out for more wages. 
“The Honorable Eliphalet was the founder 
of Partridgeville, down here, built up around 
his great clock works. Biggest cuckoo-clock 
factory in the world. Him mebby cottoning 
to cuckoo clocks on account of his own name 
being same’s a bird’s, though partridges be- 
ing no hands to holler, ‘Cuckoo,’ but more on 
the instrumental order, as you might say, 
what with their drumming. Eliphalet was 
hot on birds, anyhow, being for twenty years 
treasurer of the Connecticut Ornitheological 
Society, that meaning it was devoted to 
birds, not birds like you and me and folks, 
as the saying is, but real birds, such as roost 
in trees, singing, ‘T week, tweek, chippio!’ and 
waiting for your cherries to get ripe. Though 
I disremember any of them singing, “Cuckoo, 
cuckoo!’ like a clock, but they may in furrin 





“JOSH, AN OUTCAST OR PARIAR” 
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Switcherland, mebby, where things 
are queer, anyhow, dogs as big’s a yearling 
calf, and all carrying little casks of brandy on 
their collars to succor the traveler caught in 
hollering 
‘Excelsior! and beating it for home before 
sundown, all I got to say being that if Josh 
had lived in Switcherland he'd ’a’ laid down 
regular and waited for the awful avalanche, 
hollering for the dogs when he seen it coming. 
But no more about Josh, scum of the earth. 

“Well, Eliphalet’s cuckoo clocks was the 
best in the world, and never 
got out of order and said 
*‘Oocuck, oocuck,’ like the 
man’s who tried to fix his 
own; and he built up the 
biggest business of the kind 
in the world, employing 
three thousand hands, all 
ongrateful and _ hollering 
outrageous for more. But 
Eliphalet was a good man, 
and he never let their on- 
grateful noise keep him 
from living an upright life, 
nor take away his interest 
in birds and the Ornitheo- 
logical Society, remaining 
treasurer to the end, and 
his accounts found correct 
after his decease: Received 
from dues for the current 
year, seven dollars and 
forty-four cents; paid out 
for postage and printing 
and sundries, six dollars 
and ninety-three cents; balance, fifty-one 
and you may shoot me if that fifty- 
one cents wasn’t right there in the treasury 
Imagine if that Josh had 
been treasurer! A deficit smelling of gin, if I 
know anything about it. 

“Well, Eliphalet died and there was gen- 
eral mourning, except among the hands, 
who the day of the funeral stood around on 
the street corners and sniffed and sneered 
because they said the day would be took 
out of their wages, the factory and everything 
else being closed to show respect. And right 
we were to show respect, too, because 
Eliphalet had always said he would do some- 
thing for Upper Haddock in his will, and 
sure enough, he had when the same was read. 
He had left twenty thousand dollars for a 
town clock in a tower, to be erected on the 
corner of the new court house. A cuckoo 


parts 


the awful avalanche, from not 


cents 


in cash money. 
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clock, naturally, the bird coming out on each 
of the four sides of the tower, four birds, 
each six feet long, and opening his bill in 
proportion, and whacking his tail up and 
down and saying, ‘Cuckoo—cuckoo!’ tre- 
menjous, from one to twelve times, as the 
case might be, not forgetting the quarter 
and half hours. Didn’t it wake up all the ba- 
bies? I'll say it did, and for four miles in each 
direction. 

“IT suppose nobody anywhere else in the 
world, not even in Switcherland, ever seen 
anything like that cuckoo town clock, with 
four birds coming out regular and barking 
out the time in what they call unison, and 
everybody, especially the babies, hearing it 
for four miles—or mebby five, if the wind was 
right—and all the mothers raising hob on 
account of the babies being woke. It was 
worse along at eleven or twelve o'clock than 
later, but there was the quarters and halves 
coming pretty close together, as they will on 
a cuckoo clock, even a small one, but nearer, 
of course, on a town cuckoo, especially if 
you’ve got a baby, and you are a woman, 
mother of the baby, women having no idea 
of Civic Betterment, which had been Elipha- 
let’s aim. 
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“But when you got a town clock of the 
cuckoo persuasion on your hands, all en- 
dowed for winding and repairs for a hundred 
years, what you going to do? The women 
might holler, but there wa’n’t no way to 
stop that clock, the town having accepted 
the same, and Eliphalet’s executors not being 
willing to budge. So it just run along for a 
couple of years, the cuckoos getting in finer 
voice all the time, more resonous and far- 
reaching, the babies unreconciled and the 
women on the rampage. Fact is, the con- 
traption sort o’ got on the nerves of all of us, 
and being a respectable community, going to 
bed at nine o'clock, so getting the benefit of 
ten, eleven, and twelve, and the quarters and 
halves. A strike on a bell which weighed two 
tons preceding each outburst from the birds, 
which drowned the strike, after all, there 
being four of them in pleasing unison, all 
saying it. The only man that didn’t com- 
plain was Josh, who never went to bed till 
after midnight, anyhow, and probably, con- 
sidering everything, could ’a’ gone up in the 
tower and slept right there with the birds, 
and snored, and dreamt he was at a Quaker 
meeting. 

‘Well, the women and the disturbed citi- 
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‘‘ DIDN'T IT WAKE UP ALL THE BABIES? I'LL SAY IT DID” 
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“* FOLKS, ESPECIALLY THEM WITH 


zens tried every legal way, such as injunc- 
tions and writs of convalescence, and the 
grand jury sot on it; but that clock kept 
right on cuckooing, day and night, hours and 
fractions. Everybody irritated. And an- 
other thing: when Eliphalet’s great gift to his 
native town had been announced, and be- 
fore sensed it and thought about the 
babies, we had chipped in and raised money 
and put up a monument to him in Partridge 
Park, inscribed on the base: ‘In Honor of 
Eliphalet Partridge, Benefactor of Upper 
Haddock. By his Grateful Townspeople.’ 

“Little remains to be told, gents. Real 
estate went down, and folks, especially them 
with babies, begun to move away. Mass 
meetings was held, the voices of the speakers 
denouncing the clock drowned out by them 
four birds cuckooing that it was nine o’clock, 
followed immejitly by a quarter after, and 
then the half, three quarters, and ten foller- 
ing us to our humble homes. 

“Tt run on till the third summer. It was a 
warm night in June. Winders were open. 
Upper Haddock slept fitfully, knowing that 
midnight would strike in five minutes, having 
just had eleven forty-five cuckooed at us in 
tones that shook the top bricks off the chim- 
blys. The four doors in the tower dropped 
open and the four birds bust out, their bills 


we 


BABIES, BEGUN TO MOVE AWAY” 


Then we heard a most tremenjous 
then another and another, and one 
more. Gents, the noise of them bangs rat- 
tled the pictures on the walls, but that 
accursed cuckoo was not heard. 

“Investigation showed that that low, dis- 
reputable Josh Partridge had just come in 
from the woods, having probably stopped to 
take a nap under a bridge or somewheres, and 
had blazed away, double fire, both barrels 
to onct, buckshot and extra powder, and 
plugged right through the crop of each of 
them birds. The scoundrel was in a maudlin 
condition. ‘Gents,’ says he, ‘them birdsh 
frauds. ’Ain’t laid a egg since we had ’em. 
Don’t pay to keep ’em. Shot ’em to save 
expensh!’ Then he put his arms around the 
neck of his only friend, the town constable, 
and bust into tears. 

“The next afternoon it was discovered 
that somebody had changed the inscription 
on the monument in the park to read: 


open. 
bang; 





IN HONOR OF 


JOSH PARTRIDGE 
BENEFACTOR OF Upper Happock 


BY HIS GRATEFUL TOWNSPEOPLE 











“We let it stand.” 





EDITOR’S 


A Good Time Coming 
HERE was company at dinner, and the 
son and heir listened to the conversation. 
During the meal an animated discussion 
arose regarding the feeling which, some one 
maintained, still existed between the North 
and the South. The minister remarked: 
“The time is coming, not far off, when 
there will be no North, South, East, or West, 
and—” 
“Won't that be splendid!’ interrupted lit- 
tle Willie. 
“Why does that interest you?” asked the 
boy’s astonished parent. 
“Because it will be so much easier to 
learn geography.” 


Solar Chemistry 
DISTINGUISHED astronomer deliv- 
ered a lecture on “Sun Spots and Solar 

Chemistry.” A young lady who met him 
later expressed her regret at having missed 
the opportunity of hearing him. 

“Well, I don’t know that you’d have been 
particularly interested,” he said. “It was 
all about sun spots.” 

“Yes, indeed,” she asserted, “it would 
have interested me exceedingly. I have been 
a martyr to freckles all my life.” 


DRAWER 541 


The Dramatic Instinct 

HERE was a picture of Daniel in the 
lion’s den in the parlor, and little Betty 
had heard the story. She knew the lions had 
been told not to hurt Daniel because he was 
a good man, but one day, in an excited aside 

to the lions, she whispered: 
“Bite him a little bit, anyway. Betty 

wants to see.” 


The General’s Testimonial 
CERTAIN general had planted a vege- 
table garden to the rear of his quarters. 

He had tried several gardeners, with more or 
less success, when a former soldier, the owner 
of a profitable truck garden near the post, 
offered his services. The general engaged 
him, and in due course the garden looked 
flourishing, but few vegetables found their 
way to the general’s table. As the end of the 
season approached, the general began a quiet 
investigation and was immediately con- 
fronted with a resignation and request for a 
letter of recommendation. He was a kindly 
but very conscientious man, and the recom- 
mendation was as follows: 

“This man succeeded in getting more out 
of my garden than any other gardener I have 
ever employed.” 














“What a stiff wind! I hope my umbrella will stand it!” 


























HARPER’S 


Liberal Measure 


HE young much in love 
and promised to send the lady of his 
affections a bouquet of roses on her birthday 
one rose for each year. So that night he 
wrote a note to his florist ordering the imme- 
diate delivery of twenty roses to the young 
woman. The florist read the order and 
thought he would please the young man by 
improving on it, so he said to a clerk: 
**Here’s an order from young Jones for 
twenty roses. He is one of my _ best 
Throw in five more for good 


man Was very 


customers. 
measure.” 


A Mysterious Subject 
LANK, disconsolate - looking farmer, 
4% stood on the steps of the town hall 
during the progress of a political meeting. 

“Do you know talking in there 
now ?”’ demanded a stranger, briskly, pausing 
for a moment beside the farmer. “‘Or are 
you just going in?” 

“No, sir; [ve just come out,” 
farmer, decidedly. ‘‘Congressman Smiffkins 
is talking in there.” 

“What about?” asked the stranger. 

“Well,” continued the countryman, pass- 
ing a knotted hand across his forehead, “he 
didn’t say.” 


who’s 


said the 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


A Biblical Example 

N the chancel of the Anglican cathedral in 

one of Canada’s chief cities a splendid 
window was recently erected to commemo- 
rate the name and virtues of a prominent 
citizen. It re prese nted the apostle Pe ‘ter at- 
tempting in vain to walk upon the Sea of 
Galilee, while the other apostles watched 
anxiously from their fishing boat. 

Leaning on the chancel rail one day, view- 
ing the picture with appreciation, stood a 
lady who was embarrassed to discover beside 
her the widow of the prominent citizen. The 
former managed to murmur some common- 
place on the beauty of the window. 

“Yes, yes,” moaned the bereaved wife, 
“it is beautiful. We chose it because it 
seemed so appropriate. You know, my hus- 
band was a steamboat man.” 


Bold Invaders 


ITTLE Janet, from the city, had been in 
— the country only one day, but the rights 
of property owners and property renters were 
already firmly fixed in her mind. 
“Mother!” she called, excitedly, the morn- 
ing after their arrival. “‘Mother! Just come 
here and look! There are somebody’s hens 
wiping their feet on our nice clean grass!” 
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It’s Worth Trying 


Smythe who is quite cor- 
pulent always secures an 


end seat— arrivals— 


But he is greatly annoyed 
and inconvenienced by late 


So he devises this sign which 
works beautifully. 
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He: “By Jove! Td like to own that cottage!” 


Sue: “ Wouldn't it be lovely? 


All we'd need would be a nice apartment 


in the city for about eleven months out of the year.” 





Too Conjugal 
ITTLE Ethel, who was shopping with 
her aunt, listened while the gruff but 
intelligent clerk remonstrated: 

‘**Madam, I am sure you will not need so 
much material. You will find five yards 
quite ample.” 

As soon as they had left the shop Ethel 
exclaimed, indignantly: 

“Auntie, I didn’t like that man, not one 
bit! Why, he talked to you just like he was 
your husband!” 


Standing Honors 
OW did you get on with spelling?” 
Harry’s mother. asked him, after his 
first day at school. ‘You look so pleased 
that I’m sure you did well.” 

“No’m, I couldn’t spell much of any- 
thing,” admitted Harry; “and I couldn't 
remember the arithmetic very well, nor the 
geography.” 

The mother showed her disappointment, 
but Harry had consolation in reserve. 

“But that’s no matter, mother,” he said; 
“the boys all like me, and I’ve got the biggest 
feet in the class!” 


A National Habit 

fay three years old, 
wildly from room to room. 
“Come here, Vivian, and stop your 
noise,” her exasperated mother called to her. 
‘Please don’t bother me, mother,” she 
answered, breathlessly. “‘I’m running for 

President.” 


was rushing 


Apostolic Fame 
tien Sunday-school teacher was explaining 
the lesson to some children in the infant 
class. 
“That is Peter,” she said, pointing to a 
figure on the chart, “‘and this is John.” 
“Oh,” exclaimed a little girl, in great sur- 
prise, “I thought Peter was a rabbit!” 


Two of a Kind 


HY don’t you get rid of that mule?” 

asked one Virginia darky of another. 

“Well, yo’ see, Jim,” replied the other, 

“T hates to give in. Ef I was to trade dat 

mule off he’d regyard it as a pussunal victory. 

He’s been tryin’ fo’ de last six weeks to get 
rid of me.” 
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SCULPTOR: 
symbol for the law.” 


“Pm stuck for an idea, 


I don't know what to use as a 


Visitor (whose divorce case is pending): “Why not use a snail?” 


Extenuating Circumstances 
5 ies new maid, under the direction of her 
new mistress, was washing a valuable 


Once it slipped out of her 


The 


cut-glass pitcher. 
hands, but, fortunately, did not smash. 
second time it was shattered into bits. 
exclaimed the owner, “‘and 
that’s twice you dropped it in five minutes!” 

“T know it, mum,” said the maid, “but it 
didn’t break the first time.” 


“Dear me!” 


A Marine Spectacle 
CAPTAIN of an Atlantic 


4% bothered by a woman passenger who 


liner was 
was always inquiring about the possibility of 
seeing a whale. A dozen times a day she 
besought him to have her called if one hove 
in sight. 

“But, madam,” the captain asked her, 
rather impatiently, after long suffering in si- 
lence, ““why are you so eager to see a whale?” 


“Captain,” she answered, “‘my desire in 
It must be very 
enormous 


life is to see a whale blubber. 
impressive to watch such an 


creature cry.” 


Omniscient Central 
ITTLE Margery wished to talk over the 
4 telephone with her mother, who was 
visiting a friend, so her elder sister gave her 
the ‘phone number and let her call Central. 
A few days after this conversation, when 
the mother was paying another visit to the 
same friend, the older sister overheard Mar- 
gery at the telephone. Central evidently had 
been asking for the number, and Margery 
was explaining, vehemently: 
“Central, I want the number I had Thurs- 
day. Don’t you understand? The same 
number.” 


No Open Season 
HAMP CLARK tells the story of an old 


Southern colonel who, returning home 
after a considerable absence, asked a friend, 
“What's the news?” 

“Well, the Legislature has passed a law 
makin’ it a crime to shoot a nigger,” the 
friend answered. 

*“You don’t say!’ exclaimed the colonel, 
in some amazement. “In what month?” 





